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D’HERBELOT’S BIBLIOTHEQUE ORIENTALE. 


THE study of Oriental languages is never likely to become 
opular in Europe; for, besides that we have generally little 
interest in making ourselves conversant with them, their genius 
and structure appear alien from our tastes and notions. The 
Bible, to be sure, leads us very early to entertain a curiosity 
respecting the nations of Western Asia, both ancient and mo- 
dern, and this, in some instances, conducts the enterprising 
scholar beyond the limits of Hebrew literature, to the language 
of Arabia, and the remnants that remain of the learning of 
Chaldea and Syria. But, although we commonly continue to 
neglect the conjugation of Oriental verbs, Eastern history and 
manners are far from being indifferent to us. We, in fact, 
peruse with avidity those numerous Travels and Memoirs which 
describe the countries of the East; and with great reason, for, 
in them, human nature has always worn its strangest aspects. 
From thence, whatever is most true and most false in religion, 
most noble and most degraded in manners, most splendid in 
science and most contemptible in ignorance, has proceeded. 
Whether, therefore, we contemplate Asia as the mother of idols, 
or as the inventress of sciences and arts, still she is an august 
spectacle ; and the author that paints her as he ought, can be 
no vulgar individual. 


Compilation may, at first, appear to require but little genius. 
Reduced to mere copying, it, of course, asks nothing except in-‘ 
dustry ; but properly to compile, a man must know how to select 
his materials with judgment, and arrange them with art; ap- 
preciate testimonies and actions; examine motives, delineate 
character, comprehend the importance of events ; and, lastly, 
to deliver the knowledge he extracts from various men ina per- 
pn gms and pleasing style. _The difficulty of accomplishing 
this is very much increased, if the writer have to compile from 
the Oriental tongues, should he understand them ever so well ; 
because, whether the Eastern style of composition be worse than 
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ours or not, it is exceedingly different, and, with one or two 
exceptions, has never been relished in Europe. Yet it is very 
hard for a writer, habitually conversing with particular forms 
of expression, so to keep watch over his style as that none of 
these barbarisms, as we call them, shall creep into it. Indeed, 
it is nearly impossible. For, granting that the writer sets out 
an orthodox critic, his reverence for the canons of his language 
lessens perpetually, till he ends at length in admiring what at 
first it was his chief endeavour to avoid. A man may very justly, 
therefore, claim indulgence ,if,in such a task, he fails of guarding 
entirely against foreign idioms ; but indulgence is not praise ; 
and the more frequently an author makes claims upon our gene- 
rosity, the farther is he from our admiration. However, we 
relax much of our demands, if, as in the case of the ‘ Bibliotheque 
Orientale,’ the undertaking of the writer be of great magnitude ; 
as other cares then call away the attention from the elegancies 
of language. 

But Oriental scholars are sometimes liable to adopt the 
opinions, as well as the rhetorical figures of the East. Sale 
was nearly, if not altogether, a Mohammedan ; and other travel- 
lers of more modern date hav been known to prefer the Koran 
to the Hebrew Scriptures. We wish not, in the least, to insi- 
nuate that D’Herbelot was infected with Islamism ; his eulogist, 
the President Cousin, assures us of the contrary ; for, as he was 
no Mohammedan, we may consider his attributing solid piety to 
our great Eastern scholar, a complete proof that he meant 
Christian piety, though he does not so qualify it. Our design 
in mentioning the fact, that the study of Oriental literature 
has been known to generate a belief in Oriental creeds, is 
merely to show how very prone we may expect men to be, to 
pass from those studies to the adoption of a foreign taste, a 
thing of so much less importance. 

The ‘ Bibliotheque Qrientale’ is one of those books which are 
chiefly known to the public at second-hand, from a few scanty 
extracts scattered about in more popular productions. In itself 
it is too voluminous to be popular. But we have frequently 
thought it deserved to be much more extensively known than it 
has hitherto been ; and shall now endeavour, by succinctly in- 
forming our readers what sort of entertainment it affords, to 
recommend it to as many as delight in extending their intel- 
lectual empire. To render our notice of this vast compilation as 
complete as we can, we shall first speak a little of its author, pre- 
mising only, that we have never yet seen any thing resembling 
a good biography of him, and gather what we are about to say 
from the meagre hints of Mr. Cousin’s Eloge, and the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle.’ 

M.D’ Herbelot was born, at Paris, on the 4th of December,1625. 
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He was descended from a respectable family, and received from 
his parents the rudiments of a learned education. A predilection 
for Oriental literature seems to have taken very early possession 
of his mind, and may perhaps be traced to the desire he con- 
ceived of acquiring an intimate knowledge of the language and 
history of the Bible. He applied him elf with particular in- 
dustry to the Hebrew language, and passed by an easy transi- 
tion from thence to the Arabic. His enthusiasm for the branch 
of literature he had chosen, at that time cultivated but little in 
Europe, now led him into Italy, where he expected to meet with 
considerable aid in the prosecution of his studies, from the con- 
versation of those Armenians, and other Eastern people, whom 
commerce attracted to the ports of that country. He was re- 
ceived in a very flattering manner by the Cardinals Barbarini 
and Grimaldi, at Rome; and formed in the same city an inti- 
mate friendship with Lucas Holstenius, and Leo Allatius, two 
of the most learned and celebrate | men of those times. Chris- 
tina, queen of Sweden, was then at Marseilles, in France, and 
as that princess affected great admiration for learned men, 
Cardinal Grimaldi introduced our great Orientalist to Her Ma- 
jesty, who felt exceedingly astonished at his immense erudition. 
On his return to Paris, after an absence of about eighteen 
months, Fouquet, the superintendant of finance, invited him to 
reside at his house, and granted him a small pension, agreeably 
to the mode then prevalent of rewarding literary merit. After 
the disgrace of Fouquet, for whom, we are told, D’Herbelot 
had a particular attachment, the Court promoted him to the 
post of Oriental Secretary and Interpreter. 


Some few years afterwards, he made a second journey into 
Italy, during which he was introduced to Ferdinand II., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, who did him the honour to h Id frequent con- 
versations with him : and moreover, out of respect for his learn- 
ing and agreeable manners, gave him a most pressing invitation 
to his royal palace at Florence. Our author’s elogist, the Pre- 
sident Cousin, speaks with peculiar emphasis of the yee 
furnished house, well covered table, and fine carriage, whic 
His Serene Highness placed at the service of D’Herbelot, 
during his stay at Florence; but, although we undervalue not 
the carriage and the good dinners, we are much better pleased 
with another instance of His Highness’s generosity, which is 
one that really reflects honour on his memory. It seems that 
while the great Orientalist was at Florence, a large collection 
of MSS. in the languages of the East, was offered for sale: Fer- 
dinand, being desirous of purchasing the most valuable of them, 
requested his illustrious visitor to examine the whole, and having 
selected the best, to fix what he might consider a just price for 
them. D’Herbelot, who must have felt a pleasure in choosing 
for the library of so munificent a prince, readily did as he was 
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desired. When the selection had been made, the Grand Duke 
became the purchaser, and, to give his guest a lasting token of 
his friendship, presented him with the whole. 


The munificence of Ferdinand operated still more for the 

ood of D’Herbelot in another way : it excited the jealousy of 
the French Government, which, although it might occasionally 
think proper to neglect a learned man at home, could not con- 
sent to stand tamely by, and see him driven to accept the pa- 
tronage of a foreign prince. Observing, therefore, that D’Her- 
belot was about to become domiciliated at Florence, to the no 
small reproach of France, Colbert now caused him to be invited 
back to fis country, with strong assurances that he would meet, 
on his return, with solid proofs of the reputation and esteem he 
had acquired. It was not, however, without much difficulty 
that he obtained the Grand Duke's permission to leave Florence ; 
for Ferdinand seems to have possessed sufficient tact to discern 
in him the marks of an extraordinary man. Returning to 
France, he had the honour, and a vast honour it was, in the 
opinion of his elogist, to converse several times with the king, 
who, todo him justice, was remarkably desirous of buying up 
learned men almost at any price, and therefore granted D’Her- 
belot a pension of fifteen hundred livres perannum. Possessed 
of leisure, and what was equivalent to a small independence, he 
now pursued the design he had formed in Italy of writing the 
‘ Bibliotheque Orientale.’ At first he very strangely compiled 
his meitedidde in Arabic ; and it was intended by M. Colbert to 
have Arabic types cast expressly for the purpose, and have the 
work printed at the Louvre. Fortanatihy this foolish design, 
which would have effectually extinguished all M. D’Herbelot’s 
chances of fame, was abandoned; the portions of the work 
already written were translated, and the remainder continued 
in French. He lived not to suverintend the publication of the 
‘ Bibliotheque Orientale,’ which fell to the lot of Antoine Gal- 
land, the immortal translator of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.’ D’Herbelot did not, however, die young, being 
within a few days of the “‘ threescore years and ten,” fixed by 
the Bible as the natural period of human life. His character, 
according to his biographer, was that of an amiable, modest 
man ; his immense erudition having not tended in the least to 
disturb the original equanimity of his disposition. 

It is exceedingly difficult at present to understand the cha- 
racter of a scholar of the seventeenth century : his capacity to 
labour, his patience in research, his readiness to store his mind 
with the languages of various nations, are almost inconceivable 
now. Anxious, as scholars ever must be, to acquire reputation, 
he never rushed impatiently before the public to demand their 
praise ; his love of fame he nourished in secret, and was abund- 
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antly delighted if the grey hair and the bay appeared upon his 
temples together. This was especially the case with Oriental 
scholars. Certain they could have but few genuine admirers, 
because but a small number of their countrymen understood the 
learning on which their glory was founded, they patiently 
awaited the gradual spreading of their name, and sometimes, as 
in the case of D’Herbelot, relied upon posthumous publication 
for going down to posterity. 

The learning of D’Herbelot consisted not in the knowledge 
of mere words ; for, although he understood critically the Latin, 
the Greek, the Hebrew, the Chaldaic, the Syriac, the Arabic, 
the Persian, and the Turkish languages, he was still more pro- 
foundly versed in the laws, history, and manners of Oriental 
nations ; his sole object, in studying the various dialects of the 
Eastern people, being, to acquire by that means a more com- 
plete acquaintance with their ideas and opinions. He does not 
seem to have been led accidentally to think of publishing his 
researches, as is the case with many authors, but to have formed 
from the beginning the design of aiming at literary fame ; and 
though the fruit of his studies was produced late, this was owing 
to the vastness of his plan, not to any relaxation in the ardour 
and energy with which he pursued it. While merely engaged 
in preparing himself to execute this great undertaking, he ace 
tually accomplished an enterprise that would have been consi- 
dered by many a task sufficient to occupy a whole life; ob- 
serving that, for want of proper helps, the acquiring of Oriental 
languages was rendered exceedingly tedious, he actually com- 
piled a Turkish and Persian Dictionary, in three volumes folio, 
which Galland reckoned the best by far that had ever been 
written. 


Having acquired the necessary languages, his next step was 
to make collections, which he translated into French, of what- 
ever was curious or instructive respecting the East; these 
materials he afterwards divided into two parts, to the first of 
which he gave the name of ‘ The Oriental Library,’ the work 
now before us; the second, which he denominated ‘ Florile- 
gium,’ or ‘ Anthology,’ we believe was never published. M. 
Galland, the editor of the ‘ Bibliotheque Orientale,’ observes, 
that this work in reality is an abridgement of all the Oriental 
books D’Herbelot had eve* read, and contains the history of the 
East, from the creation down to the times in which the author 
lived, together with a species of introduction, in which are re- 
lated the exploits of the pre-adamite Sultans, princes who 
reigned before the period assigned by the Mosaic chronology to 
the creation. 


In perusing the history of all ancient countries, we first pass 
through the dominion of fable, peopled with beings interesting, 
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or otherwise, according to the genius of the nation who created 
them. Heroes and demi-gods amuse us in the ancient relations 
of Greece and Egypt; and the Asiatic nations have their Dives 
and Peris, races of creatures that inhabited the world, and 
warred and loved before the creation of Adam. Perhaps the 
fables, which are in the mouth of every Persian poet, relating to 
these beings, may be built upon certain obscure traditions of 
creatures and events not altogether fabulous: the vast anti- 
quity which nearly all Oriental nations attribute to the world, 
is not by any means so improbable as is vulgarly imagined ; for 
although the period anterior to the birth of genuine history has 
been usurped by poets and mythologists, there is, even in their 
marvellous commonwealth, sufficient light to show the human 
countenance, however dimly and imperfectly. 


But, setting aside all speculations of this kind, the mythology 
of the East is a collection of splendid fancies, richly poetical, 
and wonderfully various. Every European reader has had his 
imagination stirred and ennohled by the genii and magical 
personages of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ which is commonly the 
first book by which we are initiated into the mysteries of in- 
vention ; and recently, all admirers of sublime fiction, enlivened 
by singular wit and humour, have again been led back to the 
wild vagaries of Oriental fancy, by the History of the Cal ph 
Vathek. In D’Herbelot, the rea er will meet with all the my- 
thological personages of the East, clothed with an air of vera- 
city, and all the distinguishing attributes bestowed on them by 
the poets. 

By their manner of relating the history of patriarchs and 

rophets, the Arabs have transformed the heroes of scripture 
into a kind of mythological existences. All the events of the 
Jewish history are distorted in their version from their original 
form, being, in most instances, adorned with new supernatural 
ornaments, much more surp ising than their original accom- 
paniments. Ignorant nations know of no impossibilities, be- 
cause they never reason on the laws of nature. To t’ em, mi- 
racles and prodigies appear every-day occurrences, and are ad- 
mired in proportion to their extravagance. As civilization 
advances, supernatural events become of more rare occurrence ; 
nations think more of themselves, and less of the powers above 
them ; actions drop down to the level of possibility, and the 
historian abandons prodigies to the poet. Nevertheless, an 
examination of the legends of the East, of those more especially 
which relate to Palestine and its ancient inhabitants, may not 
be without its utility : in them we see the principal characters 
of the Hebrew Scriptures as they appear to the Arabs, who, re- 
siding from time immemorial in the neighbourhood of the coun- 
try where they performed their exploits, have some claim to be 
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heard on the subject. Josephus’s version of the Jewish history 
is different, in many respects, from that of the Bible ; the Arabic 
account of the same transactions is distinguished from both, 
and chiefly by being more marvellous and circumstantial. 
Oriental historians spare no expense of miracles to give splen- 
dour and piquancy to their relations ; and in default of exact 
testimony, suppose themselves present at certain actions, and 
detail what they imagine must have taken place. They can 
tell to a syllable what Joseph said to Zulieka, the wife of Poti- 
phar, in reply to her amorous advances ; nay, give an exact 
report of the dialogue which passed between God and Eblis on 
the creation of man. 


Following the vicissitudes of the human race, the first great 
event after the deluge, which we find noticed by Oriental 
writers, is the establishment of the Persian monarchy by 
Kaiumarth, the founderof the Pischdadiandynasty. After these, 
succeeds the race of the Cainides, which ended in the person 
of Darius, defeated and slain in the wars with the Macedonians. 
The achievements of Alexander enter also into the story of the 
East, where they appear in the light in which they were viewed, 
when they happened, by the Asiatic nations. A third race of 
Persian kings, the Ashcanian dynasty, next come under our view ; 
and these, again, are succeeded by the Arsacides and Sassanians ; 
the latter of which fell, in the person of Yezdejerd, with the 
empire itself, the sovereignty of which then passed into the 
hands of the Mohammedans. All these revolutions are related 
in the ‘ Bibliotheque Orientale,’ upon the authority of original 
historians. 

The series of events next in order of time, relate to the esta- 
blishment of the northern empires of Asia. Reposing upon the 
authority of the Bible, and working out its succinct narratives 
into extensive and minute details, the nations of the East deli- 
neate authoritatively the migration and settlement of tribes; the 
origin and p:ogress of nations and languages ; the founding of 
institutions and cities ; and the particulars of wars which, in the 
remotest times, disfigured the surface of Asia. Immediately 
after the deluge, the adventurous posterity of Japhet pushed their 
migrations, they say, through Scythia, and the heart of Asia, to 
China and the limits of the old world ; scattering, as they pro- 
ceeded, the seeds of those mighty races of men, which, a ter- 
wards, under the name of Scythians, Tartars, Mongols, Huns, 
Vandals, and Goths, overflowed their obscure seats, and carried 
terror and desolation over the habitations of civilization and the 
arts. Whatever degree of credit the reader may think due to 
these traditions of Japhet and his offspring, he will not fail to 
acknowledge that the vast movements of the tribes of central 
Asia, which, in all ages, have pressed upon and terrified the 
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less warlike inhabitants of the south, are subjects worthy his 
profoundest attention. Thence have issued, successively, 
Attila, Genghis Khan, Batou, Holagon, Timour, and Nadir 
Shah, names rendered celebrated by the great, but destructive 
qualities of their possessors. 


A distinct series of events, taking their rise in the hypocrisy 
or fanaticism of Mohammed, occupies a large portion of the 
‘ Bibliotheque Orientale.’ It is a subject, too, which deserves 
to be profoundly contemplated. Temporal empires, whether 
founded by policy or the sword, are transient and fleeting, 
compared with those spiritual dominions established by religious 
enthusiasm. Chains and yokes may be shattered by courage ; 
but an idea, an opinion, a Belief, once firmly seated in the mind, 
bids defiance to revolution, and is only to be worn away by the 
‘low-wasting footstep of time. Look at the history of mankind ; 
see the miraculous effects of indefatigable zeal. A man, formed 
apparently, both in body and in mind, like other men, starts up 
among his species, by art and eloquence subdues their aversion 
to servitude ; insinuates into their minds what roots of action 
he pleases, (for opinions are the roots of action) ; and moreover, 
contrives that they shall flourish, in spite of refinement and civi- 
lization, until half the world has been bewildered and infatuated 
by them. The origin of those opinions which now pass current 
in the streets of London and Paris is lost in the obscurity of 
antiquity; some of them were hatched in the head of a man 
who tended sheep 4,000 years ago, in the neighbourhood of the 
Red Sea; some sprang up in the mitred heads of the Babylo- 
nian Magi. Opinions, in fact, appear to be almost indestruc- 
tible, like the first matter. They are the instruments of g:eat 
men, and the lords of the vulgar; and may, like veils be thrown 
over beauty of mind, or conceal, beneath their folds, the hideous 
features of depravity. 


D’Herbelot very justly regarded the vicissitudes of the Ca- 
liphate as a matter most worthy of his study ; he perused the 
Oriental writers, who treat of this subject, with peculiar atten- 
tion ; he amassed the most ample materials for the history of it ; 
and it may, we think, be said, even now, that no work in any 
European language contains so large and complete an account 
of the fortunes of Mohammedanism as the ‘ Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale.’ To one splendid period of the Caliphate, the reign of 
Haroun al Raschid, our minds are very early directed by the 
Arabian Nights, which are read by every body ; to its decline, 
by the Crusades, and the romantic exploits of our King Richard, 
and his great rival Saladin. Beckford’s tale of ‘ Vathek,’ 
which must be as lasting as our language, has also its share in 
conferring glory on the Caliphate ; for fiction runs more ex- 
tensively through society than history, being written on pur- 
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pose to please ; whereas, history is composed merely to inform 
posterity what has happened in the world. In D’Herbelot the 
reader may make the acquaintance of Haroun and his Vizier 
Giafar, with Zobeide, and the ladies of her court; though we 
will not answer for his finding them quite so interesting as 
in the story of the ‘Sleeper Awakened,’ or, the ‘ Three 
Calenders.’ 

In our estimation, this portion of the ‘ Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale,’ which relates to the Caliphs of Bagdad, is by far the most 
delightful ; for the mind loves to find itself standing on firm 
ground, where it expected to meet with nothing but baseless 
fiction. The manners, likewise, of the early Commanders of 
the Faithful were splendid and striking ; they were, many of 
them, great conquerors or great scholars ; their seat of empire 
rose pre-eminent over all the cities of the East; and their sub- 
jects were more thoroughly imbued with enthusiam, piety, and 
valour, than any nation then existing. It might be expected, 
therefore, that D’Herbelot’s account of these spiritual princes, 
and their subjects, would be full of interest, and it is so. 
Amazed himself at their magnificence, he paints, but with a 
diffident hand, the glories of Bagdad, Damascus, and Samarah ; 
the pomp and luxury of the princes who inhabited them ; their 
palaces, libraries, retinues, and armies. 


The picture which D’Herbelot has given, from Oriental 
writers, of the manners of the Tartars, agrees, as M. Galland 
observes, exactly with that anciently drawn of the same people 
by Quintus Curtius; their simplicity, their candour, their 
sentiments, their contempt of ambition, and, in short, their 
whole manner of life, remaining still unaltered. But were we 
disposed to convert our notice into a naked table of contents, 
it would still be impossible to enumerate the rich materials of 
so vast a work, which contains no less than eight thousand six 
hundred articles ; to convey a general idea, however, of what is 
to be found in it, in addition to what we have already spoken of, 
we may briefly mention that it gives an ample account of the wars 
of the Caliphs and of the Ottoman Sultans with the Greek Em- 

erors ; of the Crusades ; of the Musulman religion, its schisins, 

eresies, sects, and the wars these have carried on against each 
other; the doctrines they have professed ; their agreement or 
disagreement with the Koran; the biography of Musulman 
sheikhs or saints ; of its doctors, lawyers, philosophers, mathe- 
maticians, historians, physicians, poets; as well as that of 
every kind of writers on sciences or arts that have ever flourished 
in the East. 


In general, it is customary in Europe to look upon the 
Orientals as nations overrun ater | with barbarism and igno- 
rance ; and less civilized than we, they undoubtedly are, But 
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formerly at least, the Persians and Arabs possessed both learn- 
ing and civilization ; and M. Galland, whose opinion is corrobo- 
rated by that of D’Herbelot, contends for the same honour for 
the Turks. From the commencement of their empire, they 
have, he asserts, been addicted to the study of laws and reli- 

ion; and though, in respect to the latter, they are still in 
_ A and error, this is rather to be attributed to a lack of 
one than of learning. Great lawyers, historians, and poets, 

ave sprung up and acquired fame in Turkey ; and, in the opi- 
nion of Galland, the study of poetry bespeaks very great refine- 
ment of manners. We profess not to be i: the least behind 
M. Galland in our admiration of poetry; but reflectiny that 
Homer flourished in a barbarous age, that the Romans had their 
Ennius and we our Chaucer, long before either possessed learn- 
ing or refinement, we can by no means consent to conclude the 
Turks a polished people, because they possess five hundred and 
ninety poets in their language. 

To return to the ‘ Bibliotheque Orientale,’ the learning, in- 
dustry, and taste displayed in the collection of the materials, 
must excite the admiration of every reader; but undoubtedl 
their order and arrangement are exceedingly defective. Much 
allowance should certainly be made, on account of the circum- 
stances under which the work was originally published, the 
author dying before it went through the press ; it does not ap- 
pear, however, that D Herbelot meant to give it any other 
shape than that it now wears, and therefore he is liable to the 
censure which criticism must always inflict on a slovenly, con- 
fused manner. The alphabetical plan is exceedingly faulty in 
itself, when applied to matters of history ; for, besides occasion- 
ing endless repetition, and accounts contradictory, because 
copied, at wide intervals, from different writers, it breaks that up 
into scraps and fragments, which should, if possible, be seen in 
the strictest continuity. With the partiality of an editor and 
a friend, M. Galland endeavours, in his preliminary discourse, to 
exculpate the alphabetical order from the charge of begettin 
confusion ; and, as a set-off against its inconveniences, if it should, 
at last, be found to have any, observes that it allows an author 
to introduce much interesting information into his work, which 
could not otherwise be inserted in it. Allow theentire truth of the 
latter position, and that helps nothing to remove the accusation 
of confusion and repetition made against the alphabetical order 
arrangement. In fact, it must be given uP as regards history ; 
and the practice of modern compilers, who in their Encyclo- 
pdias, condense all they have to say of a country into one 
article, altogether preferred to it. On one or two occasions, 
we have hinted this before; and if any of the learned Orien- 
talists, who now shed a lustre on the literature of France, 
should ever undertake a new octavo edition of the ‘ Bibliotheque 
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Orientale,’ we hope it will occur to him that a great number 
of the historical articles require to be re-written and melted into 
one; and that, in numerous others, there are contradictions to 
be removed, and gross faults to be corrected. 

The additions made to the edition before us,* by Father Vis- 
delou, are much less to our taste than the work itself; they are 
more connected, certainly, but they are dull and awkward, and 
little calculated, in our opinion, to interest the general reader. 
We cannot say the same of the collection of proverbs, sayings, 
repartees, anecdotes, kc., of the Orientals, translated by our 
favourite Galland ; it is in the same xaive style as the ‘ Mille 
et une Nuits,’ and exceedingly well calculated to convey a true 
notion of the spirit of the Eastern nations. 

With all the de‘ects we have ventured to point out, D’Her- 
belot is a charming writer, and his work one of the most valuable 
of all compilations. In the perusal of each separate article, 
the reader will often forget the want of that connection which 
chiefly recommends historical composition ; and in those ar- 
ticles purely biographical, will find very little to reprehend. 
In fact, the ‘ Bibliotheque Orientale’ is a work without which it 
is almost impossible to acquire an extensive knowledge of the 
history, laws, or manners of the East. 





SONG. 
Godlike Liberty. 


Wuo denies that life and love, 

Gifts of heaven, should cherished be ? 

Yet prize we still those gifts above, 
Godlike Liberty ! 


Life is like a branching tree, 
Valued for the fruit it gives : 
Who plucks not from it Liberty, 
Tell me why he lives ? 


Of the glorious gifts of art 
Brightest is the glittering sword, 
Waving round the patriot heart, 
Spurning earthly lord. 


Music’s voice is sweetest then 
When it shrills to hero’s name, 
Giving back those sounds again 
That kindle Freedom's flame. 


Bion 
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PROGRESS OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE, AND CONFLICTING OPINIONS 
AS TO THE CAUSES AND HISTORY OF FOSSIL REMAINS. 


Or all the departments of natural history, geology affords 
the most ample field for speculation ; and it is probably to this 
cause, no less than to its connection with the interests of landed 
pro rietors in mining districts, that it is indebted for its present 

igh popularity among us. The imagination of the poet roves 
scarcely with more freedom than that of the geologist through 
the regions of fancy ; and facts would, doubtless, be as readily 
set at nought by the man of science as by the licensed purveyor 
of fiction, were it not for the occasional collision of opinion, 
which compels a return to the evidences furnished by Nature, 
in the productions daily before him, and limits him, for a while, 
to the soberness of reality. To become acquainted with the 
structure of the earth on which we live, and to endeavour to de- 
rive from that structure, rather than from any other testimony, 
a knowledge of the mode in which it was originally formed, is 
indeed a question, the solution of which well deserves to occupy 
the faculties of a rational being. Such an inquiry must, how- 
ever, be conducted on philosophical principles, based on facts 
unperverted and unstrained, and assuming to know and to prove 
no more than is fairly deducible from them. 


But is this question, in the large extent which many men of 
deep science have given to it, within the grasp of man? Are 
we furnished with data on which to found our reasoning, or have 
we the means of obtaining them! We are not, it is true, ex- 
actly in the situation of those minute insects of a day, which, 
inhabiting the crevices of the bark of the forest oak, 

Whose limbs a thousand years have worn, 


may be supposed to theorize on the original production, and on 
the changes which have taken place in the composition of the 
mighty mass of matter, to which their existence has been at- 
tached. But, with ail the advantages that we are enabled to 
derive from the wisdom of our ancestors, (which, by the bye, 
seems to bealmost entirely, a d we might add, justly, neglected 
by the geologists of the present day,) and from the researches 
of our contemporaries, by what means could a knowledge of the 
orizin of this planet be obtained, without instituting the (to 
man) impossible comparison of its structure with that of the 
infinity of bodies which constitute the universal whole, of which 
it forms so trivial, we had almost said so contemptible, a part. 
And even supposing that we regard the earth as an isolated 
body, to be investigated without reference to any other portion 
of the great system of worlds, to how small an extent have the 
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researches of man, whether prosecuted with a view to profit or 
to science, laid open to him its internal structure, or placed him 
in a condition to determine with certainty the elements of 
which even its surface is composed. In this utter pocorn’ « | 
of connecting our geological investigations in any manner wit 
the system of the universe, and in the equal impossibility of 
scrutinizing, in a complete and satisfactory manner, the mys- 
teries of the globe which we inhabit, we must be content to 
forego all general theories, as the mere fictions of a heated 
imagination, and to apply ourselves to the study of those few 
facts which are really within our reach, and to the elucidation 
of some partial views of the changes which this our earth has 
obviously undergone, in that small portion of its crust which 
we have it in our power to explore. 


That various phenomena, exhibited by the more superficial 
strata of the Earth, afford ample evidence of certain changes 
having been effected in it since its original formation, is a pro- 
position in which all coincide ; but the moment we proceed to 
inquire into the causes by which these modifications have been 
produced, the concord ceases, and, according to the class of 
geologists which we may chance to consult, the most opposite 
agents, fire or water, or even a partial combination of these two 
incompatibles, are successively named to us by the disciples of 
the different schools. The Neptunian theory, or that which 
regards water as the general, if not the universal, cause of these 
changes, is that at present most generally adopted ; its supporters, 
however, differ among themselves as to the mode in which their 
agent has been applied; and are equally in dispute as to the 
number of applications requisite to account for many partial 
and anomalous appearances. Thus, while some conceive that 
the whole of the phenomena may be explained, by a single and 
gradual subsidence of the waters from the face of the earth, 
others contend that their disappearance must have been sudden, 
and almost instantaneous. A third class has maintained, that 
the waters having receded from a portion of the surface of the 

rimitive globe, a universal deluge was subsequently produced, 

y the sinking of the land, thus left to a level below that of the 
seas, which consequently rushed into and filled the newly-formed 
cavity, leaving dry the bed which they had occupied in the anti- 
deluvian ages, and which now forms the habitable portion of 
the earth’s surface. But one or two general deluges are wholly 
insufficient, in the opinion of others, to explain a number of 
facts, which, according to this class of geologists, can only be 
accounted for by repeated inundations. In the chalk basin of 
Paris, for instance, it is stated that no less than six successive 
inundations can have taken place; three of which must have 


been produced by salt, and three by fresh water. Many again, 
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regarding coal as evidently of vegetable origin, have considered 
each layer of that useful mineral as the result of a deluge; a 
supposition which would require no less than one hundred and 
twenty-two successive inundations to account for the formation 
of the strata in the neighbourhood of Liege! Speculators of this 
cast can, in fact, never be at a loss to explain any appearance 
whatever, by some of those “‘ thousand and one revolutions or 
catastrophes, which can be so instantaneously produced, by the 
mere touch of the enchanter’s wand,” to use the words of a 
French geologist, M. Patrin, who was himself as bold a theorist 
as the rest ; witness his favourite doctrine, that the diamond is 
neither more nor less than condensed and concentrated light, 
and numerous other hallucinations of a character almost as 
absurd. : 

It is time, however, that we should take our leave of theory, 
and come to facts. The most striking evidences of the modifi- 
cations undergone by the crust of the earth, are furnished by 
the fossil remains of organized beings, both vegetable and 
animal. Of the former, it will be sufficient to observe, that but 
little is yet satisfactorily known. ‘The mere fragments of trees 
or plants, crushed and mutilated as they are generally found, 
are quite insufficient to supply the data which are necessary to 
enable the botanist to determine, with accuracy, whether any 
of them can, with certainty, be referred to families or g:oups 
not now known to exist. The animal remains are differently 
circumstanced. In the lower departments of animated Nature, 
the fossil reliquize of many genera and families are found, which 
are allowed, by universal consent, to be now entirely extinct. 
The number of lost species appears to be immense ; of shells, 
for instance, 2776 different sorts have been found fossil; only 
64 of which are now known to exist in a living state. As, how- 
ever, we advance higher in the scale of organization, and ap- 
proach the more perfect animals, the number of those known to 
exist in both states increases considerably. But even here, we 
find an important discrepancy between the geographical posi- 
tions of the same animal, inhabitine the surface of the earth, 
and buried beneath it. In the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia are found the bones of animals, the living analogues of 
which exist at present in India and in Africa. But by what 
means have the bones been transported to regions so remote 
from those to which the animals are now confined! Various are 
the explanations which have heen offered of this anomaly. It 
has been contended, that the bones have been conveyed from 
their native country by means of currents ; but it seems highly 
improbable, that the remains of Asiatic, of African, and of Eu- 
ropean animals should be thus heaped together in one spot. 
It is, moreover, not merely in strata, evidently deposited from 
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water, that these remains are met with; they ate found also in 
fissures of rocks, through which water has never penetrated 
since the bones have remained in them. To account for these 
instances, it has been conjectured that the bones have been the 
relics of the repasts of some carnivorous animals, to which the 
fissure has served as a retreat; the well-known cave at Kirk- 
dale, soy readily quoted as the den ofa hyena. On this sup- 
position, the difficulty is by no means diminished : either the con- 
stitution of the Kirkdale hyena must have been so entirely 
different from that of Africa, as to enable it to exist in a climate 
totally dissimilar, in which case its bones should have presented 
marks of a different organization, none of which are perceptible ; 
or the climate of the north of England must have been so much 
warmer than it is at the present day, as to allow of the hyena 
existing in it with the same ease as it now does in the south of 
Africa. The attempt to explain away the difficulties, attendant 
on either of these suppositions, may he left to their respective 
advocates, whose ingenuity and zeal have been already amply 
proved. 

To a third theory on the subject, which has been recently ad- 
vocated with uncommon industry by Mr. John Ranking, we 
shall advert with somewhat more detail, as the work* dedicated 
to its illustration contains much discursive matter, of peculiar 
interest to the student of the history, topography, and manners 
of the East, during the middle ages. It will, however, be seen 
that we regard the geological views maintained by him as 
equally open to objections with those just alluded to, and as no 
less surrounded with difficulties, some of which appear to be 
insuperable. 


Martini, Bayer, and other writers, historians rather than 
geologists, had advanced and supported an opinion which natu 
rally connected itself with the course of their previous studies, 
that the tropical and southern animals, the bones of which have 
so repeatedly occurred in the northern regions of Europe and 
Asia, had formed part of the conquering armies of the Romans 
and Mongols, or had been the relics of the combats between 
wild beasts, in which the former people especially delighted. 
The same views were entertained by our illustrious countryman, 
Camden, who regarded the bones of elephants discovered in 
Britain as belonging to those brought hither by the Emperor 
Claudius. On these hints Mr. Ranking has entered upon a 





* Historical Researches on the Wars and Sports of the Mongols and Romans, 
in which elephants and wild beasts were employed or slain. Andthe remarkable 
local agreement of history with the remains of such animals found in Europe 
and Siberia ; containing Life of Genghis Khan, &c. &c. &c. By John Rankivg, 
resident apwards of twenty years in Hindoostan and Russia. 4to. p. 516. With 
a map and ten plates, 
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very extensive series of historical researches, and has collected 
together, from every accessible quarter, the testimonies of his- 
torians in support of the employment of elephants in war, and 
of their exhibition, together with other animals brought from 
distant regions, for the amusement of the people under the do- 
minion of the Roman empire. By ta a also a complete 
list of the places at which the remains of these exotic animals 
have been found, he endeavours to show the probability, in al- 
most every case, of their being the relics of those elephants 
which accompanied the armies, or of the wild beasts which pe- 
rished in the sanguinary combats of the amphitheatre. Ble- 
phants were first introduced into Italy by Pyrrhus ; they were 
subsequently employed in greater numbers by Hannibal ; and 
Mr. Ranking traces the route pursued by the latter, for the 
purpose of showing that, at about twenty places, in and near 
the line of his march from the south of France into Italy, the 
bones of these immense animals have been found imbedded in 
the earth. These living masses were afterwards introduced 
into the composition of those armies, which reduced, under the 
dominion of Rome, nearly the whole of Europe, to the conqu st 
of the western parts of which, especially, the terror inspired by 
their unusual appearance must, in the first instance, have ma- 
terially contributed. It is, indeed, said by Polyenus, though 
no allusion whatever is made to the circumstance by Cesar 
himself, that the hardy Britons, while defending the passage of 
the T ames against the conqueror of Gaul, were thrown into 
disorder only by the advance of an armed and turreted elephant. 
In England, they were afterwards made use of in large num- 
bers, under the emperors Claudius and Severus ; they also ac- 
companied the armies which subdued Switzerland, France, and 
Germany, having been previously employed in Spain by Han- 
nibal, and in Greece immediately after the conquests of Alex- 
ander in the East. 

As the Roman empire extended itself eastwards, and in- 
cluded Egypt within the scope of its vast dominions, the faci- 
lities of acquiring elephants for the purposes of war or exhi- 
bition were, of course, considerably increased. Other exotic 
animals were also more readily obtained; and the numerical 
amount of the supply became at length almost incredible. The 
brains of six hundred ostriches are said to have been served up 
to the monster Heliogabalus in one dish. Five hundred bears 
were killed in one day, in a combat with as many other wild 
animals from Africa. No less than one hundred lions were on 
one occasion slain by the hand of Commodus in the amphi- 
theatre; and it is related, as a proof of the prudence and mo- 
deration of Hadrian, that it was only on his birth-day that a 
thousand wild beasts were annually slain in the shows. It 
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would be disgusting to dwell on the numerous, and apparently 
exhaustless, authenticated instances of these wanton atrocities. 
Sanguinary as man essentially is, in the Romans the organ of 
destructiveness must have been developed to the fullest extent. 
Bloodshed would seem to have been their sole occupation and 
delight. While resting from the slaughter of their fellow-men, 
it was their recreation to witness the wholesale destruction of 
other animals. Wars and sports indeed! The titles may ap- 
pear captivating, but are they not altogether delusive! When 
applied to the history of Rome, can they have any other mean- 
ing than licensed murder and wanton barbarity ? 


It was not, however, merely at Rome that these spectacles of 
butchery were exhibited. There, indeed, they shone in their 
fullest splendour; but all the large cities of the empire weré 
partakers in the savage gratification. Every where throughout 
the West, where Roman garrisons were stationed, amphi- 
theatres were erected, and animals were exhibited to be 
slaughtered, either by the excited fury of their fellows, or by 
the hands of equally brutal men. Italy still abounds with the 
remains of these amphitheatres, which are also stated to be ex- 
tremely numerous in England. Taking these as the point of 
departure, Mr. Ranking shows that almost every collection of 
the bones of quadrupeds, hitherto discovered, has been in the 
neighbourhood of these establishments, of which he gives a very 
complete list, illustrated by an enumeration of the fossil relics 
found in their vicinity. For so extensive a collection of facts 
he is entitled to our thanks ; but while we are convinced that 
by his industrious inquiries he has furnished proofs amply suf- 
ficient to satisfy even the most sceptical, that animals were 
slaughtered by the Romans, in number ten, nay, a hundred- 
fold, exceeding the skeletons hitherto found, we cannot by any 
means concur with him in referring the latter to the origin for 
which he so ingeniously contends. 


To every theory which contemplates the fossil bones of quad- 
rupeds as the remains of animals co-existent with man, the 
forcible objection presents itself, that these skeletons are never 
accompanied by those of the human race. There exists no au 
thentic aecount of any portion of a human skeleton having yet 
been found in a fossil state, a circumstance which strongly fa- 
vours the probability that man had not been created at the 
period when those catastrophes occurred which involved the 
destruction of so many other animals. It is a known fact, that 
human bones are not more perishable than those of horses, 
since, on the field of battle, and in the half promiscuous graves 
oceasionally resorted to in its vicinity, they are found com- 
mingled together at times very distant from those at which they 
fell. But the bones of the horse have repeatedly been disco~ 
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vered in a fossil state: ought we not. then, equally to meet 
with those of man, if he existed at the same time with the horse * 
We know that the vestiges of a wound from an arrow, ora 
yl have been said to be visible on one of the bones of the 
elk, so repeatedly found in the peat-bogss of Ireland, and that 
this has been recently adduced as a sinel af the activity of man 
during the existence of that animal at least. But even if we 
grant the fact, and admit the justice of the inference, it alters 
not in the least our general argument. ‘The elk of Ireland does 
not fairly fall under the denomination of fossil, so generally ap- 
plied to it ; the causes which have engulphed it having evidently 
originated in the rapid growth of vegetable matter, which is 
still actively proceeding in all such situations. That animal is 
never found deeply imbedded in the soil, and therefore cannot 
be regarded as similarly situated with the elephant, whose bones 
are discovered beneath one hundred, or one hundred and fifty 
feet of marl. 

The existence of undoubted human skeletons in a limestone 
rock, on the coast of Guadaloupe, may perhaps be objected to 
us; but various circumstances are conclusive against the claim 
of these bones to any thing like the antiquity of fossil remains, 
of the characters of which they are moreover destitute. Into 
these circumstances, our limits forbid us from entering, but the 
following extract from the paper in which Mr. Keenig first made 
the fact known to the Royal Society, will show that, in the 
opinion of that gentleman, which has since received the decided 
sanction of M. Cuvier and all the leading geologists, no parallel 
can be in: tituted between these skeletons and the fossilremains 
of mammiferous quadrupeds. 

All the circumstances under which the known depositions of bones occur, 
both in alluvial beds, and in t' e cavers and fissures of fleetz limestone, tend 
to prove that the animals, to which they belonged, met their fate in the very 
places where they now lie buried. Hence it may te considered as an axiom, 
that man and other animals, whose bons are not found intermixed with them, 
did not co-exist in time and place.—Phil. Trans. | art 1, 1814, 

Another objection might be raised, ‘vom the existence of bones 
of the Asiatic elephant in North America, a continent in which 
neither the testimony of historians, nor the evidence supplied 
by any vestiges now remaining, affords the slightest ground for 
the suspicion of the conquerors of the old world having ever 
gained a footing. By them, then, we should urge, the shamhante 
whase remains have eee discovered could never have been in- 
troduced into the New World. This has also struck Mr. Ran- 
king as a weak point in the position he has taken up, and as he 
expresses a hope of being able, at a future period, to throw 
some light on the subject, we refrain for the present from 
pressing it. We also abstain from urging a consideration of 
the utmost weight, deducible from the discovery of the fossil 
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remains of no less than twelve genera of mammiferous quadru- 

eds alone, which are now universally regarded as extinct. It 
is true that with the zoology of several extensive districts we 
are still but very imperfectly acquainted ; and it is just possible 
that some of these animals may still be found to exist on the 
surface of the globe. While a doubt remains on the subject, 
the advantage of that doubt we are willing to concede. 


Other objections suggest themselves, on the perusal of the 
catalogue of the animals exhibited at Rome. Although the 
greater number of those contained in the list supplied by Mr. 
Rankine’, are now found in the fossil state, there are several, as 
the cameleopard, the ostrich, &c., no remains of which have yet 
occurred in any part of Europe; and it is particularly pro- 
voking, that among t ese lost animals, should be included that 
one which is the most interesting of the whole. If the skeleton 
of the onyx so common at Rome as to be used for drawing car- 
riages, could be recovered, it would materially assist us in veri- 
fying the existence, or explaining the true nature of the 
much talked of, but probably fabulous, unicorn; to which it 
ap ears to have approached more nearly than any cther animal. 
We fear, however, that little elucidation of the subject can be 
anticipated from this source. Crocodiles also are enumerated 
in the list of animals exhibited at Rome, but the fossils of this 
genus could not possibly have been co-existent with the mam- 
miferous quadrupeds, whose relics are now discovered. With- 
out entering into any particular description of the different 
strata, it will be sufficient to state that no bones of the latter 
class of animals have at any period been found, except in 
formations of more recent origin than chalk, while, on the con- 
trary, the remains of crocodiles are invariably found imbedded 
in formations more ancient than the chalk itself. The croco- 
diles must, therefore, have been deposited in their present posi- 
tion at a time far anterior to that at which the other animals 
were engulphed. 


In thus attempting to show the untenable nature of the po- 
sition, that the fossil hones now discovered are referrible to 
animals which have been brought together by the hand of man, 
we have combated no new theory. With the partiality of any 
living author for the hypothetical progeny of his own brain, we 
have not interfered. r. Ranking does not claim the merit of 
a new discovery ; he barely claims, what we are willing to allow 
him to an extent far beyond that which he assumes for himself, 
the merit of furnishing data sufficiently extensive and authentic 
for the elucidation of the question. His industry and research 
are entitled to our best danke, which we are most ready to 
tender to all who support their reasonings by facts, which, 
without an energetic stimulus of some kind, would still remain 
buried in obscurity. While from those who zealously exert 
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themselves to display the grounds on which these theories rest 
we are sure to derive both information and amusement. The 
secongepent, in a novel form, of old and neglected materials, 
the placing them in a new light, and the clearing away of error 
and fiction, from dispated points, are tasks laboriou. to an 
author, but cannot fail at once to instruct and gratify his 


readers. 

As the leading object of this article has been to exhibit some 
of the hypotheses advanced for the purpose of explaining the 
origin of the fossil remains of distant periods, if not, as Parkin- 
son terms them, of a former world, and as that portion of Mr. 
Ranking’s work which re‘ers to the West was amply sufficient 
to illustrate his views on the subject, we have hitherto scarcely 
alluded to that greater portion of it which regards the East. 
But our limits now warn us to be brief. We may, therefore only 
mention that the histories of Genghis Khan, of his successor, 
Kublai, and of the great conqueror of the East, Tamerlane, are 
adverted to at considerable length ; that the progress of thei con- 
quests, until they became masters of nearly the whole of Asia is 
carefully traced ; thatexcursive illustrations are given relative to 
the geographical position, topography, and manne’s of many of 
the countries and cities which successively fell beneath their 
yoke, from the works of Marco Polo, Rubruquis, and other neg- 
lected and partially rejected travellers of the middle ages ; and 
lastly, that the employment of elephants in war and in the 
pomp of state, the extensive huntings in which whole armies 
were frequently employed, and the combats of animals con- 
ducted with all the magnificence of the East, are particularly 
noticed and described. Much, in fact, is contained in this de- 
partment of the wo k which, while it affords amusement to the 
general reader, will also contribute to the information of the 


historical and topographical student. 





SONNETS ON SHAKSPEARE. 
No. 1.—As You Like it. 


A leafy rustling fills the sunny air, 

And the glad humming of the forest be, 

Who o'er sweet wild-flowers wakes her minstrelsy, 

An the stream’s murmur, makes a music rare, 

Soothing the hear’, tillevery trace of care 

Fades like the furrow from a summer sea. 

Who would not live in forests? Doth the pall 

Of purple and of goli gleam half so bright 

As the blue sky and silver waterfall? 

Do kiigs and courtiers ia rich er ines dight, 

*Midst perfumed chambers, feel the pure delight 

That the fresh forest breeze here yields to all? 

We want but Rosalind—with such a maid 

’T were heaven to dwell beneath the greenwood shade. 
Rervarn Wryenirrr. 
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IMPROMPTU. 


[tn Spain, whenever the king travels, and sojourns any where, even fora 
single night, he allows the innkeeper, or proprietor of the house, if a private 
dwelling, where he has so lodged, to suspend outside the house aniron chain 
( Cadfxe), which is universally done (much as over the gateways of our county 
g ols) and*this marks the king’s having honoured it with his preseoce. Ona 
first observiig this, an English traveller made as impromptu in Spauish, to the 
surprise of his fellow travellers i) the Diligesce, who were not accustomed to 
such boldness from a stranger. ‘The following is a correct English version of 
the thought it embodied. | 

When monarchs travel, as of late they’ve done, 
Througheut the various realms that own their sway, 
A snuff-box, seal, or riag, they’re wont anon 
To give their hosts in token of their stay ; 
Far other boon, howe’er, this king bestows, 
As on he journeys through the land of Spain— 
He gives his friends what othe:s would their foes, 
(Fit emblem of his rule !)—an Iron Chain 
P. M. W. 





LIBERALITY OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT TOWARDS THE 
NATIVE MEDICAL INSTITUTION OF BENGAL. 


Tuere are two modes in which the Press exercises a salutary 
influence on the destinies of mankind :—by encouraging, with due 
praise, whatever is just, virtuous, and benevolent; and, on the other 


hand, repressing, by censure, whatever appears injurious to the com- 
mon weal, and hostile to “ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number for the greatest length of time.” How much shall be devoted 
to praise and how much to blaine does not depend upon the honest 
and impartial publie writer, but on the times in which he lives, and 
the events by which he happens to be surrounded: since he cannot 
alter the nature of things, but, if he discharge his duty faithfully, 
must characterise them as he finds them. If, therefore, in our 
political disquisitions we have lately felt ourselves too often called 
upon to raise the voice of blame, we cannot but lament it as a 
public misfortune that existing cireumstances have assigned to us so 
painful a task ; and we rejoice that an opportunity is now afforded 
us of showing that it is the aspect of the times, and not our own in- 
clination, which makes us so often pursue that cheerless course. We 
have now the more agreeable duty of bestowing the just meed of 
praise on Lord Amherst and the other members of the Government 
of Bengal, for a series of measures which redound highly to their 
honour, as enabling the Natives of India to enjoy the benefits of 
medical science, a brief history of which will, we trust, be found 
interesting as well as useful. 

In the year 1822, at the close of Lord Hastings’s administration, 
a school was founded at Caleutta by the Government, under his 
auspices, for the instruction of Hindoos and Mohammedans in medi- 
cal knowledge. This new institution was first intrusted to the care 
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of Dr. Jamieson, and} as this gentleman held several other situa- 
tions at the time, the appointment and the discussions to which 
these pluralities gave rise, with other cireumstances which eventually 
arose out of them, excited much publie attention, and will not soon 
be forgotten in Beng]. If, amid the distraction necessarily at- 
tendant on so many different duties, that gentleman was able to 
undertake anything of importance for promoting the objects of the 
institution, his life unfortunately was not prolonged to carry his de- 
signs into effect. ‘The severe scrutiny exercised on the propriety of 
the first appointment may perhaps have had a beneficial influence on 
the selection of his successor. However this may be, the present su- 
perintendent of the Native Medical Institution appears to be highly 
qualified for his situation, and to be happily endowed with a 
sufficient quantity of industry to turn his learning and his talents to 
the best account. At the last annual examination of the College of 
Fort William the Governor-General observed, “ The management 
of the (Native Medical) Institution had been confided to the zealous 
and able superintendence of Dr. Breton; and that gentleman has 
already prepared, in the native languages, various essays and short 
treatises, calculated not only to promote the instruction of the 
pupils under his charge, but gradually to disseminate among the 
Natives of India a highly useful knowledge of the principles of 
medical science.” We have the pleasure to add, that these works 
have fortunately reached our hands; having been transmitted 
by the author to the learned Dr. Gilchrist, who has committed them 
to us for public use. We here subjoin a list, explanatory of their cha- 
racter and contents: 

1. A Vocabulary of the Names of the different Parts of the Human Body, 
and of the Medical and Techical Terms applied to them—in English, Arabic, 
Persian, Sanscrit, and Hinduwee. 

2. Hindoostanee versions of the London Pharmacoperia in both the Persian 
and Naguree characters, in two volumes. 

8. Treatise on Suspended Animation, from the Effects of Submersion, 
Hanging, Noxious Air or Lightning, and the Means of Resuscitation ; in the 
Naguree character and in the Hindoostanee language. 

4. Substance of a Lecture on the Cholera Morbus, delivered to the Students 
of the Native Medical Institution ; in the Naguree and Persian characters and 
in the Hindoostanee language. 

5. Introductory Lecture on Anatomy ; in the same characters and language 


as the preceding. 
6. Demonstrations of the Brain and its Appendages ; also in the same cha- 


racters and language. 
7. Essay on the Venom of Serpents ; in the same characters and language. 
§. Essay on Intermittent Fever ; in the same. 
9. Essay on Rheumatism ; in the same. 
10. Essay on Cataract ; in the same. 
11. On the Structure of the Eye ; in the same. 
12. On Osteology ; in the same. 
13. Demonstration of the Abdominal Viscera; in the same 
14. Demonstration of the Thoracic Viscera; in the same. 
15. Essay on the Cholera Morbus ; in the Bengalee language. 


These works, with three or four others by the same author, are 
now before us ; and we cannot but express our great surprise, as well 
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as satisfaction, that so much has been done in so short a space of 
time, The whole have been lithographed at the Government litho- 
graphic press at Caleutta, by which means the various forms of the 
Naguree, Persian, and Roman characters, according to the several 
languages of which they consist, have been executed with great ac- 
curacy and beauty; one of the latest improvements in the art of 
printing having thus fortunately stepped in to overcome one of the 
most serious obstacles to the diffusion of knowledge in the Native 
languages, for representing which on paper, lithography is admirably 
adapted. The learned Orientalist to whom these works were 
sent from India having consigned them to us for public use, ac- 
companied with various high testimonials of approbation, we think it a 
duty we owe to Dr. Breton, as well as to his patrons, the Govern- 
meut of Bengal, to lay them before the British public. Dr. Gil- 
christ expresses himself in the following terms : 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir,—The accompanying works, with a letter frem the author, have just 
reached me from India, an1 as their contents may prove highly useful to the 
British Indian public, as well as profitable to their meritorious author, you 
are at liberty to lay those portions of either before your numerous readers, 
which you may conceive will be most interesting to them all in both hemi- 
spheres. You will also receive a Calcutta newspaper, containing the speech 
of Lord Amherst at the Annual Examination of the College of Fort William, 
which, amongst other things touches on the great services of Dr. Breton, who 
is, | perceive, among the senior medical servants on the Bengal establishment, 
and highly esteemed there, not only for professional talents, but also as an 
excellent Orientalist, whose abilities and persevering efforts will yet render 
the Native Medical Institution, over which he has for some years actively 
and honourably presided, so efficient that it will soon become a blessing to 
many millions in our Eastern empire ; provided his efforts be countenanced and 
supported as cordially by the executive at home as he appears to have been 
patronised by the Bengal Government, from their conviction of the urgent ne- 
cessity for such an establishment. On this subject, a reference to Dr. Breton’s 
communication to me, and to the judicious comments of the present Governor- 
General, Lord Amherst, will make any farther detail from myself altogether 
superfluous on this occasion, except my merely adding that the medical and 
language department seem to have each been executed with competent skill 
and fidelity combined ; so much so indeed, that [ would strongly recommend 
the whole set of Dr. Breton’s faithful versions of his professional treatises as 
text and school books for all intended British Indian surgeons in future to 
study at their respective colleges, where Oriental instructors would speedily 
be procurable, if a fair prospect of employment were once opened for them, 
without subjecting the Honourable Company to the smallest additional ex- 
pens’ onthat score, in any way whatever. I presume their present Examining 
Physician enjoys a salary more than commensurate with the responsible but 
very easy duties he has to perform in that capacity ; it would therefore be no 
great stretch of industrious zeal on his part were he to qualify himself as an 
Eastern linguist also, and grant the requisite certificates to candidates for me- 
dical appoiatments in India, previously to their actual nomination by the 
Directors. This office was originally conferred upon an old and able Bengal 
surgeon, who had retired perhaps rather prematurely from the service in con- 
sequence of bad health, and no doubt there may yet be others equally de- 
serving and similarly situated who would gladly perform the united task of 
Examiner in local diseases and languages whenever a vacancy in that post 
should happen, which, comparatively speaking, in its present form (occupying 
one or two hours only with every probationer out of sixty per annum) is almost 
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I have already attentively perused Dr. Breton’s essay on Cholera Morbus, 
and, if the others are all as well executed, he certainly deserves whatever lu- 
crative situation his Honourable Masters can bestow upon him either at home 
or abroad, if they really wish to reward able, old, and faithful servants aecord- 
ing to their respective capacities or deserts. In my time, some forty years 
ago, the cholera morbus, as a fatal epidemic, was hardly known, and { never 
encountered this formidable malady, in that predic ment, but once, while 
marchiug across the couatry from Bombay to Bengal in the month of January, 
when the weather was rather cold at vight, contrasted with the heat from a 
cloudless sky all day. An elderly gentleman, then old enough to have been 
my father, was my colleague as attending Assistant Surgeon at the Detach- 
ment Geueral Hospital, into which six or eight patients were broughi in rapid 
succession, and the whole died of ihe very cholera which has since proved so 
fatal in various parts of Asia. The first patients were, of course, treated se- 
cundwm artem, and every one of them slipped through our hands, under even a 
cautious expulsion of the peccant matter from the viscera, which we then 
naturally enough conceived was the sole cause of the disease ; but before this 
could be eifected, the poor fellows were thus, legitimately enough, despatched 
to theirlong homes. I began to get alarmed, and held a consultation with my 
reverend senior assistant, lest the Superintending Surgeon might hear of the 
havoc commitied by death or the doctors in the General Hospital, and we 
might be blamed not only for our imprudent silence but for our baveful pre- 
scriptions. I honestly told the old gentleman thai we must think and act for 
ourselves in every subsequent case ; for to me it seemed ciear we wer’ wrong 
in practice, however right in the theoretical treatment of our late patients. 
Taking a hearty pinch of snuff, and easiing a significant glance towards the 
unfortunate creature who had recently expired amidst excruciating evacuations, 
he said very coolly, ‘* Well, what would you advise?’’ My reply was short, 
that we could not do worse than had been done, and it was possible we might at 


least have letter luck were all the ordinary rules laid aside, and some remedies 
in the Brownonian style immediately tried. ‘To this the grave doctor readily 
consented, and we desired the Native Assistants to put a quantity of finely 
powdered bark and cinnamon, with a due proportion of laudanum, into a botile 
of Madeira wine, to shake the mixture well, and the moment any person was 
sent to the Hospital he was to take a wine glassful of the medicine, to be re- 


peated every half hour, until one of ourselves could attend in person. This 
experiment was tried with the utmost success, for we never afterwards lost auo- 
ther man, and always had leisure enough to apply proper remedies, by having 
thus in the first instance preserved the vis vite long enough for that purpose. 
Those who were affected had been generally exposed, as centivels or bazar 
people, during the night, to the cold air or dews so common in the winter 
months of India; but whatis very singular, 1 never again saw the cholera for 
the space of twenty years afterwards, though for many seasons of late I find it 
has been a species of plague, traversing the whole Peninsula, and that my 
random recipe has very often acted as a charm in this terrific complaint, but 
wheiher as an accidental specific or a nostrum of ours is more than I can as- 
sert.—lI remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. B. Gricnrist. 


To this letter we are fortunately able to add the testimony of 
various individuals in India, of learned Natives of the country as 
well as Europeans, whose names are a sufficient guarantee that it is 
no ordinary merit which has secured such general approbation. In 
a letter to Mr. Breton, from Rammohun Roy, acknowledging a 
present of his work, the illustrious Hindoo reformer, who has so 
long been labouring to turn his countrymen to a better faith, and is 
alike distinguished by his talents, his learning, and his virtues, 
thus writes : 

I beg you will accept my best thanks for the valuable present of your pro- 
ductions. They are indeed full of instruction, and better calculated to furnish 
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the Natives with useful knowledge than all the works published in this country 
on abstruse subjects. 

The above is dated the 4th of May (1825); and in another let- 
ter, dated the 28th of September, the same practical philosopher, 
who even here takes an opportunity of expressing his opinion of 
these mystical notions, against which his whole life has been a 
continued struggle, thus writes concerning Dr. Bretou’s labours : 

Ailing as I have been, I have perused with great pleasure ihe tracts you 
kindly sent me; and while reading them, I could not help anticipating the 
blessings which these and similar publications are caiculaied to bestow upon 
the Natives of this part of the globe ; since they contain real faets, es ablished 
by experience, and not mere speculations, supported only by preiudice and 
opinion. I hope and pray that your exertions may be crowned wiih success. 

Another Native of learning and respectability, and we believe an 
orthodox Hindoo, Radhakant Deb, expresses similar sentiments on 
the subject, though in a stvle somewhat more Oriental: 

[ have (he says ina letier to Dr. Breton) attentively perused the work (on 
Cholera), and find the obseiva‘ions, symp'oms, and remedies of the dreadful 
malady contained in it to be very wise, proper, beneficial, and effectual. I 
shall introduce and recommend your advice and mediciae bo'h here and in the 
interior, and the humaa lives which will thereby be saved will, I trust, be an 
ample reward for ihe trouble you have taken, »nd the expense incurred in 
publishing and circulating the pamphlet gratuitously. 

Our European testimony is still more ample and conelusive. 
Capt. Macan, the Persian interpreter to the Commander-in-chief, a 
gentleman, whose acquirements in Oriental learning are acknow- 
ledged to be of a high order, observes, addressing Dr. Breton on the 
subject of his work : 

None but Oriental scholars can properly appreciate the difficulties you have 
encountered ; and as you have got over the first step, which is always the 
most difficult, I sincerely hope you will go on. Hitherto we have been in- 
structing the Natives ia their own erroneous system of philosophy, and paiti- 
cularly astronomy, and it is only by doing in other branches of science what 
you are doing in medicine, that we can hope to give them the light of truth. 

In order to place the merits of Dr. Breton on the most unex- 
ceptionable grounds, by adding to the testimony of individuals that 
of public bodies, we give an extract of a letter from Capt. Ruddell, 
secretary to the College Council of Fort William, dated 2ist of 
July last, addressed officially to Dr. Breton: 

The College Council were so much pleased with your pamphlets presented 
to them, that they expressed . wish to see the whole published and distributed 
throughout the country. 

Again, the highest of all professional authorities on the subject in 
Bengal, the Medical Board, caused the following official communi- 

5 > > be. 
cation to be made through their secretary : 

To Peter Breton, Esq., Superintendent of the School for Native Doctors. 

Sir,—Adverting to a letter from the military secretary to Government, 
contaiuing an extract of the proceedings in the judicial department, wiih re- 
ference to a correspondence wiih the Government of Bombay on the subject of 
education, Iam directed by the Medical Board to request that you will be 
pleased to send to this office, at your earliest convenience, six copies of each 
of the different works composed by you for facilitating the acquisition of 
medical and physical knowledge by your pupils, in order that they may be 
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forwarded to Bombay. The Board cannot omit this opportunity of congratu- 
lating you on the usefulness of your labours, and the important advantages 
which seem likely to be derived from them by the medical branch of the 


service throughout the three presidencies.—I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. ADAM, 


Fort William Medical Board Office, Secretary, Medical Board. 
18th Aug. 1825. 

It would be a waste of time to adduce any further evidence on 
this subject, though we have more in our possession ; but we cannot 
resist the inclination we feel to place on public record, to the honour 
of Mr. Bayley, then chief secretary to the Government, and now a 
member of the Supreme Council of Bengal, the humane and liberal 
conduct of that gentleman during the period when the cholera morbus 
was raging so dreadfully in Calcutta, in August and September 
last. We bear testimony to his virtues, when we meet with such 
proofs of them as these, not the less readily, though he was an ac- 
cessary, if not the principal, in bringing ruin on our own heads, 
without even any just pretence for the wanton exercise of power. 

When the terrible malady to which we have alluded was affiict- 
ing the unfortunate natives of Bengal, and many hundreds were 
falling victims to it daily in Calcutta, Mr. Bayley wrote to Dr. 
Breton the following note : 

My pear Sir,—It has occurred to me, that if your treatise on Cholera in 
Bengalee were widely distributed in Calcutta and its neighbourhood just now, 
it would be useful. 

Perhaps the best way would be to send nearly all the spare copies you have 
to Mr. C. Barwell, at the Police Office, to-morrow ; thence they might be 
given to the Native Doctors employed under the police, to the Thanadars, 
and other Native officers who can read Bengalee, and to the Native schools : 
a new edition, to a considerable extent, might be struck off; and i* you will 
report the expense which may be incurred in doing so, either I wiil pay it 
myself, or ask Government to pay it. A few copies in Persian might also be 
usefully distributed from the Police Office.—Y ours sincerely, 

(Signed) W. B. Baytey. 

From this letter it is evident that to his influence and exertions 
ought to be attributed the following official communication from the 
Government to the magistrates of Calcutta, dated the Ist of Sep- 
tember last, which passed through his department : 

The temporary employment, with the sanction and concurrence of Dr. 
Breton, of twenty of his most experienced pupils, in those parts of the town 
where the sickness chiefly prevails, as well as the distribution of Dr. Breton’s 
treatise on the cure of the cholera, in the Native languages, appear to Govern- 
ment to be measures calculated to be of great immediate advantage ; and his 
Lordship in council desires that you will communicate to Dr. Breton the sense 
which Government entertains of his prompt and zealous co-operation wi'h 
you, and of his compliance with your suggestions at a time when an official 
reference for formal sanction would have involved serious delay and incon- 
venience. 

The result is stated in a letter from the magistrates of Calcutta, 
dated some weeks afterwards, which, as a public document, we 
think of sufficient importance to be also given entire : 


To P. Breton, Esq. 
Sir.—We beg leave to inform you hat the decrease in the number of cases 
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of cholera in the town will now admit of the aid of your students being with- 
drawn, and request the favour of you to recal them. 

We cannot let this opportunity pass without recording our approbation of 
their conduct, and the great benefit derived from their skill and attention. 

We beg leave to enclose the copy of a paragraph [quoted above ] of a letter 
from the chief secretary to Government, expressive of the sentiments his Lord 
ship in council entertaias of he measures adopted, in the deputation of your 
students ; and we return you thanks for the hearty co-operaiion we have ex- 
perienced f.om you personally in averting the calamity with which the town 
was afflicted.— We are, Sir, your most obedient servants, 

(Signed) C. R. Barwett, Chief Magistrate. 
Calcutta Police Office, W. C. Braquiere, Magistrate. 

13th Sept. 1925. 

Now what was the nature of the calamity which this Native Me- 
dical Institution contributed so essentially to avert ? It was a mor- 
tality which, according to the public papers, was carrying off in the 
town of Calcutta and its suburbs from four to seven hundred human 
beings daily! 'The great majority of these miserable victims were of 
course too indigent to procure the aid of the few European phy- 
sicians, even if they could possibly have attended to them; and the 
want of medical advice could therefore only be supplied by such 
an institution as this, for educating the Natives themselves, so as to 
bring the medical art within the reach of the body of the people. 
Can any thing more be necessary to prove its utility? An institu- 
tion which, in a single week, had saved perhaps thousands from the 
grave; which, as regards the diffusion of science, Mr. Secretary 
Bayley says, in another letter dated September 4th, speaking of 
Dr. Breton’s labours, “ had already done more than he could have 
expected in many years.” We wish therefore we could stop here, 
and conclude by saying, that we feel confident an institution esta- 
blished by that liberal and enlightened ruler of India, the Marquis 
of Hastings, and so steadily supported by his successors, an institu- 
tion patronized by the rulers of India, and applauded by the people, 
containing at once the source of present blessings and the promise 
of great future improvement, would continue to flourish, and be 
maintained by the joint approbation of all, in full health and vigour. 

But will it be credited that the Honourable Court of Directors of 
the East India Company—they who profess to entertain so tender 
a regard for the welfare of their Indian subjects, that they seruple 
to let an Englishman settle among them, lest he should hurt the 
“imnocent Natives”—they who are unwilling to trust them with a free 
press, lest it should operate upon them like ardent spirits on the 
red men of America—and who profess to have the same regard for 
their bodily as for their mental health, should, after having sanctioned 
the suppression of all free discussion, now wish to suppress this Me- 
dical School for educating Native Doctors? Will it be said that our 
rules for the human constitution are as unsuited to them as our 
clothes are to their bodies ; or as the British Constitution is to their 
political condition? ‘That, in short, our pills and our potions would 
prove as hurtful to them as our political nostrums ‘—thot the lancet 
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and scalpel of the surgeon are as dangerous in their hands as the 
pen and the press ? But whatever be the reason of this new crusade 
against the spread of knowledge in India, the fact is stated in the 
following letter from Dr. Breton, communicated to us by Dr. Gilchrist, 
with those already quoted, for publication : 


My pear Sir.—My friend, Mr. Roberts, of the firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. wrote me some time since that you had been kind enough to notice, in fa- 
vourable terms, the Native Medical Institution, lately established in Calcutta, 
for the instruction of Hindoos and Mohammedans in medical knowle/ge. 

Of all the sciences studied by the Asiatics, that of anatomy and medicine, 
is the least understood and cultivated, and therefore in India it is universally 
admitted that the Bri ish Government could not have established an Institu- 
tion calculated to be of greater public benefit not only to the Civil and 
Military branches of the service, but to the Natives generally, than the Native 
Medical Institution. 

You, who have been in India, are well aware of the acquirements of the 
Native medica! practitioners. Their knowledge of anatomy borders on 
noxentity, and their skill in physic is not far above their anatomical know- 
lelge. Whata blessing then it will be to the Natives generally, to have 
amo igst them their own countrymen, educated on system to the medical pro- 
fession, and capable of alleviating human a‘fiction, which at present consigns 
to a premature grave myriads of deceased inhabitants of our Easiern empire. 

The Native students are beginning to make themselves useful ; eight having 
been already posted to corps, and four are ahout to be attache | to two dispen- 
siries, now forming for the relief of the suffering Natives ; and, in the accom- 
panying records, you will observe a pleasing public testimony of the studeuts’ 
exertions in arresting the progress of that dreadful scourge the cholera mor- 
bus, and I have no doubt that, in course of time, they will prove a highly 
useful class of public servants of the British Government in India. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged utility, and indeed necessity of the 
Native Medical Lastitution, the Honourable Court of Directors have unfortu- 
nately, with a view to economy, order d its abolition ; but the Government of 
India, bound by their sa red duty to their Native subjects, have unanimously 
recommended in the strongest possible terms its continuance, and the Insti- 
tution remains, pending, however, the result of the forcible remonstrance to the 
Honourable Court against iis abolition. 

The late Commander-in-Chief, Sir Edward Paget, it is reported, avowed 
his sentiments in council, that as there was a great deficiency of medical 
officers, Native doctors became indispensably necessary to afford medical 
aid to the numerous detachments from corps in the extensive dominions of 
India, and as it was not possible to procure them when required, it behoved 
Government to esta'lish some kind of institution from which capable Native 
doctors might on all oceasions of exigency be obtained, and it rested with 
Government to consider whether a better or more economical system could be 
devised than that which existed in the school for Native doctors. His Fx- 
cellency further observed, that without a due complement of medical sta’, 
he could not answer for the efficiency of the Bengal army, a point of vital 
importaice to the state. This occurred in April last, and fortunately the 
ge veral voice being in favour of the institution as it stood, an unanimous vote 
was given for its permane.icy. 

The expense of the school for Native doctors is not worthy of a thought, 
being in reality nothing in comparison with the benefits likely to accrue from 
the institution. The latter is pleasingly adverted to by the Governor- 
General, in his speech to the College Council, and hailed by the Natives with 
gratitude. 

The anatomical plates and works published from time to time, for the use 
of the N vive studeats, are pristed at the Goverument Lithographic Press, at 
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no other expense to Government than that of ink and paper. In short, while 
every measure is adopted to ensure the utility of the school for Native doc- 
tors, rigid economy is studied and observed; and on the score of ex; ense the 
Honourable Court of Directors will never have reason to complain. Indeed 
the medical institution may be said to be in unison with the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan colleges, established for the dissemination of general knowledge 
among the Natives of India. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 
P. BRETON. 

Superintend. of the Native Med. Instit. 

Calentta, October 31, 1825. 

This article heaving already extended to so great a length, we 
hasten to a conclusion, confident that such a ease needs very little 
comment. For afier the simple statement of the facts, we think 
the Court of Directors will hardly venture to persevere in ther 
efforts to subvert this infant institution. Willit he for a moment 
tolerated, in this enlightened age and country, that they should sup- 
press almost the only institution yet established by the British in 
India, for introducing among our Native subjects useful and prac- 
tical European science? If the British public countensnee this, 
instead of being any longer spoken of as an enlightened, a liberal 
or generous people, they deserve to be ranked Je/ow the very Goths 
and Vandals. For even these barbarians, if they had possessed 
any learning, would have imparted it to the nations they overran. 
ft was the boast of the Romans to civilize the nations which they 
subdued; but if such a measure as this be carried into effect, no 
doubt will remain in the opinion of the world that the systematic 
policy of the British is to keep their subjects plunged in the most 
degrading ignorance. 

We would warn the Directors that if they bring such a stigma 
upon the national character, the time is fast approaching when it 
will be considered whether they shall have the power of doing so 
any longer. The sinister influences which lead to such measures 
will be appreciated and provided against. It is true that if a re- 
spectable body of Native physicians were created in India, these 
might fill many subordinate offees, at a much more moderate 
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charge, and render so large a body of European medical officers 
unnecessary. Hence a certain diminution of the patronage of the 
Directors, who would no longer have the appointment of so many of 
their friends from England. But if they venture, on such grounds, 
to put astop to the cultivation of useful science among the natives 
of Bengal, and leave their Native subjects literally to “ perish, in 
millions, for lack of knowledge,” by those dreadful seourges which 
afflict tropical climates, it will afford the strongest ground for in- 
stituting an inquiry whether a body influenced by such motives can 
be any longer intrusted with the government of a vast empire. 
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THE FUTURE. 


*Tis sweet to steal abroad at grey of eve, 

When stars come thronging on the gazing eye, 

As Day’s pale wheels’ fast-fading traces leave 

To Hesper’s train the champaign of the sky ; 

And, seated by some streamlet rippling by, 

Babbling, like Jove’s old oracle, its note, 

To stray with Fancy where Futurity 

Marshals her visions, bright as clouds that float 
Burning o’er vernal skies, on which fond poets doat. 

For then, unshackled by all meaner fears, 

The thoughts that people thick our inmost soul, 

Go crowding forth, and wander to the spheres, 

Or seek the icy brightness of the pole ; 

Or touch on earth some more enchanting goal, 

The arms of beauty, or the trump of fame ; 

Or those delights which prouder minds control— 

The sweets of power, that oft, we find, inflame 
Souls dead to weaker joys, and reckless of a name. 

The Future is the poor man’s heritage : 

Who builds his cot amidst its sunny bowers, 

And hopes to shun the pinching cares of age, 


Close sheltered from the winds and beating showers, 

Forgets the present want that fierce devours 

His strength to bear, and aptitude to bliss, 

And feasts on bounties of the unborn hours, 

Heedless that those to come must spring from this 
In which he circled is by fortunes ail amiss. 


Yet will imagination cheat our cares, 
And gild the dawning scene with richest dies, 
So that the toiling wretch, as on he fares, 
Sees, ever, lovely lands before him rise ; 
And still o’erwhelmed in present agonies, 
Looks onward for some turning in the way, 
In which the vision that before him flies 
May overtaken be, or choose to stay, 
And glad his weary soul, and turn his night to day ! 
And I, I also gaze towards the goal 
Which Fancy bids me hope may yet be won, 
Though the tenth hour has on my musings stole, 
As on him parabled by Judah’s son, 
Who, though hard labour’s heavy sands had run 
Nearly through all the day, was yet allowed 
To overtake by diligence the sun, 
And mingle with the eirlier toiling crowd, 
Though they, like envious churls, bawled out their clamours loud. 
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ON THE LAW OF PRIMOGENITURE.* 


In times like the present, when want and calamity are every day 
becoming more and more prevalent among the great mass of the 
people, it seems to be the duty of every public writer, who can feel 
for mankind, honestly to indicate what appear to him the causes of 
these evils. 'The indispensable brevity of periodical composition 
must always, however, confine the writer of a public journal to 
certain branches only of every great subject at a time; but perhaps 
there is little evil in this; the lapse of a month brings him again 
before the public, with another part of his investigation, which, 
though merely the continuation of a former inquiry, can hardly fail, 
if pursued with moderate judgment, to appear novel and agreeable. 
At least, such is the persuasion with which we now and then enter 
repeatedly upon topics like the one before us, which, whatever their 
importance and utility may be, are much less caleulated than many 
others that could be chosen, to be wrought up into fashionable 
essays. On these occasions, however, we waive all considerations 
of fame or pleasure, content if by any means we can be useful. 


The question at present to be determined is, whether it be for the 
good of the community that all the lands of the kingdom should 
belong to a few aristocratical families, to the entire disinheriting of 
a vast majority of mankind; or that they should lawfully descend 
in equal portions from the father to all his children, and thus, by 
degrees, be equitably divided among the citizens of the state. By 
the laws of England, as they stand at present, a// the landed pro- 
perty of the father descends, along with his rank and title, to the 
eldest son. Against the injustice, and the mischievous and despotic 
tendency of these laws, we now contend; as it is principally from 
them that the poverty and enslaved condition of the majority of the 
English people have, in our opinion, been derived. 

A man without political rights is a slave, and undoubtedly the 
majority of Englishmen have no political rights. It is vain to taik 
of the right of petitioning ; while man has a tongue he will com- 
plain; but, unless he can command the repress of his grievances, 
his complaining will prove of little henefit to him. Of the poverty 
and misery of the people no proof is wanting ; as it is acknowledged, 
we believe, that more than one-fifth of the population has long been 
reduced to the condition of paupers. Moreover, at this very mo- 
ment, tens of thousands of people are bordering on starvation, or 
actually dying for wint, and, if they survive, they must owe their 
lives to the charity of their fellow-citizens. Were these calamities 





* Discours de Mirabeau sur l’égalité des partages dans les successions ; 
précédé du Nouveau Projet de Loi, de la Loi existaate, et de leurs motives, 
24mo. Paris. 1826. 
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occasioned by any convulsion or irregularity of nature, falling in its 
consequences upon all alike, there would then be no room, at least 
on their account, to call in question the excellence of our institu- 
tions. But the famine that now ravages the country, passes every 
mement by full granaries and stately and plentiful mansions, whose 
owners never experienced any other embarrassment than that which 
arises from superfluity of riches. 

There are therefore imperfections somewhere in our laws. Dis- 
tress, overwhelming and almost universal, exists; and it cannot have 
arisen from the minute division of landed property, or property of 
any kind, for never were there so many immense proprietors of 
land, so many unwieldly capitalists more wealthy than Croesus, so 
many princely bankers and merchants, so many well-paid bishops, 
priests and deacons, so many rich generals, admirals, pensioners, 
placemen. Here, then, great estates and great poverty exist to- 
gether: the law of primogeniture, if it does not cause, does not, at 
all events, prevent almost national pauperism. Seeing that this is 
the case, it appears rather surprising thet a worthy Baronet, one of 
the most popular friends of the people, a politician of long standing, 
and aman of ability likewise, should, in a late speech in Parlia- 
ment, have given it as his opinion “ that it was the so much carped-at 
law of primogeniture that kept up the wealth of the country”! 
Keep up the wealth of the country, indeed! Yes, this so much 
carped-at law does certainly keep up the wealth of the country— 
for it keeps it entirely out of the reach of the majority. But let us 
not anticipate. On subjects of this kind, which have generally been 
regarded as legal questions, it is customary, we believe, to imagine 
that none but lawyers are qualified to write. In our opinion, how- 
ever, they, of all men, are the least qualified: versed in the history 
of particular cases and precedents, and habituated to the forms of 
existing institutions, it is but seldom that they look so far as the 
first principles of legislation, and examine the reasons of laws. Yet, 
in speaking of the prerogative of primogeniture, it is necessary to 
understand, not what has, at various periods, appeared just and poli- 
tic to certain legislators, but what really is so. 

Plato, in his Republic, undertook to prove that what is just is po- 
litic. Whether it be so or not, it will always, we think, make rather 
against the character of a law to know that, whatever else it may 
be, it is utterly and radically unjust. In this predicament the law 
of primogeniture stands. For, upon the supposition that the father 
has a right to bestow his property as he pleases, and that it is for 
the good of society that great families should be founded and pre- 
served, all the estate of the father descends after his death to his 
first-born son. It is clear from this that the prerogative of the 
eldest son is erected upon two fallacies; because it may be incon- 
testibly shown that, first, the father neither has, nor ought to have, 
the right to dispose arbitrarily of his wealth; and, secondly, that if 
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he had, the existence of great families, in favour of which alone 
primogeniture is maintained, is an evil that ought not to be tolerated 
in a free state. 

With respect to the father’s right: philosophers have very clearly 
developed the manner in which the right of property is created ; 
the savage inserts a sharp stone into a stick, and thus by his labour 
creates a new form, which from that moment is his property. Prior 
to this, the materials were free. With this axe he fells trees, shapes 
them, and erects himself a hut, which likewise becomes his own. 
He tames wild animals, and encloses a spot of ground to prevent 
their flight, and the animals and the ground become his property. 
But he does not labour alone; his wife and his children share his 
toils, and enable him to support them: while he raises the hut, or 
forms his enclosures, the sons range the forests for game, and the 
wife and the daughters prepare it for food. When not thus em- 
ployed, they engage directly in his labours; some sharpen stakes, 
others weave the willows into the fences, others run about for the 
materials, and carry poles and reeds to form or roof the hut. When 
the work is completed, can the father rise up and say,—* All these 
things are mine”? Grant that the infancy of the children is sup- 
ported by his sole labour; old age and sickness and diseases come 
upon him; he can no longer labour; then are repaid the debts of 
infancy; filial affection watches round his bed, provides him savoury 
and nourishing food, or leads his tottering footsteps to the sunny 
bank before the hut. Without children how could he avail him- 
self of his property? Who would assuage the miseries of age, or 
keep off, by watchful tenderness, the hand of death, for a time ? 
But having children, he is enabled, during manhood, to multiply, ten- 
fold, the property of the family; every hand increases it; every eye 
watches over it. Should he, then, attempt, in the dotage of old age, 
to defraud his children of their shares, and bestow the common 
property upon some guest, brought by chance to his habitation, 
every clown of his neighbourhood would exclaim against his in- 
justice. They would do the same, were he to call all his family 
round his death bed, and say to them—*“ Children, it is very true 
that the sheep I hear bleating without in the cotes were caught 
and tamed by you all; that you likewise lent your hand to raise 
these walls, and gathered the reeds that roof them, and shelter 
us from the rain; that, in short, all we have is the product of our 
joint labour ; nevertheless, as it is highly expedient that posterity 
should know such a man as ‘ Mumbo Jumbo’ existed, I must now 
bestow on you a loaf a-piece, and turn you out of doors, that your 
elder brother, Mumbo, may remain here with his wife, and preserve 

the name and honours of the Jumbos to all eternity.” 

To know upon what principle the possession of wealth and power 
should be regulated in a state, we ought to consider how we would 
now distribute them in case we were to take men from the equality 
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of nature to form a néw community. Supposing us acquainted with 
their minds and habits, it is probable we should not select a drunk- 
ard and an adulterer to be King, or President ; nor weak-minded, 
superstitious persons for our senators; quite the reverse; our choice 
would single out, for exalted stations, the loftiest intellects, and the 
most unblemished characters, and servile and mean employments 
would fall to the lot of those to whom nature should be found to 
have given low and imperfect minds. But in this distribution every 
thing should regard the individual, and nothing the family; it being 
important to know what a man can do, but not whose son he is, 
When astate, however, has been formed, as most states have, by ac- 
cident, and grown to unwieldy size and power in the course of ages, 
the laws enacted from time to time, to answer some immediate exi- 
gency, adhere most commonly to the body politic long after the 
circumstances which gave rise to them have ceased to exist. By 
every bad law there are some gainers, (there are, at least, some who 
reckon themselves such,) and these individuals, having an interest 
which is not that of the public, will always labour to promote “ the 
eraft by which they live.” It is no wonder, therefore, that elder 
brothers, like political Cains, should approve of the law of primo- 
geniture, as it is to them a legal instrument by which they quietly 
possess themselves of the rights of the younger. 

The principle, however, upon which all public business is con- 
ducted in this country—the prevalence of a majority, would quickly 
put an end to what Gibbon called emphatically “ the insolent pre- 
rogative of primogeniture,” for, were all mankind to give their suf- 
frages on the question, the first-born, we suspect, would be greatly 
outvoted. In fact, it is this law that has maintained the “ monar- 
chical principle” in Europe, and kept the great body of the people 
in the condition of aliens and strangers in their own country. The 
privileged orders, always directing the powers of government, con- 
trive successfully to mask their domestic policy from the people, 
and abandon a large portion of their own class, the younger brothers, 
to conduct the brute forces of the populace in foreign wars, or, in 
the shape of teachers, to stultify and enslave their understandings 
at home. If, by any miracle, a poor man rises to some commanding 
eminence in society, the privileged ranks are opened to him, and 
his energies, like a piece of artillery taken in battle from the 
eriemy, are pointed against the ranks from whence he came. As to 
younger brothers, being scions from the privileged trunk, they are 
planted in the great champaign of rank and honours, and either 
shoot up to a level with the parent tree, or quickly wither and die 
away in the shade of their pestilent neighbours. 


It is the law of primogeniture which creates and preserves an 
hereditary aristocracy, the greatest evil which political institutions 
have ever brought upon a country. For what but mischief could 
possibly spring from an order of men born with every favour and 
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advantage of fortune in their hands? Consult common experience, 


= 4 and observe the effects of such an order of things upon the privi- 
j of leged, and upon the despoiled: in the former, the first thing it 
on if does is, to destroy industry and the virtues which spring from it ; 
4 ‘ in the latter, it entirely effaces the stamp of independence, and de- 
pa EY bases the mind, in some instances so far as to make it exult in its 
to own degradation. The best type of a state that cherishes an 
ry € aristocracy in its bosom, is a large family in which one child usurps 
te z the whole favour of the parents: on a different scale the same 
mn é effects exactly take place in each; the favourite, protected against 
c ; labour and the irksome and dangerous vicissitudes of life, is in- 
v dulged with splendid toys, and furnished with all the means of sa- 
i. tisfying his capricious appetites. The other children, having no 


road to enjoyment, except through the gracious smiles of the do- 
mestie darling, and being actuated no less than he by the thirst of 
pleasure, immediately have recourse to cringing and hypoerisy, pre- 
tend extraordinary anxiety for his gratification, and eagerly pro- 
vide him with delights, in the hope that they may, by this means, be 


> 
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vd [ allowed to share them with him. Let any parent who is in doubt 
me & about this bestow a course of exclusive favours on one of his child- 
ly «| ren only, and observe the distinction it will create for that one, and 
¥ the meanness and adulation it will cause in the others. ‘The sturdy 
t brother, who would previously have struck him for the least provo- 
n- 4 cation, now grows humble and submissive, cbeys his beck and call, 
ly : and fears to look amiss lest it should deprive him of his share of 
= % the pleasures which the caprice of the favourite may withhold from 
f- ‘i him altogether. On the other hand, the possessor of the parents’ 
ly 3 distinctions seems to grow taller with conceit, tosses up his head, 
ie ° walks about in a stately pace, runs now here, now there, seeming to 
le : be quite delighted to put his retinue into the most humiliating posi- 
he : tion, to gratify his pride and love of power. It is true that any 
oll i sudden suspension of the exclusive smiles of the parent restores the 
le, i little urchins to their original equality, and, perhaps, procures the 
ms i favourite a severe beating or two, in revenge for the degradation he 
= : inflicted during his good fortune; but this superiority continuing, 
gs or often repeated, would essentially corrupt the favourite, and de- 
ng base his brethren. 
* The gross and palpable favouritism which should prompt a fa- 
to ther to feed his eldest son on white bread, and the younger on 
er brown, or lead him to convert the latter into the personal attendants 
é of the former, would be abominated and decried by all mankind. 
lie Yet this would be by no means a more unjust proceeding than is 
now authorized and practised under the law of primogeniture ; 
which, in reality, confers the hereditary wealth of the family on one 
an son, and employs the rest in the church, the army, or the navy, as 
id satellites to defend and preserve him in the possession of it. 


But although it may perhaps be allowed that the right of the first- 
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born is not founded in nature or in justice, but it may still be urged 
that it is a useful fiction, or, at least, one which has appeared such to 
the great majority of mankind. Nobody ean deny that when once the 
world begins to patronize any particular piece of folly, it generally 
continues its patronage in secula seculorum, and, being judge of its 
own conduct, calls this proceeding, wisdom. But in regard to pri- 
mogeniture, the opinions of the majority have been nearly always 
heretical. Among the Jews the eldest son inherited only a double 
portion ; at Athens all the sons obtained equal portions, while the 
daughters were left dependent on their brothers ; the Roman laws 
originally made no distinction between the sexes, sons and daughters 
inheriting an equal share. In Mohammedan countries, the paternal 
estate descends in even portions to all the sons ; as it also does in 
Hindoostan. ‘The laws of Japan differ from all others in respect to 
succession, no child inheriting in that country except those of the 
wife bestowed by the emperor. Among the benefits conferred on 
France by the Revolution, the abolition of the law of primogeniture 
was not the least, as it removed the greatest stain of barbarism 
from her code, and restored that equality among brothers, which 
the abolition of feudality had established among the citizens in 
general. 

As the Constituent Assembly contained, when this question was 
agitated, a number of lawyers attached to the old maxims of juris- 
prudence, Mirabeau introduced into the speech he prepared for the 
occasion, the title of which we have quoted at the commencement of 
this article (but which he never lived to pronounce), sharp invectives 
against the imperfections of ancient law: full of the daring spirit of 
ithe times, his eloquence always seemed to burst from him, like the 
strains of the Delphian priestess, in involuntary inspiration; but in 
speaking against the law of primogeniture, death, then fast ap- 
proaching him, appeared like a whirlwind to drift away all the 
chaff of declamation from his periods, leaving nothing remaining but 
the pure grains of truth. 

This speech, which will bear to be compared with some of the 
best orations of Cicero, was read to the Assembly by M. Talley- 
rand, then bishop of Autun. Before commencing it, he informed 
his hearers that he went the day before to the house of Mirabeau, 
then on his death-bed ; crowds of admirers or friends thronged the 
rooms: sadness was on all their countenances. The orator only 
was calm and cheerful. During the interview, Mirabeau, who re- 
gretted that he should not be present at the debate on the law of 
primogeniture, delivered into his hands the speech he had prepared 
for the occasion. It was his last labour, and his best: the reading 
of it was frequently interrupted by the enthusiastic applause of the 
hearers, and the splendid and forcible reasoning it contained had 
undoubtedly much influence on the decision to which the Assembly 
shortly afterwards came. 
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To give any thing like an analysis of this speech would carry us 
into too great length, for it embraces a large field, and is remark- 
able for the closeness of its style. As on other occasions, we must 
confine ourselves to a few remarks and extracts; but we shall en- 
deavonr, in the latter, to select such as are likely to do most honour 
to the memory of Mirabeau, and draw the attention of the reader to 
a speech which cannot be too assiduously studied. In quoting such 
a writer, we shall religiously abstain from all attempts at transla- 
tion ; eloquence, as well as poetry, appearing in a foreign language 
much more awkward and clumsy than a Turk or a Hindoo would 
look in the costume of Paris or London. Much must, of course, be 
passed over in silence. Indeed, as a great part of the speech turns 
on free gifts and testaments, a branch of the subject which we 
avoid touching upon at present, this might very well be done, 
without breaking the connection of his arguments against the right 
of primogeniture ; but we can cite but a small number even of 
these. 

The Arabs, we know, are accustomed to speak of the times before 
Mohammed, as their “ days of ignorance ;” and the French of 1791 
judged in a like manner of the period preceding the Revolution : 

Dans les siécles de tenedres (says Mirabeau), ces lois (romaines) ont été 
notre seule lumiere ; mais dans un siécle de lumiéres, les ancien flambeaux 
pilissen! ; ils ne servent qu’ a embarrasser la vue, cu méme a retarder nos 
pas dans la route de la vériié. 

Of all the laws of antiquity relating to succession, those of Rome, 
which appeared to Mirabeau so exceptionable, approached most 
nearly the equality of nature: all the children inherited equal por- 
tions, without distinction of sex or age; but as the law ordained 
that property should not pass by marriage from one family to an 
other, the children of a daughter could not succeed to her property, 
which returned at her death to the family from which she sprung. 
Experience afterwards taught the Romans that the allowing women 
to inherit introduced pernicious luxury and disorder into the state ; 
and a law proposed by Quintus Voconius, the tribune, and thence 
called the Voconian Law, made it illegal to constitute a woman 
heir, whether married or unmarried. This law was advocated with 
great vehemence by Cato the Censor, at the age of seventy-five. It 
is important not to mistake the spirit of the Voconian law: it was 
really intended to repress luxury, and not wantonly to deprive 
women of their rights ; for, while they were excluded by it from the 
succession to large estates, they might inherit possessions not in- 
cluded in the first census. To encourage marriage, Augustus 
partly removed the prohibitions of this law, making it legal for 
women to succeed in virtue of their husbands’ will, and, in case 
they had three children, they might inherit the estate of a stranger 
who should name them as his heir. By the time of Adrian, the 
Voconian Law was nearly a dead letter; and Justinian abrogated 
it altogether. 
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The orator then advises to abandon entirely all deference for 
former laws, and in regulating the possessions and determining the 
rights of a great people, to look solely to reason and nature. 

Or, Messieurs (he continues), que nous dit cette nature, dans la matiére 
que nous discutons ? Si elle a établi l’égaliié d*homme a homme, a plus forte 
raison de frére a fiére ; et cette égalité entre les enfans d'une m’me famille ne 
doit elle pas étre mieux reconnue encore, et plus respectée par ceux qui leur 
ont donné la naissance ? 

Society acknowledges fully the right of children to succeed to 
their fathers, but it has hitherto neglected in most cases to decree 
that all shall succeed to equal portions. But, 

Cette loi sociale, qui fait succéder les enfans aux péres dans la propriété 
des biens domestiques, doit se montrer dans toute sa pureté, quand le chef de 
famille meurt ab intestat. Alors les enfans qui succédent partagent selon les 
lois de la nature, 4 moins que la société ne joue ici le role de mara&tre, en rom- 
pant a leur égard la loi inviola®le de Vegalite. Mais il ne suffit pas d’av« ir 
fait disparaitre de notre co e ce reste impur des leis fecdales, qui, dans les 
enfans d'un m*me pie, créaient quelqueicis, ea dépit de lui, un riche et de 
pauvres, un protecteur hautain et d’obscurs subordounés; Icis coriuptrices, 
qui semaient des haises, 14 ot la nature avoit erée la fraternité, et qui deve- 
noient complices de mille désordres, si pourtant il n’est plus vr ide dire qu’ 
elles les faisaient naitre. {1 ne suffit pas d’avoir détruit jusqu’ au dernier 
vestige de ces lois funestes ; il faut prevenir par de sages statuts les passions 
aveugles, qui n’auraient pas des effets moins pernicieux que ces lois m?mes ; 
il faut empécher lalteration qu’ elles apportent iusensib!ement dans l’ordre 
civil. 

The entire disregard of justice oftentimes manifested by testa- 


tors, is hut too well known. Services of the most infamous kind, as 
well as the smaller delinquencies of cringing and flattery, too fre- 
quently purchase the succession to property, to the injury of the 
natural heirs. Even where the secret obligations of guilt exist not, 
old men are subject to be capricious in their preferences, and some- 
times bequeath immense wealth to individuals on the strength of 
impressions made upon them instantaneously by a fortunate phy- 


siognomy, or by engaging manners. It is clear that such testaments 
ought not to be respected by the laws, which being the nearest ap- 
proach to pure reason should by no means be made subservient to 
the most irrational vagaries of individuals. 

Combien de ces actes, signifies aux vivans par les morts, ov la felie semble 
disputer a la passion ; ov le testateur fait de telles dispositions de sa fortune, 
qu’ il n’efit osé de son vivant en faire confiance 4 personne: des dispesitions 
telles, en un mot, qu’il a en besoin pour se les permettre de se détacher en- 
tierement de sa memorie, et de penser que le tombeau serait son abri contre le 
ridicule et les reproches ! 

The right of primogeniture, as it now exists in Europe, arose out 
of feudal manners, with which it was perfectly congruous. Never- 
theless it did not come into vogue simultaneously with the pos- 
session of fiefs, for under the first two races of French kings both 
sons and daughters succeeded equally even to feudal possessions, as 
may be clearly inferred from a law of Edward the Confessor: “ Si 
quis intestatus obierit, liberi ejus succedunt in capita.” It was 
after the Capet family ascended the throne of France that the 
great feudal proprietors, haying united together to cast off the 
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yoke of royal authority, established the right of primogeniture, that 
all the power of the father might remain united in the hands of one 
man, the better to resist the encroachments of regal power.* ‘The 
eldest son being the most early adapted to undergo the fatigues of 
war, and to feel the spur of ambition, was therefore chosen to be 
the representative of the father; and the whole domain of the 
family devolved to him, with an injunction to provide for his younger 
brothers so far as to enable them to live respectably. This we find 
recorded as a law enacted by Geoffry, Count of Britamny, in 1185; 
“ Majores natu integrum dominium obtineant, et junioribus, pro 
posse suo provideunt de necessariis, ut honeste viverent.”. When 
the right of primogeniture was once established among the nobles, 
who are generally allowed to coin ideas and fashions for those be- 
low them, it was not to be expected that the commoners would lorg 
remain behind them in the career of absurdity and injustice. Ac- 
cordingly, the eldest son of a clown very quickly acquired the right 
to rob his brothers and sisters as completely as the son of a lord, 
and believed that, by the exercise of this piece of unnatural plunder, 
he was approaching the condition of his betters. As to daughters, 
they were accounted for next to nothing by the feudal institutions, 
which, on their account, ran riot in every possible absurdity, or- 
daining one thing in this province, another in that; now securirg 
them a small portion, now granting them nothing. So that during 
the glorious times of chivalry, when a princely beauty had perhaps 
a hundred knights ready to break a lance in her honour, she might 
not possess sufficient property to furnish the palfrey that carried her 
to the tournament, or to provide herself with a veil to shade her 
cheek from the sun. All she could demand was no more than a 
simple chapeau de rose, having which she was portioned for life. 
*Tis true there were nunneries, and to these the toasts and beauties 
of chivalrous periods betook themselves, so soon as time had begun 
to make havoe with their features; for the honest knights of those 
days were no less given to look to the main chance than the knights 
of our times; and if they broke each other’s skulls to prove the 
virtue and loveliness of their mistresses, they likewise took good 
care to leave those lovely creatures very little besides their beauty 
that they could call their own. Such having been the wisdom of 
our ancestors, and the gallantry of chivalric days, it must be owned 
that we have degenerated sadly now, when, at all events, a lady re- 
ceives a portion suited to her rank, and is not left quite dependent 
on the caprice of her brother. 

Those glorious dawnings of the revolution which dispersed the 
darkness that had so long obscured the laws of France, must, un- 
doubtedly, have been viewed by a man like Mirabeau with the most 
enthusiastic delight. The barbarous curtain of chivalry was with- 
drawn from the national character, men stood up in a proud equality, 





* Discours de M. Chabot de |’ Allier. 
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claimed and won the honours and distinctions to which their virtues 
and their talents entitled them, and trampled under their feet the 
hateful distinction of noble and commoner, originating in ignorance 
and barbarism, and fitted only to degrade and enslave the great ma- 
jority of mankind. In the speech before us, the great orator of the 
revolution exults over the ruins of the feudal system, a monstrous 
edifice, which his own eloquence had greatly contributed to destroy. 

Le concours de la loi et de l’opinion a détruit chez nous cette prépondér- 
ance générale que les noms et les titres se sont arrogée trop long-temps. Ih 
a fait disparaitre ce pouvoir magique qu’ un certain arrangeme st de lettres 
alphabetiques exercait jadis parmi nous. Ce respect, cette admiration pour 
des chiméres a fui devant la digaite de homme et du citoyen. Or, je ne sais 
rien de mieux, pour faire repousser des rejetons a cette vanité eusevelie, que 
de laisser subsister des usages testamentaires que la favoriseat, de cultiver en 
quelque sorte par les lois cette fond trop fertile d’inégalitié dans les fortunes. 
It n'y a plus d’ainés, plus de privilégiés dans la grande famille nationale ; 
il n’en faut plus dans les petites familles qui la composent. 

The blessings which the Revolution conferred upon France have 
always appeared to the Bourbons as so many conquests achieved 
over their family greatness; and, whatever concessions they may 
have thought it necessary to make since their restoration to the 
spirit of the times, it is evident, from many symptoms, that their se- 
cret intention is to replunge the French into all the superstition and 
national slavery, from which they emerged by their courage and 
capacity. On the 10th of February last, one of the Ministers of 
Charles X. (the dock-master of Mohammed Ali) presented to the 
Chamber of Peers the project of a law for restoring the right of 
primogeniture ; and in a speech, which, together with the law itself, 
is now before us, attempted to stultify the understandings of the 
peers by various ingenious sophisms, calculated to lead into the be- 
lief that the equal partition of estates would in the end annihilate 
all the advantages of landed property, and reduce the whole body 
of the people to a miserable rabble. ‘That these sophisms have 
already thrown their roots across the Channel, and taken ground in 
this country, we must conclude from the words of the distinguished 
Baronet, previously quoted, for, in this instance, the popular 
English senator has undeniably imported his notions from France. 
However, the right of primogeniture, although it does happen to 
appear so just and admirable to this great Reformer, is likely to 
have fewer advocates in future. Even the speech of the “ Garde- 
des-Sceaux,” which convinced the member for Westminster, and 
many other elder brothers, of the excellence of this law, will, we 
suspect, have a contrary effect upon the generality of readers. 'The 
French orator, imagining perhaps that he was wielding an Achilles 
of an argument, insisted chiefly, in support of his motion, upon the 
tendency of primogeniture to uphold the “ monarchical principle” ! 
Could he have quite Aédden that idea from the minds of his hearers, 
perhaps the law might have passed ; but in making it the basis of 
his appeal, it was really like saying, ‘“ Keep your doors open all 
night, as it affords the greatest possible facility for the entrance of 
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S . 

2 i those who will ease you of the wealth your industry might accumu- 
lute.” So successful, indeed, is this gentleman in proving the re- 
. verse of what he intended, that we recommend his speech to the 
. ‘ perusal of our readers, as a more striking document in favour of the 
s i equal partition of estates than even the splendid discourse of Mira- 
, beau himself ; for it is an example of the utter inefficacy of the best 
. reasonings which the whole French Government could marshal in the 
1 : course of years against the rights of man. 
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e THE LAMENT FOR THE CID. 

n 

3. ; El Campeador ! El Campeador ! 

; Never was sound to ‘he turban’d Moor 


Like that of his trumpet’s tone,— 
It wither’d the strength of Moslem war 





e d If the blast but bore it from afar ; 
lL ‘ Alas! for its voice is gone! 
y ; If on proud Cordova’s high walls 
e To the silent steel-clad sentinels : 
- Came but a distant hum, t 
d Each held his breath, and fear’d to hear 
| be The Cid and his knights in full career ; 
f s Alas! for that sound is dumb ! 
) ¢ 
e And then throughout the paynym land, 
f When the watchers took their anxious stand 
Upon the mountain’s brow, 
, 3 They stood by the beacons day and night 
c With torches ever burning bright ;— 
a Alas! they may quench them now ! 
e F The Moslem maid who turn’d her eyes 
y To her false Prophet’s paradise, 
e For the you h who fought afar, 
Against the Cid, by Ebro’s tide, 
n Or Guadalquiver’s grassy side, 
d i Need tear no more the war. 
; They may fling the Moorish banners wide— 
, ; The sacred flags—their ‘ai‘h and pride— 
O j Which, when Ruy Diaz came, 
" They hid, as if each silken fol |, 
Heavy and stiff with gems and gold, 
1 Would burn in his glance of flame. 
a Fl Campeador ! El Campeador ! 
From Ronceval to the Ebro’s shore 
e There ’s a voice of woe in the land— 
S When will there live so true a knight, 
So kind in peace, so brave in “ght, 
' So strong of heart and hand ? 


. Yet even in death, brave Cavalier, 
f Thy country’s glory thou shalt share, 
| For when our banner’d line 
Fix for the charge the lance in rest, 
f One hope, one wish, shall fire each breast 
To win renown like thine. 


Bernarn Wrerirre, 
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THOUGHTS OF A RESIDENT IN INDIA ON THE CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS OF THAT COUNTRY. 


One of the greatest difficulties attending our periodical labours 
is that of obtaining from the country, to the improvement of which 
our hopes and efforts are constantly directed, such materials of dis- 
cussion as are to be procured from every other quarter of the globe 
in which any freedom of publication exists. This difficulty is, how- 
ever, every nowand then surmounted, by the valuable communications 
of those private friends who still retain a lively recollection of the 
benefit produced by the Indian Press in the days of its short-lived 
freedom; and who, untired in the pursuit of human good, continue 
to make us the medium of offering their thoughts to the world. 
We cannot too strongly impress our distant friends with the value 
of such communications, and the importance justly attached to them 
in England; or too earnestly invite their full, free, and frequent 
transmission of their sentime:ts to us on all subjects connected with 
the actual state and the best means of improving the future condi- 
tion of the country in which their lot is cast. The good to be done 
to themselves as well as to others, by such means, must be obvious: 
and while they may repose their confidence in us with safety, they 
will have their reward in living to witness the beneficial effects of 
such of their suggestions as by being made public may be adopted, 
but if hidden in their own bosoms, may be lost for ever to the 
world. After this brief preliminary, we offer the following as the 
principal portion of a communication made to us from the very heart 
of India, by one whose long residence in the country and superior 
intelligence entitle his opinions to great respect. He says: 


“ People seem to imagine that there is something in Hindoostan 
and Hindoos to distinguish them from all the rest of the world. 
It is true, indeed, that India is warmer than most other countries; 
but its inhabitants, after all, are made of much the same kind of 
stuff as the other inhabitants of this globe—‘ if we prick them do 
they not bleed ’—if we tickle them do they not laugh ?’—and, it 
may be added with more solemnity than the quotation would seem 
to imply, ‘ if we wrong them, shall they not revenge?’ Alas! we 
have wronged them ton deeply already—and the day of revenge, 
come when it may, will not be undeserved. Do not mistake me, I 
am not preaching up or prognosticating deeds of blood—no! the 
revenge of the Hindoos will be milder, but not less effectual ; when 
the day of struggle arrives they will remain mute spectators of the 
conflict, and, heedless of our cries for assistance, will rather proffer 
it to our enemies than to us, in hopes of gaining by a change of 
masters what they cannot expect from a continuance of our rule. 
It is said, indeed, that our empire is one of opinion: nothing is more 
false—it is not so, and shame it is to us that after near a century’s 


























sway it is not. Our empire is that of money. The forty thousand 
Europeans who hold this country give employment to perhaps a 
million of Natives, but this is done so obviously by means of taxes 
levied upon the whole mass, and the regular payment of each in- 
dividual’s stipend fluctuates so sensibly with the rise and fall of the 
Government credit, that the very servants of the state are the first 
harbingers of our insolvency or downfal. If, by opinion, any notion 
of our intellectual or moral superiority be meant, that day has long 
gone by; that it has so, an unprejudiced mind may satisfy itself by 
attending to passing events and perusing the documents now so fre-= 
quently laid before the public. 

*« The only peculiarity calculated to influence the destiny of India 
was its remote situation as compared with the rest of the world. 
It is with nations as with individuals, place them in seclusion and 
they inevitably contract notions of their own infallibility and absurd 
theories of one kind or another that totally unfit them for commerce 
with society. India was so placed. Her distance was too great 
from those parts of the world which had benefited by mutual colli- 
sion to allow her to participate in the general improvement. She 
retained her antiquated institutions whilst almost all the rest of 
mankind were high in the career of advancement—and her station- 
ary position,added to the enervating effect of her climate, made her 
au easy prey to every invader. Still, however, those who were tempted 
to disturb her repose were so few in number when compared to her 
countless multitude—the distance they had travelled, and, it may be 
added, the toils they had undergone, were so great, that, ere the 
work of conquest was complete, the conquerors had, in a great mea- 
sure, lost their energy, and sunk imperceptibly into the habits of the 
conquered. ‘Che Moguls of India and the Tartars of China met in 
effect with the same fate: they established a temporary dominion, 
but, after struggling more or less to maintain it, yielded gradually 
to the influence of numbers, and were, at last, entirely absorbed in 
the great mass of Hindoo and Chinese population. 

“‘ How long the same causes might have been adequate to produce 
the same effect it is now needless to conjecture, for the discovery of 
a passage to India round the Cape of Good Hope entirely changed 
the face of affairs. India was, ina manner, drawn closer to Europe, 
and thereby rendered accessible on all sides to the activity and en- 
terprise of the most powerful as well as the most civilized portions 
of the globe. The Portuguese, who led the way in this mighty revo- 
lution, were the first to take advantage of it—and what was the 
consequence ?—So far from there appearing to be any peculiarity to 
prevent the inhabitants of India from benefiting by and adopting the 
notions of any other people, whole provinces changed their religion, 
and it is hardly possible to imagine a greater impression made in so 
short a time—or a more intimate amalgamation of conquerors and 
conquered than then took place. Movements in the political world 
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of Europe, however, precluded the possibility of the Portugnese con- 
tinuing their efforts to subjugate the whole of India, or even effec- 
tually supporting their first series of expeditions ;---and thus the 
same lot befel them that must inevitably befal the few when they 
make partial and unsustained attempts to subjugate and change the 
character of the many. Like the Moguls, they were quickly ab- 
sorbed in the population ; and, perhaps from a former infusion of 
Saracen or even African blood rendering them more liable to show 
the effects of a tropical sun, they are now only to be distinguished 
by their having a still darker complexion than the aborigines of the 
country. 

«« But though these repeated instances of failnre would appear to 
demonstrate the improbability of effectually colonizing India, it 
must not be forgotten that our position is materially different from 
that of any previous interloper. With the Moguls it would be idle 
to make a comparison ; but, with respect to the Portuguese, it may 
be useful to remark that their conquests, though widely spread, 
were confined almost wholly to the sea coasts: they never made 
any deep impression on the ‘ bowels of the land,’ though undoubt- 
edly, if they had been supported by the mother country, they would 
have done so; and there can be as little question but in that case 
the whole face of the country would, long ere this, have been 
changed. But how vastly superior is our situation—how much 
more commanding our attitude! At home we have power, an over- 
flowing population, riches, and the command of the ocean; here, 
we have penetrated Asia to the back bone, our dominion embraces 
twenty climates, and every shade of manners and religious faith. 
Colonies, not too hastily collected, might be planted on spots little, 
if at all, unfavourable to European constitutions, and safely left to 
diverge from those points as opportunity and accession to the num- 
bers of the colonists might dictate. ‘This work might be auspi- 
ciously commenced by the Government itself; and invalid stations, 
with encouragement for Europeans of all grades to settle, might be 
advantageously established at Almorah, in Rohileund, Goruckpoor, 
Tirhoot, or at Boglipoor, or the Nilgherry hills in the Deccan. 
Who shall say that the British nation would not soon find its ae- 
count in the recruits, whether of whole or half blood, that would 
issue from such quarters ? 

“The mention of half blood is the principal consideration that 
gives me pause. There are, perhaps, grounds for apprehending 
that this class would increase in numbers, or degenerate by ad- 
mixture with the Natives, and thus expose our giant British oak to 
be strangled by the numerous folds of the creeper by which it was 
overgrown. On this subject I confess my mind is not made up. I 
am disposed to think, however, that the tendency of half blood is 
rather to avoid deterioration; the females being comparatively 
rarely married to Europeans of whole blood, more of them remain 
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to pair off with their own kind, and thus illicit connexions, from which 
degeneracy proceeds, do not offer so many temptations, for it is 
more from the difficulty of finding suitable matches, than from de- 
praved taste, that such alliances are generally formed. Again, the 
few females of half blood who marry Europeans tend to correct the 
evil, whilst the commixing of half blood with half blood, though it 
does not improve, certainly does not deteriorate. 

“It is urged, indeed, against colonization, that to settle in a coun- 
try already fully inhabited, is to eudeavourto push a happy and con- 
tented people from their stools, and devote them to misery and 
starvation; and this consideration is supposed to apply with pecu- 
liar force to India. It might do so, perhaps, if the premises were 
true, but they are not. India is not fully peopled. ‘Their extreme 
poverty, and the oppressive weight of our system of government, 
force the inhabitants to huddle together in most unhealthy parts, 
to club an existence as it were; but for one square mile where the 
population is, on this account only, fearfully dense, there are ten 
which, for the same reason (inability through poverty to cultivate), 
are lying waste. The apprehended displacing of the Native popu- 
lation, therefore, could not oecur even if colonists were to arrive in 
crowds of thousands at a time; but no such precipitated step is in 
contemplation. All that is required is, to throw the country open to 
the industry and enterprise of Europeans ; and for Government to 
commence this work, by making use of the ample means in their 
possession. As to the gradual increase of Creole and Christian 
population, there is only this to be said, that when there is ample 
room and verge enough for the first settlers, their increase will be 
according to their energy and their means, and thus furnish a test 
of the fitness of this part of the globe for such a population. If 
they increase at the expense of the Native population, it will only be 
what takes place in every corner of the habitable globe, the rich 
and the robust increasing at the expense of the poor and weakly ; 
and, canting apart, who will not say that in one century the condi- 
tion of India would be immeasurably improved by such a consum- 
mation ? 

« But in this argument the happiness and contentedness of the 
people must by no means be taken for granted. Look at the nu- 
merous statements, from men of every way of thinking, now before 
the world. Differing as they do about causes, they all agree in the 
effects of our government ; upon its utter unproductiveness of sub- 
stantial good in any point of view, and the unequivocal increase, if 
not creation, of evil in many. One party insists upon the degene- 
racy of the Natives as a reason for the continuance of our rule, 
though with increased vigour, whilst the other looks upon it as a 
consequence of that rule, and as clearly demonstrating the necessity 
of change: but that the Natives have degenerated, there is nowhere 
any question. A high authority says, that the practical effect of 
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our judicial system, on the character and happiness of the Indians, 
is acknowledged not to have corresponded with what was antici- 
pated from the judgment of those who framed the machinery ; 
whilst another writer, who appears pretty fairly to have summed up 
the evidence on both sides, states it to be confessed that our rule 
has been anything but a blessing to the Natives of India. What 
then is the conclusion to be drawn? That we must revert to the Mo- 
hammedan system, or go still further back to the institutions of 
Menu ?—No! thank heaven, there are few who counsel such a re- 
trograde movement now-a-days. (Some wretches of this kind, 
however, there are.) Let the plan suggested by Lord Hastings be 
followed. Let the population be prepared, by the diffusion of edu- 
cation, to receive our institutions ; and, in order that education may 
have free scope to expand itself into practical utility, let coloniza- 
tion be at least not prohibited. It is not that the Hindoos are 
averse from giving new systems a trial ; what was experienced with 
the Portuguese, what is known concerning the Musulmans, and 
what we have all observed in the immediate vicinity of our settle- 
ments, alike forbid the supposition; but it is that we are not suffi- 
cient in number and stability to give the tone to society, or to sub- 
stitute, in fact, anything upon which the Natives can rely, in ex- 
change for the sacrifices they might be disposed to make. The 
Natives are called upon for an immense contribution in point of taxes 
of one kind or another, and, after that, to surrender their old insti- 
tutions and prejudices to support a system, in the administration of 
which they cannot be said even to assist, in the stability of which 
they cannot confide, and in the expediency of which they cannot per- 
suade themselves. ‘They see a single European planted in the 
midst of an extensive distriet, applying all his time and abilities to 
enforce a system which, whatever may be its abstract nature, has 
for them no other effect but the sensible one of taking all they can 
possibly spare, to pass into the coffers of Government, after enrich- 
ing a few of the least respectable of their countrymen. And for all 
this what do they get in return? “ Protection to life and property” 
it is triumphantly replied. True, they do so; but does the most 
blood-thirsty tyrant aim at the life that is quietly, and, above all, 
productively employed? And as to property, where is the great 
difference between a mild government that takes nine-tenths of the 
produce every year, and a despotic one that seizes the whole every 
ten years? Really, bating something for the difference of modern 
manners, there is in all this something like a distinction without a 
difference. 

“ Lord Hastings is almost the only man of true gentlemanly fecling 
and unbiassed judgment who has ever treated on Indian affairs ; the 
others who have given their sentiments to the world, though many 
of them men of the highest merit, had mostly some leaven of the 
Indian monopolist to raise them in their own conceit, or some 
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theories to establish upon no broader foundation than their own per- 
sonal, and very often limited, experience. ‘The opinion of practical 
men is no doubt always useful, but throughout so immense a region 
as that under our government, individuals, even of the most acute in- 
tellect, are apt to see what passes before them under very different 
points of view ; it requires a master mind to compare their various 
statements, and duly to appreciate the effects of that partiality 
which each must have for the system he has long toiled to enforce— 
for the reforms, of the efficacy of which he alone may have been 
led to form an exalted estimate. Such a mind was that which 
Lord Hastings brought to the discussion. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to dwell upon the many eminent qualifications which his Lord- 
ship possessed to fit him for the performance of the task alluded 
to; but, as directly connected with the subject under review, trath 
compels the belief that he never has been, nor probably ever will 
be, forgiven by the Company for having, in the face of all the world, 
brought high principles and finished education to bear upon a 
system which was so liable to perish under so powerful an ordeal. 
When first his Lordship began to develope his intention to penetrate 
into the obscurities of our Indian administration, and to conduct the 
government and politics of the country in a fair and open manner, 
he was hated for it by almost every functionary in the service, and 
this hatred followed him, unabated, until he quarrelled with his 
friends of the liberal party; from that period their hostility to him 
was somewhat mitigated by the pleasing consciousness that his 
former friends were in a great measure within their power—and sad 
indeed was the havoc they did commit, and were only just prevented 
from committing. But no more of this; with all his faults Lord 
Hastings is the best, in our present situation perhaps the only man 
for this country. And what were his faults? Only, after all, for- 
getting himself fora moment, and mistaking himself for a mere in- 
habitant of Calentta, when he belonged of right to Britain—to the 
whole civilized world! In confirmation, look at the distinction with 
which his Lordship was treated on the Continent—see the Inde- 
pendent States of Italy vying with each other to do him honour, 
some of them entreating his stay for a day amongst them, and 
meanwhile sending crowds of workmen to smooth the roads before 
him. See the royal family of France too granting exemptions of 
police and douane such as were never granted to an individual and 
a foreigner, doing, in fact, all but pay their debts to him—to show, 
perhaps, how much easier it is to be generous with other people’s 
money than just with our own. No! Lord Hastings is an honour to 
his age and country ; and to return, once more, to our miserable 
selves, the universal desire is to see him again at the head of the 
Indian government. 

“ Apropos of his Lordship—a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 
talks of the notion of bestowing titles of honour upon the Natives 
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as calculated to excite a smile in those who are acquainted with the 
constitution of Indian society. Another instance of that exclusive 
reasoning which seeks to make Hindoos different from all other of 
God’s creatures, an effect of the utter estrangement which still, 
after eighty years of undisturbed dominion, exists between the con- 
queror and conquered. We live here like a set of haughty heart- 
less mamelukes, disdaining all commerce with the Natives of the 
soil, and then we talk, forsooth, of the constitution of their society ! 
Even now it is in many parts of the country considered highly im- 
pertinent for a Native, of whatever rank (provided he have no 
power), to omit descending from his horse or palanquin and making 
a salaam when an European happens to pass him on the road. 
Pray how much of this is owing to the constitution of their society ¢ 
Whatever be their situation, a title that would exempt them from 
this degrading homage would not be unacceptable. But to judge 
from the little we do know of them—look at those who reside in 
our immediate neighbourhood, does their conduct lead us to suppose 
that titles and distinctions would not be prized? Let any gentle- 
man who happens to have an establishment of Chuprassies call one 
of their number Jemidar, and observe the bearing and consequence 
of tLe man; take a common Sircar and make him the accountant of 
your household, and see how he conducts himself, and whether all 
his fellow servants do not immediately treat hins with respect and 
dub him Sahib. Look at the gratitude with which old servants of 
the state receive the privilege of a chatta and palanquin, sometimes 
granted by Government ; and, in short, recollect the instance of 
Buddy Nath, a Native of family and substance, who expended 
upwards of fifty thousand rupees (£5,000) in constructing a public 
road, and merely asked, as a remuneration, for the privilege of 
dressing some of his servants like sepoys, to attend him as a guard 
of honour. This man too it is known is even now using all his 
interest to obtain some additional title or badge of distinction from 
Government. 

‘“« So far then from the constitution of Indian society leading us to 
believe that titles of honour, the cheap defence of nations, would 
not take the fancy of the Natives, every fact we are acquainted 
with would appear to indicate the very reverse. There is, in short, 
nothing in the Indian character upon which we may presnme that 
they differ from more civilized communities, in this point at least ; 
or that they would refuse to purchase an empty gratification of 
vanity at the expense, perhaps, of real substantial comfort ; or, to 
push the parallel farcher, to barter their independence and integrity 
for glittering stars and ribbons.” 
































HYDROGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. 


It is a matter no less of astonishment than regret, that, with the 
immense naval force which it has been thought expedient to main- 
tain during nearly twelve years of uninterrupted and nearly universal 
peace, England should have done so little in furtherance of the 
interests of maritime geography. As far as regards voyages of 
discovery, the views of the Admiralty appear to have been exclu- 
sively and perversely directed to the solution of a problem, in 
itself of no practical importance, but in the prosecution of which 
they have wantonly thrown away a combination of zeal, persever- 
ance, and talent, which, if employed in almost any other pursuit, 
must have ensured the happiest results. That pertinacity, how- 
ever, which resisted all attempts at conviction, and continued to 
impel our gallant seamen to attempt the conquest of obstacles, 
which the opinion of all practical and reflecting men had pro- 
nounced to be insurmountable, seems at length to have been wearied 
out, and we trust that the mania for northern expeditions has 
passed away from us never again to return. 

But an object of far greater moment than the discovery of new 
lands has occasionally received some small portion of the attention 
of our naval authorities, and a few voyages of survey have been 
undertaken from time to time, with the view of laying down aceu- 
rate charts of coasts hitherto imperfectly known, and of obtaining 
other useful information concerning them, <A more legitimate use 
for the surplus portion of the marine of a nation which prides itself 
on being essentially maritime could not be devised ; and when we 
consider the trifling expense with which such expeditions are at- 
tended, and the vital importance of their labours to the interests of 
commerce, we can only lament and wonder that so ineonsiderable 
a part of our naval establishment should have been employed on 
services of this nature. 


With the results of one or two voyages of this description the 
public has already been made acquainted, and several others have 
been announced as preparing for publication. At present it is our 
purpose to call the attention of the reader to a survey of a large 
portion of the coast of New Holland, by Captain P. P. King,* 
which, after lingering in the press for a period of nearly two years, 
has at length silently made its appearance in the world. The very 
quiet mode in which its publication has been finally effected augurs 





* Narrative of a Survey of the Intertropical and Western Coasts of Austra- 
lia, performed between the years 1818 and 1822, by Captain Philip P. King, 
R.N. F.R.S. &c. With an appendix, containing various subjects relating 
to Hydrography and Natural History, 2 vols. Svo Illustrated by plates, 
charts, and wood cuts, 
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little confidence on the part of the publisher in its becoming a 
popular and generally attractive production. A voyage of survey, 
strictly speaking, presents in fact little to arrest the attention of 
any except the geographer and the practical navigator, and it is 
principally with the design of introducing the present work to the 
notice of these classes that we have been induced to advert to it. 
That it is not, however, entirely destitute of attractions for the 
general reader will, we think, be evident from the selections we are 
about to make from it, in illustration of a few cursory remarks on 
the physical constitution of New Holland, and on the condition of 
its singular inhabitants, 

Of the surface of this fifth continent, as it has been repeatedly 
termed, so little is yet known that it is impossible to determine 
whether the general characters of the soil differ equally with its 
natural productions from those of the other portions of the world. 
Its vegetables are well known to be peculiar in many respects, and 
especially in the total absence of any which can fairly be regarded 
as occupying the situation of the forest trees of the old and new 
continents. ‘The trees of New Holland are indeed, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, merely shrubs of a larger growth: none of 
them possess the properties requisite for ship-building; and the 
absence of timber fitted for this purpose, it may be remarked, by 
the bye, must ever be an impediment almost insuperable to the 
assumption by any colony established there of political power, 
which so materially depends on a naval establishment. The ani- 
mals of this island are equally peculiar with its vegetables. In the 
highest order, the mammiferous quadrupeds, not one has yet been 
found in New Holland, which coincides with those that inhabit the 
other parts of the world, unless indeed we except the dog, that 
constant and faithful companion of the human race wherever it 
exists; and even this exhibits characters distinguishing it strongly 
from the usual varieties. Man himself, on these shores, differs 
from man elsewhere ; but the causes of this difference, consisting 
chiefly in the extreme degradation of intelleet, may perhaps be 
traced in a great measure to the circumstances in which he has 
been placed by nature. 

To live together in large societies must always have been im- 
practicable to the New Hollander, depending as he did for suste- 
nance on the very scanty supplies of the land, or on the more 
plentiful, but more uncertain, produce of his fishery. In procuring 
these he relied in general on the cunning that sets gins, and awaits 
patiently until its vietim is entrapped in them; or on entangling 
by means of weirs the inhabitants of the deep, amid the shallow 
waters, where they fell a ready prey to his voracious indolence. 
Occasionally he might be called on to contend with a fish of larger 
dimensions and greater power than usual ; but on the land no such 
exertion could be required. His chace was not, like that of the 
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American Indian, a compound of address and of courage ; he had 
no deer nor other beast of magnitude to pursue, nor could he ever 
encounter, in the search for his daily food, any animal, the strength 
or noble nature of which was calculated to rouse in him the latent 
sparks of energy or manliness. Cunning, indolent cunning, was 
usually sufficient for the supply of his animal wants, and when he 
had exhausted the produce of one locality, he removed to another. 
On the construction of habitations of so temporary a nature, little 
pains would be bestowed ; and his implements and domestic utensils 
must be, of course, limited in number and light of carriage, as he 
was without a single beast of burden or any that could he rendered 
such to assist him in removing them. ‘The same cause would also 
deprive him of all opportunities of internal commerce, except by 
means of rivers, and of these there appear to exist none of any 
considerable extent. From external commerce he was equally 
cut off by the want of timber sufficiently powerful to withstand the 
shock of winds and waves. The New Hollander has thus been 
prevented from adding, by communication with others, to the very 
scanty stock of ideas which result from the mere animal nature 
of his existence. We therefore cease to wonder at his low intel- 
lectual condition, and are prepared to regard with interest even 
his rudest attempts at overcoming some of the difficulties by which 
he is surrounded. 

Simple as these attempts generally are, they vary considerably 
in different tribes, and in some exhibit considerable ingenuity. 
Compelled occasionally, in their migrations from one district to 
another to pass ereeks or rivers, navigation becomes among them 
an art essential to their existence. It is here, among the lowest race 
of man, that we should expect to meet with it in its rudest form. 
Accordingly, at Dampier’s Archipelago, on the western coast, three 
natives were observed in the water apparently wading ; but, on ap- 
proaching them, “ it was discovered that each of them was seated 
on a log of wood, which he propelled through the water by paddling 
with his hands.” Of these marine velocipedes, as Captain King 
denominates them, some consisted only of a single log; in others, 
intended for the conveyance of domestic utensils, “two or three 
short logs were neatly and even curiously joined together, end to 
end, and so formed one piece that was sufficient to carry, and 
buoyant enough to support the weight of, two people.” This float- 
ing log is probably the extreme case of the poverty of savage boat 
building all round the world. Beyond it the float of the inha- 
bitants of Hanover Bay, on the north-western coast, is a decided 
advance. It is composed of five mangrove stems, lashed together 
at the extremities, and attached to a frame of smaller wood, and 
is buoyant enough to carry two natives together, with their spears 
and baskets. At Rockingham Bay, the art had been carried con- 
siderably farther, and canoes were found “ not more than five feet 
long, and generally too small for two people;” and a great im- 
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provement had taken place by the employment of “two small 
strips of bark, five or six inches square, serving the double purpose 
of paddling and for baling the water out, which they are con- 
stantly obliged to do to prevent their canoe from sinking: in shoal 
water the paddles are superseded by a pole, by which this fragile 
bark is propelled. ‘ Having once attained this point, the further 
improvement was easy, consisting merely in enlarging the proportions 
until the canoe became capable of containing several individuals. | 
The material generally employed in its construction is the bark of ) 
certain trees, which is used either in a single sheet, each end being 
joined together by strips of a common climbing plant ; or three or : 
more sheets of the bark are nailed by the same means. The 
largest of these canoes hitherto seen was that observed by Admiral i , 
¢ 
I 
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Bligh, at Sunday Island, which was thirty-three feet in length, 
and would hold twenty men. In a few instances only were canoes 











discovered, which were hollowed by fire or some blunt instrument 
out of the trunk of a tree. Of one of this description the “ length 
was twenty-one feet, but its greatest breadth, in the bilge, did not t 
exceed fifteen inches, whilst at the gunwhale the opening was only ‘ 
from six to eight inches and a half wide.” This seems to have t 
been the extreme point of perfection in the art of ship-building tl 
attained by the aborigines of New Holland, who have never at- qi ti 
tempted to emulate the Malay proas, which are annually exhibited ee 
before them in large numbers, while visiting the northern coast in th 
quest of the trepang, or béche de mer, for the Chinese market. it 
The habitations of the New Hollander present also some striking i te 
peculiarities. In caverns formed by natural causes would probably In 
be found the earliest dwellings of man in a savage state, but the th 
geological constitution of New Holland renders such shelter of to 
rare occurrence. Only two instances of natural caverns were met ho 
with, one at Lizard Island, and the other at Clack’s Island, both ag 
situated off Cape Melville, on the eastern coast. Both of these 
had been resorted to as habitations by the natives, and the latter of 
was especially remarkable, as furnishing the only specimen of the : od 
fine arts, observed during the survey. The roofs and sides of the ! of 
cavern were composed of a black schistose rock, and were covered f tro 
with curious drawings, which “ were executed,” says Mr. Cunning- f pee 
ham, the botanist to the expedition, “ upon a ground of red ochre, ; ids 
(rubbed on the black schistus,) and were delineated by dots of a ' a 
white argillaceous earth, which had been worked up into a paste. i! b 
They represented tolerable figures of sharks, porpoises, turtles, 4 the 
lizards, trepang, star-fish, clubs, canoes, water-gourds, and some fy dve 
quadrupeds, which were probably intended to represent kangaroos fi to} 
and dogs. The figures, besides being outlined by the dots, were gE; the 
decorated all over with the same pigment in dotted transverse ¥! oan 
belts.” “ Captain Flinders,” continues Mr. Cunningham, “ had alto. 
discovered figures on Chasm Island, in the gulf of Carpentaria, ; feel; 
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figures, which must have occupied much time, appears to be at 
least one step nearer refinement than those simply executed with a 
piece of charred wood.” 


In other situations where it became necessary to construct habi- 
tations, a variety is observed in their erection equally striking with 
that exhibited by the canoes, The smallest noticed were in the 
neighbourhood of Mullet Bay, on the northern coast. “ They 
were of a conical shape, not more than three feet high, and not 
larger than would conveniently contain one person ; they were built 
of sticks, stuck in the ground, and being united at the top, sup- 
ported a roof of bark, which was again covered with sand, so that 
the hut looked more like a sand-hillock than the abode of a human 
creature: the opening was at one side, and about eighteen inches in 
diameter ; but even this could be reduced when they were inside, 
by heaping the sand up before it.” In Halifax bay, the huts “were 
of a circular shape, and very ingeniously constructed by twigs 
stuck in the ground and arched over, the ends being artfully en- 
twined so as to give support to each other ; the whole was covered 
with a thatch of dried grass and reeds: they were not larger than 
two people could conveniently occupy.” At Port Macquarie, where 
the natives are rather numerous, the dwellings are more substan- 
tially constructed, and will contain eight or ten persons: “ they are 
arched over, and form a dome with the opening on the land side,” 
the inhabitants being thus screened from the cold sea-winds.. But 
it was only at Careening Bay, on the north-western coast, that ma- 
terials of a lasting nature entered into the construction of the hut. 
In this situation the two ends were formed of stones, piled one upon 
the other to the height of three feet, and saplings were laid across 
to support a covering of bark or dried grass. No regular plan was, 
however, pursued in their erection, as no two of them precisely 
agreed with each other. 

In their dress the variation is less. In that considerable portion 
of New Holland which is situated within the tropics, little clothing 
would be required to protect the body of the native from the effects 
of cold, and in much of it he is altogether naked. Even without the 
tropic, and as far south as 36 degrees, the men were entirely with- 
out clothing, the women alone wearing a kangaroo’s skin over their 
shoulders. This covering was used equally by both sexes at Mac- 
quarie Harbour, and also at Oyster Harbour, where it was thrown 
over the left shoulder, concealing the back and breast, and leaving 
the right arm exposed. This seems to have been the maximum of 
dress observed by Captain King. Dress, indeed, appears generally 
to be considered as an incumbrance by the Australian, who, even in 
the neighbourhood of Port Jackson, can scarcely be prevailed on to 

wear European habits, and in many instances, as is well known, has 
altogether refused to be confined in them. ‘The extent of this 
feeling is shown by Captain King’s having found, near Macquarie 
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Harbour, in Van Diemen’s Land, a bundle of garments of colonial 
manufacture, which had been abandoned by the natives to whom they 
had been given: and the same disposition was also evinced by three 
of the natives of Goold Island, in Rockingham Bay, who were par- 
tially clothed in some dathaged slops; “ but as soon as they reached 
a little distance,” observes Captain King, “ they began to divest 
themselves of their attire ; and we had much amusement in witness- 
ing the difficulty under which the wearer of a shirt laboured to get 
it off.” 

The food of the native of New Holland consists of the seeds spon- 
taneously offered to him by the bounty of Nature, and of the pro- 
duce of his hunting and fishing. Of the mode in which his hunting 
is conducted we know little, as Europeans have hitherto pene- 
trated but a.very trifling distance into the interior. A very ge- 
neral practice appears to be, by setting fire to the grass to force 
the kangaroo, his principal game, from the woods into the open 
country, where it is killed by spears, propelled commonly by 
means of the throwing-stick. With the various plans pursued by 
him in his fishing, on which he seems to have expended the greater 
portion of his ingenuity, we are better acquainted. In many si- 
tuations this is confined to the mere collection of shell-fish, crabs, 
&c. at low water; at which time, even when it occurs during the 
night, the whole tribe is out upon the shore in search of these 
animals, compelled by the certainty that they would be deprived of 
their next meal if they neglected the opportunity of procuring it, 
even at the most unseasonable hours. ‘The weirs, which are con- 
structed to intercept the return of such fish as may have been carried 
into shoal water during the flood, are formed either by sticks stuck 
in the mud, or by heavy stones. One of the latter description, at 
Oyster Harbour, “ was a hundred yards long, and projected forty 
yards in a crescent shape, towards the sea.” Fishing-nets, rudely 
made of the fibres of the bark of trees, are occasionally employed ; 
and the same material is also spun and twisted to form fishing-lines, 
five or six fathoms long, to which are attached hooks made from the 
sheHs of turtles. The mode in which these latter animals are 
caught by the natives of Endeavour River has been described by 
Captain Cook, and consists in striking into their bodies a barbed 
peg; to which is fastened a staff serving for a float to trace and to 
weary the turtle while swimming. This contrivance strongly re- 
minds us of those employed by the Esquimaux in the capture of 
seals and whales. Another point of resemblance between these dis- 
tant savages is to be found in the feast of the natives of King George 
the Third’s Sound on a raw and only half-dead seal, which had been 
transfixed by a spear cast from a throwing-stick, and was after- 
wards despatched by blows from a small hammer upon its head. 
The New Hollander, however, did not appear to gorge upon this 
disgusting food to the same extent as the Esquimaux ; and, more- 
over, as Captain King has particularly remarked, after having 
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erammed his mouth with the flesh, he cut, or rather sawed, it from 
the remainder, upwards instead of downwards. 


In thus sketching the condition of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
New Holland in some of the most important concerns of their exist- 
ence, too great an encroachment has already perhaps been made 
upon the patience of the reader. His cookery, agreeing in its 
highest advance with that of the islanders of the South Sea, his 
domestic utensils, and his arms of offence and defence, arms co- 
existent every where with that pugnacious animal—man, must there- 
fore be passed over to make room for a brief review of the practical 
and scientific results of the expedition. 

Imperfectly known as much of the coast of New Holland re- 
mained previously to Captain King’s survey, the field presented for 
his examination was sufficient to require upwards of four years of 
laborious research, interrupted only by the rainy and dangerous 
seasons. During this period he surveyed and laid down the line of 
the eastern coast between Cape Hillsborough and Cape York, a dis- 
tance of six hundred and ninety miles ; and examined carefully the 
northern and north-western coasts, to the extent of seven hundred 
and ninety miles, from Wessel Islands to Port George the Fourth. 
From this point to Depuch Island, a distance of five hundred and 
ten miles, the coast still remains unknown, nothing having been yet 
seen except detached portions of islands lying off it ; but from that 
island to the north-west Cape, an extent of 220 miles, has been 
carefully surveyed by the expedition. On the western coast few ob- 
servations could be made, the examination being performed during 
an almost continued gale of wind ; and on the southern coast little 
was added to the information formerly obtained with respect to it. 
In the very ample “ Sailing Directions,” which occupy upwards of 
160 closely-printed pages of the Appendix, Captain King has so 
condensed the materials obtained in all the points of his survey, as 
to furnish a practical manual to the future navigator, which, from 
the known experience and nautical skill of its author, will be found, 
we doubt not, a valuable and essential guide through the numerous 
besetting perils of these seas. 

The most generally useful result of the voyage, is the establish- 
ment of the superiority of the in-shore route through Torres Strait 
over that without the reefs. The passage within the reefs is not 
only shorter, but presents also other advantages, the principal of 
which are, as Captain King informs us, “ that the weather is more 
generally fine; the sea is always perfectly smooth; and wood 
and water may be precured upon various parts of the coast: with 
only common attention there is no risk ; and however laboriously 
the day may be spent, the night is passed without disturbing the 
crew ; for safe and good anchorage may be taken up every night 
under the lee of an islet or a reef, which, in the event of had wea- 
ther, may be retained as long as is requisite or convenient. No time is 
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lost by the delay, for the anchor may be dropped in the ship’s imme- 
diate track ; and if the cargo consists of live animals, such as horses, 
cattle, or sheep, grass may be obtained for them from the islands near 
the anchorage. Inthe outer passage, the seais strewed with numerous 
reefs, many yet unknown, which render the navigation at night ex- 
tremely dangerous ; and if, on approaching the part where it is in- 
tended to enter the reefs, the weather should be thick, and the sun 
too clouded at noon to procure an observation for the latitude, the 
navigator is placed in a very anxious and a very unenviable sitna- 
tion; for the currents are so strong, that the position of the ship is 
by no means sufficiently known to risk running to leeward to make 
the reefs. ‘The ensuing night must therefore be passed in the 
greatest uncertainty, and in the vicinity of extensive coral reefs.” 

It is certainly important to the commanders of vessels navigating 
between our Indian possessions and Port Jackson to be apprised of 
these facts, derived from the experience of Captain King, and con- 
firmed by that of Captain Bremer. Another advantage has also re- 
sulted from the report made by Captain King to the Admiralty, in 
the establishment of a settlement, Fort Dundas, in Port Cockburn, 
between Melville and Bathurst Islands, which is likely to prove 
highly serviceable to ships engaged in trading between the East 
Indies and New Holland. [ts local position is well calculated for 
the protection of such vessels, and for affording to them, in cases of 
necessity, the supplies which they may require. 

The papers on Natural History, which complete the Appendix, 
have strong claims on the attention of the naturalist. In proof of 
this, it will be sufficient to mention the names of the gentlemen by 
whom they were supplied. The most extensive contributor in the 
department of Zoology, is Mr. J. E. Gray, who has named and de- 
scribed all the specimens collected by the expedition in that branch 
of science, with the exception of the birds, which have received their 
elucidation from the scientific pen of Mr. Vigors, and of the annu- 
lose animals, which are admirably illustrated by Mr. W.S. MacLeay. 
The general remarks by Mr. Allan Cunningham, on the vegetation 
of the coasts visited, are full of new and interesting facts, and prove 
that the long residence of that indefatigable collector in Australia 
has been well employed in gaining a thorough acquaintance with its 
plants. But the most interesting contribution in this department 
consists in a paper by Mr. R. Brown, read befere the Linnean So- 
ciety, and which, for the importance of its facts and the novel 
light which it throws upon the structure of the unimpregnated 
ovulum, and upon the manner in which fecundation is effected 
in phanogamous plants, deserves a place in, and would do ho- 
nour to, the transactions of any scientific society in the world. 
Indeed it is a matter of general regret among botanists that so 
many invaiuable memoirs from the same pen, developing the most 
masterly views with respect to the principles of that science, should 
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be scattered in the appendices to the travels of Captains Flinders, 
Ross, Parry, and others, locked up, by the expensive nature of these 
works, from the limited means of the far greater number of natu- 
ralists. Measures are, it is true, in progress both in Germany and 
in France, for the collection and publication of these precious decu- 
ments : but it is mortifying to think that in England, to which they 
of right belong, the student of the vegetable kingdom should be in 
a great measure precluded from having recourse to those truly 
scientific productions which ought to form the basis of all his 
investigations. 

The geological sketch of the coast is the work of Dr. Filton, 
whose extensive acquirements in that attractive and daily advancing 
study are well known to all by whom it is cultivated or admired. 


SONG.—FAREWELL. 


Since this night 
Of dear delight 
Is the dast before we sever, 
Fill the cup 
With nectar up, 
And joyful let us quaff as ever. 
Let pleasure still 
Our pulses fill, 
Nor seek the future scenes to sean ; 
But, as we pass 
The sparkling glass, 
Be quite as bless’d as mortals can. 


Woman may try 
Her tearful eye 
To ease the soul when ills assail— 
We, wiser grown, 
Will only own 
That wine ’s the cure for every ail. 
Then send around 
The goblet crown’d 
With the red grape sparkling high, 
And bid old Care 
For once despair 
To draw one tear to dim our eye. 











































THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA, 


No. Il. 
Theoretical View of the Law of Libel in England. 


As religious bigotry was the rock on which James II. split, so a 
passion more congenial to tyranny, an insatiate thirst of foreign 
conquest and dominion, proved fatal to the system which Bonaparte 
had constructed, and which time promised to consolidate. A view 
of the facility with which he had reduced the French to the tamest 
servitude, from which they were delivered by no exertion of their 
own, afforded abundant matter for reflection to those who had 
escaped the general contagion. 

Les hommes (says Benjamin Constant) tendent toujours a s‘affranchir de la 
douleur. Quand ce qu’ils aiment est menacé, ils sen detachent ou le de- 
JSendent. 

Les meeurs, dit M. de Pauw, se corrempent subitement dans les villes at- 
taquées de la peste. Ons’y vole Yun l'autre en mourant. L’arbitraire est 
au moral ce que la peste est au physique. Chacun repousse le compagnon 
d’infortune qui voudroit s’attacher & lui. Chacun abjure les liens de la vie 
passée. Il s‘isole pour se defendre, et ne voit dans la foiblesse ou l’amitie 
qui l’implorent qu’ un obstacle a sa sureté. 

En vain direz vous que l’esprit humain pourroit briller encore dans la litte- 
rature legere, qu'il pourroit se livrer aux sciences exactes et naturelles, qu'il 
pourroit s’adonner aux arts. La nature ea ereant "homme n’‘a pas consulté 
l’autorité. Elle a voulu que toutes nos facultés eussent entre elles une liaison 
intime, et qu’ aucune ne pit etre limitée sans que les autres s’en ressentissent. 
L* independance de la pensée est aussi necessaire méme a la litterature legere, aux 
sciences et aux arts, que l’air a la viephysique. L’on pourroit aussi bien faire 
travailler des hommes sous une pompe pneumatique, en disant qu’on n’exige 
pas d’eux qu “ils respirent, mais qu‘ils remuent les bras et les jambes, que 
maintenir l’activité de spirit sur un sujet donné, en l"empechant de s’exercer sur 
les objets importans qui lui rendent son energie parcequ ‘ils lui rappellent sa dig- 
nité. Les litterateurs ainsi garrotés font d’abord des panegyriques : mais ils 
deviennent peu a peu incapables méme de louer, et la litterature finit par se 
perdre dans les anagrammes et les aerostiches. 

Et ce ne seroit pas tout encore. Bient6t le commerce, les professions, et 
les metiers les plus necessaires se ressentiraient de cette apathie. Le com- 
merce n’est pas a lui seul un mobile d’activité suffisant. Lon exagere l’in- 
fluence de l‘interet personel. L’‘interet personel a besoin pour agir de |’ex- 
istence de l’opinion. L’homme dont l’opinion languit etouffée, n'est pas long 
tems excité méme par son iateret. 

Lorsque chacun est libre, chacun s’amuse et s’interesse de ce qu'il fait, 
de ce qu'il dit, de ce qu'il ecrit. Mais lorsque la grande masse d’une nation 
est reduite au role de spectateurs forcés au silence, il faut pour que ces spec- 
tateurs applaudissent ou seulement pour qu’ils regardent, que les entrepreneurs 
du spectacle reveillent leur curiosité par des coups de théatre, et des change- 
me s desceve. FP 40. la lethorgie d’use nation, ot i) a’y a pas d’opi.ion pub- 
lique, se commuuique & son gouvernemest quoiqu’il fasse. 

Les iistitutions qui serveat de barriere au pouvoir, lui servent en méme 
tems d'appuis. Elles le guidenot dans sa route: elles le soutiennent dans ses 
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efforts: elles le moderent dans ses accés de violence, et l’encouragent dans 
ses momens d’apathie.* 

The practicability of inducing such national debasement was also 
insisted on by Sir James Mackintosh, as supplying a powerful mo- 
tive to deter Parliament from further abridging the liberty of the 
press. The oppressions which provoke armed resistance and civil 
wars must not only be of a grievous and intolerable kind, but shock 
some sentiment, principle, or prejudice, to which the mass of a 
nation are passionately attached; but where such violences are 
avoided, successive ligatures may be applied, till habits of entire 
pliability and submission are confirmed. ‘The degraded and trans- 
formed people make a virtue of the fawning suppleness which 
gradual “ necessity” has taught them, and they afe not ashamed to 
boast of the gloria obsequii. 

The mind of man, (said Sir James Mackintosh, ) is generally in a state of ac- 
tivity and excitement, and if it cannot vent itself against those who misgovern, 
it works itself into a state of sympathy and even affection for what it is not 
allowed to hate. Those who are not permitted to follow the bent of their 
inclination, frequently become the sycophants of those whom they had before 
detested. Perhaps they would be sometimes insincere ia their praises. If the 
mind is not sincere on such occasions, it certainly is a fault, but it is the very 
sincerity of the mind which stamps it with baseness.+ 

The fourth argument that may be offered in favour of unlimited 
toleration is founded on the absence of all danger and inconvenience 
from the observance of such a policy. Historieal testimony so fully 
establishes the fact, that in every instance libels have been the 
effects and not the causes of political disturbances, and that they 
are rather “ the gusts of liberty of speech restrained,” than the ex- 
pression of minds entrusted with the free use of their own powers of 
deliberation and discussion,—that this consideration alone ought to 
evince the inexpediency of violently repressing the complaints in- 
stead of healing the disorders of the patient. Amidst the confused 
cries exhaled by the public uneasiness, the wise and good not only 
can trace the true seats of the evil, but they could not do so if the 
mingled voice of distress, impatience, suspicion, and of the multitude 
of good and evil counsellers, were in any degree obstructed, so that 
the whole symptoms of the case were not before them. 


If “a species of men to whom a state of order would become a 
sentence of obscurity are nourished into a dangerous magnitude by 
the heat of intestine disturbanees,”{ it follows that such men can 
only be disarmed of their influence by reforming abuses, and bring- 
ing back public establishments to their true principles, and 
especially by withholding from them the palm of martyrdom. But 
while the frame of goverument stands, while its fuadamental safe- 





* De esprit de conquete et de l'usurpation dans leurs rapports avec la 
civilization Européene. 
+ Speech, Dec. 19, 1919. 
$+ Burke, Causes of present Discontents 
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guards are respected, while the orders of society are not inverted, 
it can scarcely be allowed that there is anything “ dangerous” in 
the mere misrepresentations, however exaggerated and inflam- 
matory, of such agitators. Has not every generation since the 
Revolution seeu the Constitution not only survive unhurt, but 
acquire additional securities during periods when “ the most auda- 
cious libels on royal majesty have passed without notice ;”’ when 
‘¢ the most treasonable invectives against the laws, liberties, and 
constitution of the country have passed without the slightest ani- 
madversion ;” when, “ an envenomed scurrility against everything 
sacred and civil, public and private, raged through the kingdom, 
with a furious and unbridled license ?’ It is because these things 
are utterly harmless and insignificant, because the majesty of truth 
prevails over all the discordance, that Government consider it suffi- 
cient to select for the gratification of special vengeance a particular 
victim, spinis de pluribus unam, without even admitting the idea 
or contemplating the practicability of a “ general slaughter” of 
libellers and blasphemers. Such selections are the mere in- 
dulgences and pastimes of political animosity, having neither in 
their origin nor in their consequences any connexion whatever with 
the public security or welfare. 

The wantonness and indiscreetness of an arbitrary selection of 
individuals for punishment, and the safety of unqualified toleration, 
are so universally felt, that we have on all hands large acknow- 
ledgments of them as abstract truths, with an express or implied 
exception in favour of some cherished dogma or institution, and a 
secret protest against unpleasant animadversions on the individual 
himself or his party. But if all the exceptions which are negatived 
by an immense majority of the public were struck out, there would 
remain one deliberate recognition of the Press as a sacred medium 
of intellectual communication NEVER to be questioned in a Court of 
Justice, and thereby withdrawn from the impartial and effective 
tribunal to which it was addressed, and subjected to the control of 
one infinitely less impartial and effective. One of the most striking 
instances of the inconsistencies alluded to, is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage from the Quarterly Review: 

We must say that we do not fear evil from the circulation of any opinions, 
however mischievous in themselves, if nothing is done to prevent the equal 
circulation of the argument on both sides. Magna est veritas et prevalebi!,— 
and the magistrate need seldom do more than see fair play, and let her fight her 
own battles herself. * 

Now that little word “ seldom” is enough to let in a flood of per- 
secution! Under so vague an exception, the magistrate may inter- 
fere with his temporal sword whenever it appears to him that he 
ought to assist the struggle, or grace the triumph of truth ; and yet 
what security is there that he shall always strike on her side, and 
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not against her? None can truly profess confidence in the omnipo- 
tence of truth, or consult her real interests, who consent that the 
magistrate should ever do more than “ see fair play, and let her 
fight her own battles ;” and fair play is violated whenever physical 
force, public or private, is called into action. 


The impropriety of making the slightest reservation from that 
freedom of debate which ought to prevail in the House of Com- 
mons, was well reproved by Mr. Fox in his speech on Mr. Adam’s 
motion respecting the trials of Messrs. Muir and Palmer, March 
10, 1794. 

My honourable friend (Mr. Grey) has declared that if any minister should 
dare to introduce into this country the law of Scotland, he hoped there would 
be found, in the Hfouse, men bold enough to impeach him. I cannot agree 
with him on this point ; for so dearly do I prize the freedom of debate, in such 
veneration do I hold the free and unlimited discussion of any political or con- 
stitutional question within these walls, and so jealous am I of any thing which 
would look like any violation of this our most valuable privilege, that if the 
minister were to advance the most dangerous and detestable principles, if he 
were even to propose a bill to this House to alter the succession to the throne, 
and introduce in the palace of our Sovereign a foreign pretender, I would hold 
him justifiable for the unconstitutional measures he attempted to introduce, 
and would with my voice endeavour to rescue him from a public impeachment 
or prosecution. ; 

In a very different spirit Mr. Burke once expressed a hope, that 
not only the minister who introduced, but the majority who sup- 
ported the introduction of what he considered an unconstitutional 
bill, might be brought to trial. 

The (Regency) bill meant not only to degrade the Prince of Wales, but the 
whole House of Brunswick, who were to be outlawed, excommunicated, and 
attainted, as having forfeited all claims to the confidence of the country ! 
Gentlemen might smile as they pleased at this doctrine ; but the conduct of 
the other side of the House was reprehensible, degrading the Royal Family, 
sowing the seeds of future distractions and disunion in that family, and verging 
to treasons, for which the justice of the country would, he trusted, one day 
overtake them and bring them to trial. * 

Mr. Pitt expressed more than sufficient indignation at this sally, 
which I quote as one among many proofs that the suggestions of in- 
tolerance will sometimes make their way through the infirmities of 
even the noblest minds. Why should not that perfect freedom of 
debate, which Mr. Fox justly claimed for the House of Commons, 
be permitted to their constituents? A whole nation cannot be 
packed or corrupted ; and therefore “ the most detestable and dan- 
gerous principles” may fall amongst them with less chance of mis- 
chievous consequences than in a legislative assembly. 

If it should be said that it is the duty of a paternal government 
to protect the people from being exposed to the temptation of 
immoral principles, and by preventing the germination of evil pro- 
pensities, to diminish the sum of crime and punishment, it may be 





* Speech, Feb. 6, 1789. 
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replied, that when men are conscious of being subjected to such dis- 
cipline, they are provoked to look upon transgressions, not as they 
would be otherwise disposed to do, as derogatory to personal dig- 
nity, but as victories over a power which considers them unworthy 
to be trusted with the guard of their own virtue, and which, from 
seeming to arrogate to itself the credit of their innocence, they would 
fain make respousible for their vices: that the sophistries of irre- 
ligion and depravity are among those temptations which it is most 
easy for self-dependent virtue to resist : that it belongs to the Lord 
of the harvest alone to bring men to account for the thoughts of 
their heart and the words of their mouths: and that criminal actions 
never so justly meet with penal visitation, as when the criminal has 
been impressed with a conviction, from the unbounded field of in- 
quiry and speculation in which he had been permitted to range, 
that he was charged with full responsibility for his own deeds, be- 
tween which and words a distinet line, admitting of no possible 
doubt, dispute, or cavil, was drawn. 

Let government, in what form it may be, comprehend the whole society in 
its justice, and restrain the suspicious by its vigilance ; let it keep watch and 
ward, let it discover by its sagacity, and punish by its firmness, all delinquency 
against its power, whenever delinquency exists in the overt acts ; and then it 
will be as safe as ever God and nature intended it should be. * 

The man who is judicially attacked for his opinions, has given 
the strongest proof that no evil could be found in his conduct, and 
might say with Cremutius, verba mea arguuntur, adeo factorum in- 
nocens sum. Nor is there a more revolting juggle, a more perfidious 
quibble, than when it is said that opinions are free ; bu¢ that, to use 
the words of the Due de Broglié, there are “ des doctrines, des 
pensées, des opinions, qui deviennent de veritables actions.” 


Commentaries on the literature of the several states of Europe 
and America afford the best illustration of the comparative merits 
of the various systems which obtain regarding the press. They 
show that in proportion to the severity and jealousy with which it is 
controlled, superstition and atheism abound ; science, arts, and in- 
dustry languish; bad rulers are unchecked, the good are neither 
understood nor supported, or perhaps are the objects of libels whose 
influence is not counteracted by any publications that enjoy the 
public confidence. ‘Thus the lower and middle classes in the north 
and south of Europe are degraded by ignorance and superstition ; 
the higher are infected with infidelity; and in France, “ between 
1758 and 1770 a greater quantity of writings professing atheism 
were published, notwithstanding a censure called rigorous, than 
have appeared in England since the art of printing was invented. + 


The last queen of France, too, was calumniated and slandered 





* Quarterly Review, No. LIIL, p. 169. 
+ Ibid. 
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with a virulence and effect to which there is nothing parallel in the 
history of England. From the corrosion of that subtle mischief, 
nothing but a free press could have relieved her. ‘That alone could 
have coped with her libellers, and exposed their malice and false- 
hood to the scorn and detestation of the world. If she had been 
known then as she is now, the course of the Revolution might have 
been very different. * 

Still it may be said that there is an essential distinction between 
libels on institutions, and libels on individuals ; and that even if 
the point contended for were conceded in respect to the former, it 
would not follow that the latter should be covered with the same 
immunity. It may be urged that libels on individuals have both a 
greater tendency to provoke breaches of the peace, and that they 
inflict a degree of pain and damage for which pecuniary compensa- 
tion is allowed, a species of remedy of which institutions are not 
susceptible. It has indeed been ably contended, that the liability 
to endanger the king’s peace is not the real, but only the technical 
ground of punishment ; as in actions of seduction, the technical 
ground is the supposed loss of the daughter’s service ; in support 
of which position it is urged that indictments are successfully 
maintained, when no reasonable apprehension can be entertained of 
the peace being broken ; that invectives the most liable to provoke 
instant resentment may be spoken with impunity; and that acts, 
which are pretended to be punishable only as tending to a breach 
of the peace, are yet visited with heavy punishments, while an 
actual breach of the peace escapes with trifling penalties. + 
Doubtless the guilt of libel is measured more by the supposed 
malice which prompted it, than by the practical mischief to which 
it tends; but it cannot be admitted that the legal theory is merely 
technical and fictitious, for that would be to admit that libels have 
no tendency to excite acts of violence either against their authers 
or their objects. The tenor of the charge given to the jury on al- 
most every case of libel, shows that it has been considered to afford 
grounds of reasonable apprehension of disturbance of the peace, 
near or remote ; and the definitions recommended to the French 
legislature in the Duc de Broglié’s Report, prove more distinctly 
that the criminal quality of libel is, not by a technical fiction, but 
really considered to reside in its instigation to commit some of- 
fence. It is not because libels do not really excite alarms, or are 
not really indicative of malevolence, that the expediency of ex- 
empting them from temporal punishment can be maintained, but 
because the difficulty of estimating the various degrees and kinds 





* See Madame Campan’s Memoirs; Essai sur l’esprit et l’influence de la 
Reforma'ion de Luther ; Tableau de la litterature Francaise pendant le 1S8me 
siecle ; Mr. Bowdler’s Review of it; the articles in the Edinburgh Review, 
on the comparative meri.s of English and French Literature, 

+ Edinb. Rey. No. LILI. p. 127, 8 
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of the effects they are calculated to produce, and of appreciating 
the motives of their authors, is insuperable ; and because the ade~ 
quate punishment of overt acts of delinquency affords a sufficient 
protection to society and to the individual. 


When it is considered that seditious libels are more frequently 
prosecuted, and more severely punished, than libels on the public 
characters of individuals, there can be no plea for excepting the 
latter from the general indemnity. Almost all the English states- 
men and members of Parliament, who have been of sufficient im- 
portance to be objects of detraction, have displayed so much wis- 
dom and maguanimity in manifesting an utter insensibility to, and 
contemptuous disregard of, the slanderous attacks directed against 
themselves, that nothing more is required at their hands than that, 
by concurring in one act of legislation, they should bind themselves 
to regard all other libels with the same dispassionate equanimity, 
and so “ take a bond of fate,” that party spirit should never betray 
them into vindictive measures which they may afterwards contem- 
plate with regret or remorse, and which posterity will certainly 
seal with its reprobation. The article on constructive contempts 
(which will form one of this series of papers on the Law of Libel) 
will afford an opportunity for noticing more particularly the incon- 
sistencies of tolerant individuals, who are at the same time into- 
lerant members of a party ; but one or two quotations may here be 
given. Ina debate, Feb. 8, 1788, on Sir Elijah Impey’s complaint 
of libels published against him, Mr. Pitt said, 

By those parts of a paragraph which affected him personally, he trusted that 
no gentleman would suppose he was at all influenced. He disregarded every 
thing of that kind so entirely, that he would not give it a moment's consi- 
deration. ‘That was no reason, however, why he should not enforce what he 
conceived to be justice to the dignity and authority of the House, as well as 
to the individual who had exhibited the complaint. 

Now why should not the House have been enabled to treat every 
unfounded attack on its authority and dignity, and every attempt 
to mislead its judgment, with as complete indifference as Mr. Pitt 
did aspersions on his character, and attempts to bias his judgment ? 
Would it not, like him, have consulted its true dignity by refusing 
to give them a moment’s consideration? As for those attacks which 
cannot be sincerely despised, they can only be deprived of their 
stings by reformation of the abuse against which they are directed. 
In Mr. Burke’s speech at the conclusion of the poll at Bristol, 
Nov. 3, 1774, there is the following passage : 

As for the trifling petulance which the rage of party stirs up in little minds, 
though it should show itself even in this court, it has not made the slightest 
impression on me. The highest flight of such clamorous birds is winged in 
an inferior region of the air. We hear them and we look upon them, just as 
you, gentlemen, when you enjoy the serene air on your lofty rocks, look 
see upon the gulls that skim the mud of your river when it is exhausted of 
its tide. 

And in his letter to Mr. Montague, which the latter read as 


part of his speech, May 1, 1789, he says, 
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No man shall fall a sacrifice to a feeble sensibility on my part, that at this 
time of day might make me impatient of those libels, which by despising 
through so many years, I have at length attained the honour of being joined 
in commission with this committee, and of becoming an humble instrument in 
the hands of public justice. 

Finally, it may be said that at least the law should extend its 
protection to the private character of individuals, attacks on which 
are more irritating and inexcusable than on their public characters. 
To this it may be replied, that innocence in private life affords the 
same panoply that it does in public life; that all men have the 
same means of refuting calumnious charges affecting private cha- 
racter which are successfully employed in defence of public charac- 
ter ; and that censure is only painful and detrimental in proportion 
to its truth, that is, in proportion to the degree in which it is 
merited. Ina civil action for damages, however, juries are con- 
stantly tempted to award exemplary or vindictive damages propor- 
tioned to the degree of malignity and falsehood apparent in the 
libel, or to strike some average with reference to the supposed 
malice of the plaintiff and annoyance suffered by the defendant ; 
whereas if they conformed strictly to the law which prescribed that 
“ the amount of damages is in all cases to be measured by the 
temporal prejudice sustained by the plaintiff, without regard to the 
penal correction of the defendant or the reformation of his man- 
ners,”’* there could seareely be a case in which a plaintiff ought to 
recover ; for if the reflections of which he complains are true, there 
must be damnum absque injuria, and if false, there must be injuria 
absque damno. 

It is against certain libels of this description that not only the 
protection of the law is often spurned, but its power defied and 
disgraced by the revenge which the injured party exacts with im- 
punity, with his own hands. To interdict, therefore, the infliction 
of temporal penalties on libellers would not oceasion the addition 
of a single duel which would not otherwise have happened; while 
the denunciation of the terrors of the law against them, however 
they may have respected the obligations of truth and justice, coun- 
tenances and fosters that vindictive spirit which leads to the com- 
mission of those most flagrant breaches of the peace, where honour 
sanctions homicide, and the practice of the law ratifies the deed, 
because the rigour of its theory is inapplicable. To punish the 
publication of irrefragable truth and deserved reproach, carrying 
with it a salutary admonition against the repetition or the non- 
reformation of the exposed abuse or misconduct, and at the same 
time to tolerate duelling, is a state of things which savours more 
of the recklessness of exasperated passion than of the deliberate 
wisdom of legislation. A tolerant government ought sternly to 
repress every act of violence, and every instance of intolerance in 
every member of the community. 





-* Starkie’s Law of Libel, p, 186. 
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HISTORY, OBJECT, AND IMPORTANCE OF GYMNASTICS. 


It was ingeniously and justly observed by Montesquieu, that the 
primary principles of dignified existence, which among other nations 
were exclusively known to philosophers, and even by them frequently 
disfigured by sophistry, were by the Greeks at once apprehended 
and acted upon, as if froin a grand national instinct; which gave 
them strong claims to the title of “the favourite people of nature.” 
Such were the truths, universally acknowledged among them, that 
** the uncontrolled power of a single individual or corporation is 
subversive of all ideas of social order ;” that “a magistrate not 
liable to responsibility is on the high road to tyranny;” that “a 
state which abandons one of its citizens abandons itself ;” and 
others full of equal wisdom and importance. Among the number 
of these national impressions are to be ranked also the views, upon 
which both the conviction of the necessity, as well as the system of 
managing, their gymnastics were built, and this accounts for the 
singularity, that the Greeks were the only people that carried gym- 
nastics to that degree of perfection which they attained among 
them, and the only people that raised them to the dignity of a 
national institution. With the same liveliness and clearness of 
conception, with which they had apprehended those political prin- 
ciples upon which the social arrangements of free communities 
ought to be framed, they perceived and followed out the principles 
by which individual existence should also be regulated. It was a 
rule laid down by them, that to enable man to fulfil all the essential 
purposes of human nature, a development and cultivation of the 
powers of his physical, as well as of his mental existence, was indis- 
pensably necessary ; that such an harmonious union of both of these 
constituent parts of human nature was the only means of invigorat- 
ing its strength, and of qualifying it for the use of each; that a 
partial culture of some, and corresponding neglect of the other 
faculties, either of the body or the mind, could not fail to pro- 
duce effects contrary to the laws of nature, and consequently to 
the destination of man. 


According to these views the Greeks divided all the means of 
cultivation into two grand sections ; those of mental and those of 
bodily education. The former they called Music (uscmy), the 
latter Gymnastics (youvacrixy). 'The system of their gymnastics 
comprised a series of exercises, skilfully adapted to the end in view, 
and stamped besides with the characteristic of Greek genius—the 
charming expression of that beau ideal which embellished whatever 
they said, or wrote, or did. This system was therefore, from its 
origin, as well as from its tendency, far removed from, and admits 
no comparison with, those corporeal exercises, which, originating in 
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the necessity of bodily exertions for supplying the wants and main- 
taining the defence of life, are common to all people in the earlier 
and ruder stages of civilization. The gymnastics of the Greeks 
proceeded not from an obscure feeling of mere animal want, but 
from the clear perception of a philosophical truth; they were not 
merely calculated to meet the first necessities of life, but to attain 
the nobler ends of humanity. 

Gymnastics were indeed of the highest importance with this na- 
tion in another respect. They formed the chief preparation for 
military accomplishments, and the school of discipline for warriors, 
in which respect they formed a particular object of political con- 
cern to the legislator. But it would betray a perfect ignorance of 
the peculiar genius of the Greek republics, to rank these exercises, 
on this account, in the same class with our exercises of military 
discipline. It is well known, that with them, military aptitude was 
not the isolated quality of a particular order, but merely a natural 
result of all those accomplishments, comprised under the idea of 
universal individual excellence, which formed the grand object of 
the pursuits of every citizen, and by which every Greek imagined 
himself to be elevated above barbarians and slaves. And in the 
system, calculated to effect this universal individual excellence, i.e. 
that universal perfection of human nature, which is the result of 
the development, cultivation, and direction of all the resources and 
powers of the mind and body, gymnastics were thought to form 
an essential and indispensable part. 


In illustration of these views, we could collect a number of pas- 
sages from the Greek orators, historians, and philosophers, for 
these, being national impressions, manifested themselves on every 
occurrence connected with this subject. We refer our readers 
more particularly to the excellent letter of Theano, the wife 
of Pythagoras, “ On Education,” and addressed to her friend 
Evsuta; to the beautiful dialogue of Lucian, entitled ‘ Ana- 
charsis,’ in which Solon explains to his Scythian guest the use and 
end of Greek gymnastics ; and to Plato, one of the greatest of phi- 
losophers and the most genuine representative of Greek genius, par- 
ticularly in “ Timaeus,” “ Protagoras,” and “De Republica.” 
We cannot, however, deny ourselves the pleasure of selecting one 
of these passages, which treats of the influence of gymnastics on 
mental excellence (de Republica HI.) ‘The following is the sub- 
stance of it: 

The combined influence of music* and gymnastics is requisite properly 


to form the mind. The mind of him who applies himself exclusively to music, 
will become soft and effeminate; he who pursues only gymnastics will 








* Let it be recollected, that Plato comprises under Music the whole circle 
of the means designed for mental education ; what we call music, constituted 
only part of what he designated by this term 
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become hard hearted and untractable. But the softness of the one is the basis 
of a philosophical character, which, if too much encouraged, degenerates into 
effeminacy and languor ; if cultivated only in a due degree, becomes humanity 
of manners. The rudeness of the other springs from an ardent and fiery tem- 
perament, which, if properly managed, would produce courage and magnani- 
mity ; if too much heated, degenerates into harshness and barbarity. Both, 
therefore, should be cherished in due proportion, and then we obtain the 
energetic mind of a wise and manly character. Music and gymnastics were 
bestowed on man by some deity for the improvement of his mind, for the per- 
fection of his fortitude and philosophy, for the harmonious action of all the 
faculties of his soul. 

The medical importance of gymnastics was a subordinate consi- 
deration with the Greeks, though it be not so in our times. We 
find, indeed, a sort of medical system which prescribed gymnastic 
exercises, not only for the fortifying, but also for the restoring of 
health, mentioned in Plato (de Republica If.) and in other writers, 
but it rose in importance in later times. In the flourishing period 
of the Greek commonwealths, the very diseases resulting from 
want of bodily exercise must have been altogether unknown to a 
people, one of whose most essential characteristics consisted in the 
development and perfection of the physical powers of man. Nay, 
this was the case to such a degree, that, when some epicures of 
Athens complained of vapours, Plato could say (de Republica III.) 
“Ts it not shameful to require the aid of physic, not for wounds 
merely, and casual transitory evils, but in consequence of indolent 
inactivity and luxurious living? Is it not shameful that men, re- 
sembling bladders filled with wind and water, should have faid the 
disciples of Esculapius under the necessity of inventing new names 
for diseases, such as vapours and catarrh ?’"* 

Suc hwere in general the notions of the Greeks on gymnastics, and 
it is obvious that these exercises contributed not a little to raise 
that people to the rank of masters of mankind, which they have 
now held for more than two thousand years. ‘This system perished 
in the ruins of the ancient world. 

We shall not stop to consider the exercises of the Romans—the 
disciples of the Greeks, without however equalling them in any of 
those extraordinary performances, for which the human race will be 
for ever indebted to their favourite people of nature ; nor the bodily 
sports of our savage ancestors; nor the tournaments of the middle 
ages. For neither of these can properly enter into the considera- 
tion of a system which rests on philosophical principles. We shall 
merely observe that the tournaments of the middle ages having 
attained their end, not only the regudar cultivation of the physical 
powers of human nature, as forming part of a general system of 
education, but even the partial practice of such exercises was at 
last completely neglected ; and this fact constitutes one of the 
most striking, and, we are concerned to add, one of the most dis- 





* What would Plato say, could he see the swoln and protruded corpora+ 
tions and the bloated countenances of our days ? 
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advantageous differences between modern education and that of 
the antients. 


Although in attempting to trace the causes of this phenomenon, 
the pens of many writers have been employed, the investigation has 
frequently, we think, been conducted on narrow and imperfect 
views. It is beside our purpose to enter here on a discussion of 
this subject; a few hints will suffice for our present purpose. 

The fact has often been deduced solely from the system of educa- 
tion established in the middle ages. It was known to Tissot, Rousseau, 
and the whole school of education formed by the latter. Statesmen 
and historians, such as Montesquieu, Gibbon, and others, knew well, 
that political causes also entered into the question. The whole 
political structure of modern states ; the marked distinetions of the 
different orders of society according to their pursuits and respec- 
tive privileges, which went so far that even the tournaments of the 
middle ages were practised, as it were, by a sort of prerogative, 
belonging only to the nobility; the progressive reduction of these 
orders to their peculiar employments ; the exertion of the standing 
armies after the fall of the feudal system; all these circumstances 
progressively caused the extinction of the general system, and even of 
what little had hitherto been preserved of bodily exercises, as the 
nobility were now constantly collected about the courts. . The 
finishing stroke was undoubtedly given by the system of education, 
established by the priests and monks, which has been more or less 
perpetuated in some of its principal features since their downfall. 

The evils resulting from this neglect of physical education were 
aggravated by other circumstances which attended the progress 
of civilization, though this progress was, in itself, calenlated 
rather to heighten than to depress the powers of human nature, 
and not at all incompatible with a proper system of physical 
education. But by the advances made in commerce, industry, 
and many arts in which we have surpassed the ancients, by the 
division of labour and distribution of business, there has been 
formed a technical basis to modern culture, opposed to that 
mere personal aptitude aud acquirements, by which, among the 
ancients, almost all the important ends of a social community were 
attained. Machines, and artificial arrangements operating like 
machines, form the basis with us, on which the whole industry and 
management of social life are founded. By this circumstance many 
thousands are confined to one set of operations, while all other 
parts and powers of the body are left unemployed ; nay, many 
thousands are reduced almost to move but one particular limb, 
through the greater part of their life. Nor has any thing yet been 
devised, to counterbalance the pernicious effects of this isolation 
and suppression of the physical powers. 


The same remark applies to the increasing taste for mental oc- 
cupation, and the consequent habits of reading and studying, which 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 10. F 
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have in themselves no enervating influence, as has been erroneously 
asserted, on the human frame. It is the precious result, and, at 
the same time, support of that universal knowledge which is the 
surest pledge of the moral strength of nations. But that an assi- 
duous occupation of the mind, with continued rest of the body, is 
destructive at least to the latter must be universally admitted. 


Lastly, it is placed beyond doubt, that the refinement in manners 
and in the enjoyments of life, mental and physical, springing up in 
every advancing society, not only liberalizes, but also heightens and 
quickens the faculties and springs of action, when resting on a na- 
tural basis. But modern civilization in general (we have not to 
deal here with exceptions) is proceeding on a false foundation : 
continued excitement of mind and sense, without a proportionate 
and vigorous activity of the bodily powers. 

The result of the combined action of these causes was—the 
general neglect of physical education ; this defect was in itself pro- 
ductive of a multiplicity of bodily and mental evils, but they were 
aggravated by those circumstances of progressive civilization, which, 
though, as we said before, beneficent in every other respect, could 
not but exert a prejudicial influence on a mode of living founded on 
a false basis. 

These evils varied in degree and extent, as the causes were more 
or less operating or combined. It may easily be collected from 
these causes, that they appeared most conspicuously in great cities, 
the necessary seats of those professions and occupations which are 
most strictly confined to isolated employments ; and of those orders 
of society among which are assembled most of those stimuli that 
tend to ripen and perpetuate these evils—indulgence and luxurious 
modes of life. 

This fact could not fail to excite the attention of thinking men: 
it then became the theme of a series of interesting discussions and 
investigations by the most distinguished physicians and philosophers. 
This discussion was consequently carried on at the same time in 
the circles of education and medical science; the point of view 
from which they proceeded was rather narrow in the beginning, it 
widened in the progress, and was taken at last at the very centre of 
those sciences which tend in the greatest degree to the cultivation | 





of human nature. 

Without mentioning some writers at an earlier time who have 
touched on this subject, we notice Hieronymus Mercurialis, as 
the first, who treated it more fully. He wrote his celebrated work 
on Gymnastics (de arte Gymnastica, Amsterd. 1672) not for the 
antiquarian alone, but, as a physician, to invite his contemporaries 
to revive these beneficial exercises of the ancients for the strength 
and health of the body. However he produced but little effect ; 
neither was the age in which he wrote susceptible of his considera- 
tions ; nor had he himself sufficient skill to place the matter in the 
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true point of view. More effect was produced by Francis Fuller and 
Locke. The former, a celebrated English physician, wrote, in the 
beginning of the last century, a work, “de Medicina Gymnastica,” 
in which he reeurred to the Medical Gymnastics of the ancients. 
His work, which went through a number of editions, contains some 
excellent remarks, founded for the most part on his own experience. 
Locke, in his treatise on education, laboured to the same end. But 
he who knows how difficult it is to make people give up old pre- 
judices, which they have taken in affection, will not be surprised 
that neither Fuller nor Locke should have done any more than give 
the first impulse to their slow removal. 


A number of distinguished physicians from that time kept up 
the discussion—Sydenham, Boerrhave, Hoffmann, Boerner, Ziic- 
kert, Doublet, Tissot, and many others. ‘They traced, on the ground 
of the physical principles of the constitution, not only the bodily 
diseases, but also the mental disorders and moral depravities result- 
ing from our irrational habits. ‘“ Physical decline and moral de- 
pravity (says Doublet) are intimately connected, and those laws 
which preserve health tend also to preserve and improve morals.” 

The greatest sensation however was made by Tissot, through his 
well known work on the Health of Men of Letters.* ‘This impres- 
sion was strengthened by the equally well-known work of Rousseau, 
‘ Emilius.’ 'This extraordinary genius, who was one of those awakeners 
necessary for mankind from time to time, to stir it up from its ten- 
dency to lethargy, passed the whole system of education under a 
review, not so mild and sparing as that of Locke, but in a sweeping 
and unmerciful manner. Great however as the effect of his eriti- 
cism was, it would have been still greater, if there had not been a 
defect of principle in it. It is well known, that the action of nature, 
as opposed to our artificial arrangements, was the highest principle 
of Rousseau, in the whole range of his inquiries. Now, this prin- 
ciple, though of indubitable value as a subordinate one, cannot con- 
stitute the highest in matters of human interest. 


Since Rousseau, the discussion of this subject has been pre-emi- 
nently carried on in Switzerland and Germany. Rousseau had al- 
ready hinted at the Greek gymnastics. ‘The school founded by 
this philosopher, the chiefs of which were Basedow, Campe, and 
Gedike, devised a set of exercises, which were gradually introduced 
into all the better institutions in Germany and Switzerland. They 
regarded these exercises as necessary, because required by the 





* It is curious to see, how the men of letters, alarmed by Tissot, sought to 
make a poor shift with various strange, unprofitable, and partly very ridiculous 
exercises, which they practised in a retired room, 2 small enclosed garden or 
some other snug little place in their houses. It is remarkable, that they, 
who carefully studied the Greeks, did not stumble on the natural thought, to 
revive their gymnastics, Such is the vast distance between barren learning 
and practical sense. 
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laws of nature, and found with all people who had not departed 
Srom these laws. By the side and partly out of this school sprung 
up another, the leaders of which were Salsmann, Niemeyer, Zerren- 
ner, Natorp Villaume, Novalis, Schwarz, and, above, all the vener- 
able Pestalozzi and the ingenious Fellenberg. ‘They proceeded from 
the principle of humanity (humanitas) or the highest perfection 
of human nature, and defined it to be the perfect development of 
its two component principles—the physical and intellectual—in 
harmonious co-operation. According to this view, the highest 
principle for education was, the harmonious development, invi- 
goration, and cultivation of all the powers and faculties of the 
mind and bedy. It is such an education as this, they said, which 
ascertains the capability of man for all the important ends of his 
existence, and every deviation from it must be productive of infir- 
mities, vices, or excrescences in ove manner or other. It is evident, 
that this principle, the truth of which is raised above cavil and dis- 
pute, was that acted upon by the Greeks, and a farther analysis of 
it must necessarily lead to a revival of their gymnastics, adapted 
to the spirit of the age. 

While this was passing in the department of education, the phy- 
sicians were led to the same result, and even in a more extensive 
view, while they sought for an antidote against the host of bodily 
and mental infirmities, springing from our irrational modes of liv- 
ing. We shall mention here only Frank (professor first at Bologna 
and then at Vienna) justly renowned through the whole of Europe, 
Gruner, Hoffeland, and Faust, and quote but a few passages from 
their excellent productions. Frank, (in his Medical Police,) after 
a full illustration of the subject, and an able demonstration that 
gymnastics should not only be regarded as part of education, but 
as necessary to preserve the result of all education, or, in other 
words, that harmonious and perfect development of the mind and 
body, goes on to say: “ it must be evident, therefore, that the 
gymnastic games require to be promoted in every possible way, 
and the welfare of a great town is but half consulted, when 
theatres and concerts are open to the inhabitants and few oppor- 
tunities for bodily exercises are afforded them.” Gruner says, in 
his Medical Journal, 1783: “ The gymnastics of the ancients de- 
serve to be sedulously studied, and introduced with suitable altera- 
tions. I am persuaded they would prove excellent means of ren- 
dering our men and women, youths and maidens, boys and girls, 
whom sentimentality has enervated, once more healthy, strong, 
and hardy. Is it not possible to bring strength of nerves and man- 
liness of mind as much in vogue as weak nerves and sentimentality 
have been for years the fashionable disease ?’ Now it is true, the 
gymnastics of the Greeks were studied enough by deep-learned 
scholars, and described in large tracts ; but what they could not 
see, through the thick dust of their libraries and the dark shadow 
of their volumes—the connection of these games with the eternal 
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laws of human nature, existing then, and now, and ever,~-was seen 
by these physicians, not only learned men, but men also of sound 
practical views. 

At length a pupil of Salsmann’s, Mr. Gutsmuth, direetor of the 
celebrated institution at Schnepfenthal, near Gotha, framed a 
system of exercises on the model of the Greek gymnastics and 
suited to our times. After a careful observation of their effects, 
during nine years’ constant practice, he published a work on his 
system in 1793, which was speedily translated into several languages. 
The English translation appeared in 1800.* Mr.Gutsmuth’s system 
was adopted in many institutions inGermany and publicly introduced 
into Denmark by the Government. The perfecting of this system, 
however, was reserved to Mr. Jahn. ‘The political situation of the 
kingdom of Prussia, after the battle of Jena, caused the ministry 
of that state to bestow a particular regard on a system, which 
promised to revive in the rising generation that energy and power 
of action which is required to release a subdued nation from its 
fetters. Mr. Jahn, professor at Berlin, distinguished alike by 
his eminent practical talents and patriotic feelings, in conjunction 
with Scharnhorst, the chief of the Prussian Staff, employed all his 
care and activity in the perfection of this system, and soon raised 
it to that dignity marked out by the physician, Frank, and which 
it held among the ancients. Under his direction these exercises 
were not only incorporated into the system of education; public 
gymnasia were also erected in various places, where pupils of all 
orders and ages were seen exercising, as was at one time the case 
in the gymnasia on the banks of the Hlissus and Eurotas, where all 
partook of these exercises and gathered new strength and new 
vigour for the business of life. The national effects of this system 
are well known, and must have been sensibly felt by Frenchmen. 


After the war was finished, the Prussian government evlled upon 
the chiefs of the superior institutions of education to make reports 
on the influence of this gymnastic system on the literary pursuits, 
in particular, of their pupils. All these reports coincided in ex- 
hibiting the striking power exerted by this system in heightening 
and invigorating all the mental faculties. Want of space prevents 
us from making any extracts from those reports ; however we can- 
not deny ourselves the satisfaction of alluding to the report de- 
livered by Mr. Zarnack (1818, at Potsdam), director of one of the 
most extensive institutions of Prussia. This report gives a most 
remarkable body of evidence, which proves experimentally, that 
those of his pupils who had most improved in gymnastics, were, 
at the same time, those who had most advanced in all the branches 
of science. How could it be otherwise ? Was not this consequence 
anticipated long ago by philosophers, who drew their deductions 
from the eternal and invariable laws of human nature ? 





* London, printed for G. Johnson, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
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At the same time the Prussian government commissioned Dr. 
Koenen, senior medical counsellor, and counsellor of government at 
Berlin, to ascertain the physical effects of this system in all the 
different classes of society. After a careful examination, Dr. 
Koenen made his report, which was printed at Berlin in a work 
entitled “ Results of the gymnastic exercises. By order of Go- 
vernment, Berlin, 1818.” The admirable influence of this system 
on the constitution in general, and its beneficial influence in coun- 
terbalancing and rectifying the effects of partial and isolated em- 
ployment of the faculties either of the mind or the body, have never 
been exhibited more strikingly or on a more comprehensive scale 
than in the above mentioned work. 


After these proceedings, it is not to be wondered at, that this 
system should gradually spread and excite the attention of the 
philanthropists of every country. Having already exceeded the 
limits of an article, we must conclude by stating one or two facts 
out of the many we could have wished to introduce. 


The acknowledgment of the superiority of this system on the 
part of Mr. Fellenberg, though it might not have wanted any 
farther recommendation after such an extensive experience, must 
still be considered as illustrative of its merit as a branch of su- 
perior education. For it is well known, that the institution of this 
illustrious educator is intended to form a central point, in which 
whatever is most approved in modern education is to be gathered 
and embodied. By the assistance of Professor Voelker, these 
gymnastic exercises were introduced into that celebrated institu- 
tion. 


The favourable fiat of the French savans was not altogether to 
have been looked for, seeing the permanent effects of these gym- 
nastics which some of their countrymen exhibit since the campaign 
in Germany. However, in a judgment passed on a work which 
contained Mr. Jahn’s system, and on the exercises themselves, per- 
formed before their eyes, the medical faculty of Paris pronounced, 
a short time ago, in detail, their views of the incomparable aptitude 
of this system to preserve the natural powers of the organs, and 
also to correct their defects. 


We cannot help expressing our desire, to see the importance of 
this system more and more acknowledged in this country, more 
especially in the metropolis: at the same time we hail with satis- 
faction the measures taken by the Mechanics’ Institution to bring 
the benefits of these exercises within the reach of one of the most 
numerous, if not the most meritorious classes of society. 
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PALMYRA.* 


Sti. o'er Assyria’s land, and Taurus’ side, 
Rolls old Euphrates his unconquer’d tide ; 
Unchanged their loveliness, each vale, each hill, 
In infant beauty seems to flourish still ; 

And, fair as d.wned Creation’s opening day, 
Triumphant Nature smiles at Time’s decay. 


Oh, more than mortal scenes! blest spot of earth, 
Which gave to man his first and second birth, 
Where are the trophies of his lordly hand 

Which rose despotic o’er the fairy land! 

Where now the high-poised dome, the stately tower, 
Imperial monuments of human power ! 

Their day is past—their little race is run, 

And like a dream has vanished Babylon ! 


And what is Nineveh? a sound, a wind, 

Of History’s voice, long mute, an echo left behind. 
Peace to their ashes! there no relics lie 

To strike resistless on the mournful eye, 

Not one lone wreck to break the boundless blank, 
The tomb ia which their glorious beauties sank ; 
*T'were vain to say, while wandering o'er that land, 
‘* Here stood that mighty city where I staad ;”’ 
Time has ta’en all, so worked each vestige out, 
That their existence is almost a doubt, 

And Fancy, u.supported, seeks in vain, 

Some touch of art amidst the level plain. 


But thou, Palmyra, thou, the desert queen, 

Though scarce the shade of wh .t thou once hast been, 
The sport of time, for long, long years must weep, 
Ere thou, too, rest in undistinguished sleep ; 

Lone in the wilderness all slowly fade 

The glories of thy matchless colonnade, 

On the wide waste of ove unbroken sand, 

In naked maj sty those pillars staid, 

No voice, no sound, no whispers intervene 

To break the intense, deep stillness of the scene, 

Save where the mouldering columns’ crumbling sound 
A momeatary echo strikes around, 


So dost thou sink, and so shall perish all! 
Unsated Ruin revels o’er thy fall, 

Ad Havoc still with keener vengeance eyes, 
As Time rolls on, his uaresisting prize ; 
Alas! man’s proudest monuments confess 
Most strikiogly their author’s littleness ; 

In the coarse earth, on Nature's lowly breast, 
Her marble stures imperishable rest, 
Untouched, the waste of ages they defy, 

Till art deceives them into symmetry, 

And when she bids them hold immortal sway, 
Lach passing year speeds onward their decay. 





* From a work just published, entitled ‘ Ulric of Aymer, and other Poems.” 






























UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 
No. X. 


Commerce of Smyrna—Laws of Trade—Turkish Justice— 
Greek Mercantile Shipping—Productions and Exports 
of the Turkish Empire. 

Tue merchants of the different nations of Europe, resident at 
Smyrna, keep their books in piastres, and minor subdivisions of the 
same coin. ‘The English subdivide them into 80; the French into 
100; and the people of the country, that is, the 'Turks, Jews, 
Greeks, and Armenians, into 120 parts. Bills of exchange are 
often drawn on Smyrna in foreign coin, particularly in Spanish 
dollars, which are always to be had there; but if drawn in a coin 
not in current use, the exchange of the day is established to make 
the payment. From Egypt they almost invariably draw in Spanish 
dollars, or Venetian sequins. 

Current Coins. 
The current Coins of Smyrna are as follows : 


Silver—Piastres of 40 paras, which are the piastres of the Grand Signior. 
Ditto of 100 ditto, worth 10 per cent. more than at Constantinople. 
Ditto of 200 di'to, very commonly called also Turkish dollars. 
Gold—Stamboul of 290 ditto, Y with 3 and } of each; and, like the former, 
Funduc of 400 ditto, worth more than at Constantinople. 
The foreign coins in general use at Smyrna are, 


Silver—Imperial dollars worth 64 piastres, issued from Austria. 

Spanish ditto, the same nominal value, but preferred in large pay- 
ments, as being of a little more value in Europe. 

Gold—Ducats of Holland, worth 13} piastres. 

Ditto of Austria and Hungary, 13 ditto. 
Venetian sequins, 133 ditto. 
Spanish doubloons, 15 to 16 Spanish dollars. 

Payments for goods sold are generally made in light monies, 
which cannot be refused without protracting the payment for a long 
period. The merchants here assume the privilege of charging 4 
per cent. ; and some Europeans charge even | per cent. for that 
loss, under the name of shroftage ; but if sales are often made for 
cash, it will sometimes amount to 2 per cent. 


The nominal values of coins in ‘Turkey have augmented in a very 
rapid degree, while those coins have been as rapidly diminishing in 
their intrinsic worth ; an effect which is produced by the frequent 
calling in of the current money by the Porte in moments of demand, 
and issuing it again at a more advanced rate and debased quality. 
The result of this impolitic measure is the real depression of their 
coin, and au augmentation of the price of goods, as well as of the 
rate of exchange on foreign parts. In the year 1803 the Spanish 
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dollar was worth 3} piastres ; in 1807, it had risen to 44; and in 
1812 it passed at 64, though its true value remains nearly stationary. 
The Turkish dollar of 5 piastres is equal in weight with the Spanish 
dollar, and is intended by the sagacious Turks to represent the 
same kind of money; but its intrinsic value does not certainly ex- 
ceed one-fourth of that coin. ‘The Porte, having no silver mines, 
buys up the Spanish dollars for the supply of the mint, in which 
tin and zine are the prevailing metals used. It is owing to these 
successive degradations of their piastres that, in lending money 
on interest, the sum borrowed is advanced in foreign coin, and the 
obligation is invariably to return the same sort of money, both in 
principal and interest. It has often happened, indeed, that between 
the period of a mortgage being made and released, the increase of 
nominal value in current money has amounted to 50 per cent., which 
would thus have ruined the lender. 

The interest on money lent is as under: 

To Franks or Europeans . . 10 per cent. per annum. 
Levanlines of first credit, 12 per cent. per annum. 
Ditto of second credit, 15 per cent. per annum. 
Turks of first credit, 15 per cent. per annum. 
Ditto of second credit, 20 per cent. per annum. 

Bills of exchange from any one part of Turkey on another, are 
drawn at eleven days; those from Turkey on Continental Christen- 
dom, at thirty-one days; and on London generally, at forty-five and 
sixty days. 

Weights and Measures. 

The various denominations of weights which exist in Turkey ge- 
nerally bear a reference to a certain number of drachms ; but, pro- 
perly speaking, all goods are weighed by the rotolo, which is after- 
wards reduced into the other smaller weights in use for calculation. 
There is also a difference in the weight by a steelyard and by scales 
at a beam, the latter bearing a disadvantage to the scales of about 
3 per cent.; but there are certain, goods only sold by the balance, 
such as cochineal, cloves, nutmegs, &e. 


1 Rotolo has 180 drachms, and equals 1} lbs. English. 
| Oke 400 ditto, 2 4-5ths ditto. 

1 Quintal 45 okes 1800 ditto, 125 ditto. 

1] Tatfee of Brusa silk 610 ditto, 4} ditto. 

1 Checque of opium 250 ditto, 13 ditto. 

1 Checque of goat's wool $00 ditto, 5 3-5ths ditto. 


1 Metical of gold, pearls, &e. —_14 ditto, 

1 Kilo of corn, Constantinople standard, weighs about 23 okes. 

1 Ditto ditto, Smyrna standard, 33 okes. 

1 Kilo of rice, in all Turkey, weighs 10 okes. 

$4 Smyrna kilos of corn are equal to a psalm, or an English quarier. 

I Pike, a cloth measure, is 27 inches, or three-fourths of an English yard. 
106} Endezia, a measure of the shop-keepers, equal 100 pikes. 


Advances on Bottomry. 


The Greeks have a number of vessels, particularly in [psara, 
Idra, &c., which are owned by their captains, who, when they 
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engage a crew, give them, in lieu of wages, a certain interest in 
the freight and in the profit of the cargo. But as those commanders 
never possess money enough to purchase a lading for their vessels, 
they obtain advances from the Greek merchants of Smyrna and 
Constantinople at a stipulated premium, both capital and interest 
being made payable on the safe return of the vessel. If she hap- 
pens to be lost, the contract is null; and all those who have made 
the advances receive nothing. If she returns safe, but the voyage 
has proved unfortunate, then the crew are first paid their share of 
the freight, and the money-lenders receive the rest. All those ships 
are extremely well manned: one of 300 tons will have a crew of 50 
men, and one of 400 tons from 60 to 70 men, continuing in the 
same proportion. ‘The premium current for those risks are such as 
will require a very lucrative business to support. 

From the Archipelago to Malta and Sicily it is 20 per cent. 

From ditto to Majorca and Minorea, 30 per cent. 

From ditto to Barcelona, 35 per cent. 

From ditto to Gibraltar, 40 per cent. 

From ditto to Cadiz and Lisbon, 50 per cent. ; 
with a still further increase in proportion to the distance of their 
voyage beyond the Straits of the Mediterranean, and the season of 
the year. 


The Vessels of the Archipelago are 

From Ipsara 50 sail, from 250 to 309 tons, whose crews are the most honest. 

From Idra 70 sail, from 300 to 450 tons, whose owners are the richest. 

From other islands, 100 sail, from 150 to 200 tons, less to be depended on. 

These, together, form the Greek marine. The Turks havea few 
vessels only, which navigate the Archipelago and Mediterranean, 
and these are manned by Greeks. They confine themselves more 
to the Black Sea. The trade from one part of the empire to an- 
other is carried on in large boats, from 50 to 150 tons, navigated 
without compass or chart. The large Turkish vessels seen in the 
Mediterranean are generally from Tunis, Algiers, and Tripoly. 

Conditions of Sale, Credit, &c. 


The only articles which are always sold for cash are cochineal, 
tin, Mocha coffee, and pepper. Other colonial produce sell at one 
or two month’s credit, but when articles are scarce, by sacrificing 
one or two per cent. on the price, cash may be readily obtained. 
All manufactured goods, excepting cloths, may be sold in small 
parcels, partly for cash and partly on short credit, when the ar- 
ticles are in demand and scarce; if, however, there is a plentiful 
supply to answer the demand, the credit is then extended to four 
and six months, and when the market is full, without demand, sales 
cannot be effected at less than eight or twelve months’ credit. In 
general, payments are made in three instalments, and in what has 
been already said, it must be understood as fixing the period for 
the final settlement of the account. When sales are forced, in 
order to obtain cash, it is necessary to make a sacrifice of twenty or 
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twenty-five per cent., and even then they cannot be effected to any 
great amount. The buyers of cotton manufactures are not consi- 
dered so solid in their responsibility as the cloth dealers, yet there 
is not much risk with them, if sales are made with judgment. It 
may be observed that the trading capital of Turkey is very small, 
which forces the shopkeepers to buy on credit, and carry on their 
trade with the capital of the Europeans ; and, as their payments 
cannot be made until the goods themselves are sold, there is an ex- 
treme degree of uncertainty in the most fixed periods. Colonial 
produce may be easily bartered for the produce of the country, ex- 
cepting fruits, opium, silk, and copper, which are always bought 
with cash in hand. Manufactured goods are more difficult to be 
bartered in this way, and never can be exchanged for the whole 
amount of their value only; as if 1000 piastres of goods are to be 
disposed of, 2000 piastres of produce must be taken, and the ba- 
lance paid in cash. The buyers of cloth, though solid in the result, 
are long paymasters, extending the nominal credit of two or four 
months to one or two years ; and though the ‘Turks buy from the 
Europeans every thing on credit, yet, in the sale of their own pro- 
ductions, they almost invariably insist upon cash in hand. 


Turkish Mercantile Justice. 
I have given it this head, to prevent wandering into the many 
political topics which so fertile a subjeet presents, and shall con- 


tinue, therefore, within the circumscribed limits which I first pro- 
posed to myself. According to the ‘Turkish laws, no contract can 
take place, and, therefore, no penalty can be claimed for the failure 
of an engagement. The public weight is the only thing that really 
fixes a sale; for should the purchase money even have been paid to 
the seller, before the goods are weighed, he is at liberty to alter his 
intention, dissolve the bargain, and return the money to the intended 
purchaser. In general, the laws of Turkey favour the highest 
bidder, and he who offers most to the judge is always in the right. 
When a debt is contracted, the debtor signs and seals a written obli- 
gation in the presence of two Turkish witnesses ; on the expiration 
of the term of payment, should the person deny the debt, the wit- 
nesses are then called to prove it; they, however, often decline to 
give their testimony, being silenced by a bribe from the debtor him- 
self, the consequence of which is, the impossibility of the lender’s 
recovering. 

In the law courts of Turkey there are neither pleadings nor 
writings, so that decisions are very quickly made. The plaintiff 
simply states his case, the defendant replies, upon which the judg- 
ment is almost instantly pronounced in favour of him who has either 
paid or promised the highest bribe. The gainer of the cause in- 
variably pays the expenses, which, in commercial transactions, 
amount to from fifteen to twenty per cent. for rayahs or subjects of 
the Grand Signior, but not more than five per cent, for Europeans, 
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whose consuls and ambassadors they fear. In civil contentions re- 
lative to grounds, possessions, heritages, &c., the expenses of deci- 
sion often amount to fifty per cent. 


Those who are not satisfied with the decrees of the mollah or 
judge, may appeal to the Divan at Constantinople, where, on pay- 
ing handsomely for it, a firman will be obtained, ordering the mollah 
to render the complainant justice according to the laws ; but, to 
enjoy the effect of this high command, the mollah must himself be 
also paid before he will fulfil it. 

The Turks, and most other native Levantines who are not Franks, 
keep no regular books, so that in trusting them great reliance is 
naturally placed on their honesty. When Turks and Europeans 
have disputes, the case is decided by the mollah or Turkish judge, 
the European being represented in the court by a dragoman of his 
nation ; but if two Franks disagree, their differences are adjusted 
by their respective consuls, from whose decisions there is an appeal 
to the minister at Constantinople. From this uncertainty of the re- 
sult of ‘Turkish laws, to the party on whom they may operate bene- 
ficially or injuriously, Europeans seldom pursue with legal measures 
the dilatory debtor, and from hence arises the equal uncertainty of 
their time of payment, though specifically fixed. 

Some general observations may be added, which though they 
class not under any head, are yet worthy of being noted, as influ- 
encing opinions on the security and profit of trade. ‘The 'Turkish 
shops or bazars are miserable wooden huts, which are continually 
exposed to the risk of being consumed by fire. When that calamity 
really befals them, the Turks take the misfortune as philosophers, 
believing it to be sent from God; they are satisfied, even when 
bereft of every thing but life, and phlegmatically exclaim, “ God is 
great !” or, “ It was written!” Inall speculations by sea, they take 
every risk upon themselves, they practise nothing like insurance ; 
if the voyage succeed, some of its profits are perhaps devoted to 
charity ; if they lose all, the doctrine of predestination consoles 
them. The Europeans, who live in a separate quarter of the town 
called the Frank quarter, have all fire-proof warehouses for their 
security. 

The commerce of Smyrna and of 'Turkey in general is most lively 
in winter, as the caravans do not travel from the month of May 
until the end of August, in consequence of the great heats that 
prevail at that season, All trade with the interior is carried on by 
means of those land fleets of camels. In the mouth of September 
the Turks begin to bring their produce to the sea-port towns, from 
whence they take in return such goods as they may stand in need 
of. Ina time of general plague, every kind of business is much 
retarded ; as at such a period all the Europeans, and most of the 
rich Greeks, shut themselves up in their town houses, or retire to 
the villages in the neighbourhood of Smyrna. This dreadful malady 
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shows itself first in January and February, by a few deaths. In the 
months of April and May it rages with its greatest violence, conti- 
nuing so until June, when it gradually declines, and in August all 
danger is supposed to be over. It is thus that, on our arrival here, 
we found the families of the Europeans in general shut up; and they 
are only now beginning generally to resume their occupations. 
During the time of the plague, the Turks and Jews, however, con- 
tinue to transact their business, each of whom would think it use- 
less to to take precautions against that which has been sent by the 
Almighty. It is caleulated that, out of one hundred who are at- 
tacked by this pestilence, about seventy-five die ; but the remainder 
recover with so little care that it can be seldom attributed to the 
power of medicine. 

The British Levant Company allowed all the members of their 
body to charge 2 per cent. on the weight of goods exported to 
England in the invoice ; but on goods shipped to other parts of the 
world this charge is not made. By the same Company they were 
also allowed to charge 3 per cent. commission on invoice and ex- 
penses, and on fruit a double commission, owing to its little value 
and great trouble in collecting and packing. ‘They were privileged 
also with half the commission on the remittances they made, with- 
out guaranteeing the bill, for which | per cent. more was charged, 
but most of the houses prefer not to take that responsibility. 


The charge of warehouse rent is fixed at one-half per cent. ; the 
house and street brokerage on importations at 2 per cent., and the 
same on exportations at 14 per cent. All other charges are real, and 
must be specified. In the aggregate, therefore, the whole expenses 
on a parcel of goods sold may be calculated to amount to 10 or 15 
per cent. ad valorem, and on those bought it will be more uncertain. 

Articles of Exportation. 

Corton: The crop of cotton is gathered in the months of Sep- 
tember and October. In a good year the produce in the vicinity of 
Smyrna may amount to 120,000 or 130,000 bales of 25 quintals. 
In a middling year the crop is not more than 80,000 or 90,000 bales, 
and in a bad year it may amount to 50,000 or 60,000 bales at most: It 
is computed that about one-third of the crop is consumed in the 
country, and that the rest is exported to Europe. Those cottons 
are packed in hair sacks. The finest quality is that called Sou- 
bougea, and is generally worth 120 piastres per quintal of 45 okes. 
This is the only cotton which is exported in a raw state or un- 
beaten; the shells and seeds are only separated from it, when it is 
sent in general to Germany, Switzerland, and France. The other 
cottons, which are exported in a beaten or clean state, are the Kir- 
gagatch, worth about 107 piastres ; theAguessard,worth 100 piastres ; 
the Kinick, 95, and the Bainder 90 piastres. When those are some- 
times assorted without being beaten, they are then called facon 
Soubougea. The different cottons take their names from towns in 
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the neighbourhood of which they grow. Each sort has four quali- 
ties, the Ist and 2nd of which only are exported, the difference in 
price from Ist to 2nd may be about 10 per cent.; the 3rd and 4th 
sorts are used in the country for stuffing beds, sofa cushions, &c. 
When the English used to draw their cottons from Smyrna, they 
attached themselves in preference to the Kirgagatch, Kinick, and 
Cassaba cottons, always beaten. Under present circumstances, this 
article would leave a heavy loss on sending to England. 'The 
cottons of Smyrna are of short staple, and have no strength ; but, 
notwithstanding these defects, they are pleasing to the eye. The 
best season for buying them is from December to February, when 
that article is mostly brought to market. After April there re- 
mains scarcely any in first hands. In order to get the first quality 
of cotton, purchases should be made in the country, which is done 
by factors of repute, in whom reliance may be placed. It is in- 
dispensable that the purchase money be sent into the country before 
hand, which may be done without risk, though neither receipts or 
bonds of any kind are given. On every Saturday small caravans of 
camels arrive from these places, and in general the goods may be 
expected in town a fortnight after the order is given. It some- 
times happens that speculators send cottons to Smyrna for sale, 
but not often. This article is often bartered against goods, and 
occasionally against bills from buyers of import articles, at an ex- 
traordinary discount. The cotton-seller then takes all the risk of 
those debts himself. 

Corron Yarn is spun by the hands of the peasantry. Its 
annual exportation is from 150,000 to 200,000 okes, it comes from 
the country in hair sacks of 50, or 55 okes, each sack containing 
four or five different qualities or numbers, which, from top to bottom, 
differ in the respective values at least 100 per cent. There are in 
all six sorts spun, which are distinguished by being marked and 
numbered from F. 1 to F. 6, beginning at the coarsest and ending at 
the finest, which sells at 6 piastres per oke. Formerly the English 
used to export assortments from F 3 to F 6, numbers 1 and 2 
being too coarse for them. ‘This yarn arrives from the interior in 
the grey state, and is dyed red in Smyrna, from whence it is ex- 
ported to Russia. Large quantities used also to be exported to 
France and Germany, but it was subsequently prohibited there. 
The dying costs from 3} to 3§ per oke. Although each sack 
contains about an equal quantity of each of the four or five sorts 
of yarn of which it is composed, yet there are sometimes sacks 
containing either finer or coarser assortments. 


Monarr Yarn comes only from Angora, it is spun from the 
wool of a particular animal called the Angora goat, by the hands 
of the peasantry also. Formerly this was a great article for Eng- 
land, Holland, and France, and 1500 to 2000 bales, of 100 and 110 
okes, used to be exported in a year. It is now almost entirely con- 
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sumed in Angora in the manufacture of shaloons. The finest 
quality, which used to be sent to England, is worth generally from 
11 to 12 piastres per oke. The middling quality, once sent to 
Holland and Germany, is worth 7 to 8 piastres per oke, and the 
inferior quality, usually sent to France, from 5 to 6 piastres per oke. 
Mohair yarn is considered upon the whole, however, to be a dan- 
gerous article, from its extreme liability to spoil by keeping; should 
it remain two or three years on hand, the combined effects of dust 
and worms cut it to pieces, and render it perfectly useless. 

Goar’s Woot: Black goat’s wool is of many different qualities. 
That fit for the English market is the best, and is worth about 16 
piastres per checque of 2 okes; that for the French market is 
worth 11 piastres ; and that for Holland 12 piastres. Red goat’s 
wool is worth 83, and the grey 64 piastres, both of which sorts are 
sent to Italy. ‘The refuse of the red and black wools is put up in 
bundles or bales, and is worth about 8 piastres. It used to be sent 
to France and Holland. 'The exportation of all those sorts, of goat’s 
wool amounts to about 120,000 cheeques annually. 


Sucepr’s Woot: The sheep are shorn in the month of May, but 
the woo] is not washed, which renders the weight deceptive. The 
French used to buy large quantities of this wool for their Languedoc 
cloth manufactures ; but of late years there has not been so much 
exported. ‘The English have made several essays in this article, 
but it has not been found good enough for them. ‘The finer sort is 
worth 37 to 38 piastres per quintal, but it loses in weight at least 
40 per cent. by washing ; the second quality is worth 32 piastres, and 
loses 50 per cent. by washing. Formerly 20,000 to 25,000 quintals 
were exported annually, but at present it is almost all consumed in 
the manufacture of a common stuff, made in the country, and used 
in the dress of the peasantry. 

Carpets are manufactured in Ushac, eighteen days’ journey from 
Smyrna by the caravans of camels. It is an article in general use 
throughout all Turkey, and is also exported to Europe, particularly 
to England and Holland. They vary in their prices from four to 
five piastres per square pike, and are made in different sizes, from 
20 to 130 of those square pikes in measure. Smaller carpets are 
also made for the Turks to pray on, which are used only in the 
country; and the exportation of the others, which is influenced by 
the demand, varies from 50 to 60,000 pikes annually. 

Sirk oF Brusa: This silk, as all others, is ready for the market 
in August. It is decidedly the best silk produced in Turkey, and 
is worth about 100 piastres per taffee of 610 drachms. It is put 
up in linen bales of 40 to 42 taffees each, and is always bought for 
ready money only. Brusa, Aleppo, Damascus, and Constantinople 
consume a large portion of it in their manufactures; but a large 
quantity is also exported to Great Britain and Russia. Most perts 
of Turkey, near the sea-coast, produce an inferior sort of silk, 
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worth from 15 to 20 per cent. less than that of Brusa; and in 
some of the Turkish manufactures, this sort only is used. A great 
quantity is also employed in making sewing silks, which are worth 
about 103 paras per drachm, and are always of the most lively 
colours. 'The Morea of Greece, and the coast of Syria, produce 
also an abundance of silk ; but while the produce of Brusa is cal- 
culated with precision to be from 3,500 to 4,000 bales, the quan- 
tity produced in the other parts of Turkey is more variable, and 
extremely difficult to ascertain with certainty. 

Skins: The goat skins of Turkey are used in the tanneries of 
the country ; as all those which are exported come from Candia, 
the Morea, and different islands of the Archipelago. When 
salted, they are worth from two to three piastres per skin, ac- 
cording to their size ; and the annual exportation from Smyrna may 
amount to 20,000 or 30,000 skins. Hare skins are a great article 
for Italy and France, and recently for America also. They come 
froma the interior of Anatolia and Romelia; and the best quality 
are of the winter shooting, large and long-haired, of which 100 
skins should weigh nine okes. They are worth, generally, from 
70 to 72 piastres per 100 skins; and the whole number exported 
annually may be computed as varying from 500,000 to 700,000. 


Sove Learner is made of buffaloes’ skins, and is exported in 
considerable quantities to Italy. The bull hides are worth 85 to 
90 piastres per quintal, and the buffaloes 120 piastres. Large 
parcels of those hides come from Egypt and from Romelia to 
Smyrna, where they are tanned, in sufficiency to supply all the 
country, or leave a residue for exportation. 


Morocco Learuer is chiefly made for the consumption of the 
country, but large quantities might be exported, if there was a de- 
mand: the colours they make are excellent—either black, yellow, 
red, or blue ; they are worth from four to six piastres per hide. 


Mapper Roors: This article is grown in the country, about the 
town of Ghiordes, and arrives in Smyrna on camels, after a journey 
of six or eight days. ‘The longer those roots remain in the ground, 
the better would be their quality, but in general they are plucked 
up from the third to the sixth year of their being in the earth, and 
invariably in the month of July, increasing in that period of time 
in size and weight so as to yield the planter a profit of about 10 
per cent. per annum. The best season for making purchases is 
from August to October, when there is no rain; for if bought in 
the rainy season, they both increase in weight, and do not stand the 
voyage so well. ‘Those roots are sent in bales of 2} to 24 quintals ; 
and the tare for earth and small stones should not exceed two okes 
per bale. The exportations depend entirely on the price offered 
for it ;if that be low, the planters leave the roots in the earth; if it 
be high, they send them to market. On an average, the annual ex- 
portation may amount to 7,000 or 8,000 bales ; but when the article 
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ic in demand, 10,000 are sometimes shipped, besides what are con- 
sumed in Smyrna in the dying works. Its price varies from 35 to 
40 piastres. 

GaALts are produced in the environs of Smyrna, to the amount of 
1000 to 1500 quintals, of which about one-quarter may be black, 
one-half green, and one-quarter white. The crop is gathered in 
September or October, and the largest portion of them are con- 
sumed in the manufactories of the country. ‘Those which are ex- 
ported from Smyrna are the Nuissall Galls, which come by way of 
Aleppo and Caissa, the annual quantity of which may amount to 
2,000 or 3000 quintals. The usual prices are, for blue 140, black 
120, grey 100, and white 80 piastres, per quintal. 

Yettow Berries of Romelia or Rudschat were once sent in 
considerable quantities to England; but the fustie has, in a 
great measure, superseded its use. It is a wild shrub, the spon- 
taneous production of the northern mountains ; bears it generally a 
price of from 20 to 25 paras per oke. There is also another sort 
of yellow berries, which come from Caissa, under the name of Per- 
sian, arriving at Smyrna in the month of October, and being worth 
4} to 43 piastres per oke, which is often sent to Holland and Ger- 
many. ‘The whole amount of the exportation of those berries is 
computed at from 40 to 50,000 okes annually. 


Vatonea is exported from Smyrna and its neighbourhood, to the 
amount of 20 or 25 cargoes, of from 200 to 300 tons each, in every 
year. It is the fruit of a large wild tree, of which there are many 
also near Trojas, and is gathered in the month of August; the 
finest quality, the first fruit of the tree, is small, without acorns, 
and may be loaded in December and January ; but neither the 
second or third qualities, with the acorns, can be loaded until May, 
before which they would continue to be moist, and liable, therefore, 
to heat on the voyage. ‘This article should be white, dry, and 
heavy; the first quality is worth about 7 piastres; the second, 
from 54 to 6; and the third, only 4 piastres per quintal. It is of 
little value, compared to its bulk, and is, therefore, loaded with- 
out packages; being thrown loosely into the vessel’s hold, and af- 
terwards pressed with large stone rollers, moving fore and aft. A 
ship of 300 tons would not carry of the first quality more than 
from 225 to 250 tons; and of the other sorts, 200 to 225 tons. 

SarrLoweR, which arrives here chiefly from Egypt, is the flower 
of a plant that yields a fine pink dye. The best quality is that 
of Upper Egypt, which comes here in boats, in the months of 
August and September, in bales of 4 or 5 quintals each. This 
article, to be good, should be of a fine lively colour, of a soft 
texture to the touch, and clean. When possessing these charac- 
teristics, it sells from 65 to 70 piastres per quintal ; but it cannot 
safely be kept on hand, since the flower itself must be used while 
fresh. When a year old, it loses one-third of its value; in the 
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second year, it is not worth half the price; and in the third, it is 
altogether useless. ‘The annual exportation amounts at least to 
4 or 5000 quintals, which is sent chiefly to Russia, to Germany, 
and to England. 

Atv is produced, in great quantities, from a mountain in Ana- 
tolia, at the distance of ten or twelve days’ journey from Smyrna 
by the caravans. ‘The sale of this article is entirely monopolized 
by the Grand Signor, as the lord of all territory in his dominions, 
and it is purchased only from his immediate agents at Smyrna; 
from whence there are annually exported 4,000 or 5,000 quintals, 
the best quality of which is worth from 30 to 35, and the worst 12 
to 15 piastres per quintal. 

BariLva is produced near Allagar, the site of the ancient Phila- 
delphia, and is the powder of a vegetable growing wildly, and burnt 
to ashes. In Turkey it is only used in dying; but, besides the 
consumption of the country, there may remain a surplus of 2,000 
or 3,000 quintals for exportation. Some of it has been sent to 
England, but it scarcely paid charges; it is worth from 19 to 20 
piastres per quintal, though not in demand. 

Gum Arasic comes to Smyrna through Egypt, in an unpicked 
state, when it is worth 110 piastres, per quintal ; after being cleaned 
in Smyrna, it sells at 130 piastres per quintal. For exportation 
it is put in boxes of from 2} to 3 quintals. The white gum, in 
pieces about the size of a walnut, is of the best quality ; but there 
is another sort of gum arabic, which is yellow, and is known by the 
name of gum jidda. This, however, is not sent to England, but 
consumed mostly in Germany and Russia ; it is werth, when cleaned, 
from 70 to 75 piastres per quintal. Of the best sort of gum 
arabic, from 1,000 to 1,500 quintals, and of the gum jidda, 2,000 
quintals, may be annually exported. 

Gum Mastic is the produce of the island of Scio, and is collected 
in the month of May, from the tears of a small tree. This branch 
of commerce is a monopoly of the Grand Signior, who farms it to 
the highest bidder, with exclusive privileges. Throughout all 
Turkey this gum is used only for the purpose of chewing, particu- 
larly by the females. 'The annual produce varies from 300 to 
500 barrels, each of which, weighing 70 okes, is worth about 550 
piastres. 

Guu Tracacaytn is produced in the neighbourhood of Smyrna ; 
and is collected in the month of October. It is made of a wild 
plant, whose root being cut, when plucked up, yields a milky sub- 
stance, which, when dried, forms the gum. It must be both white 
and clean. ‘The annual produce is computed to be from 15,000 to 
20,000 okes, and is worth from 7 to 8 piastres per oke. 


Gum Myrru arrives here through Egypt, and should be of a 
lively yellow colour, Of the first quality, the annual exportation 
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may amount to 5 or 6,000 okes; and of the second quality, to 
10,000 okes. The former is worth 10 piastres per oke ; and the 
latter, from 6 to 7 piastres, per oke, in general. 

Scamony is produced in the vicinity of Smyrna, from a wild 
plant, from which, in the month of May, flows a milky substance, 
which is collected, dried, and put up in cakes. These are ex- 
posed to the air until the month of August, when it becomes of a 
fine bottle-green colour. It is, however, very often adulterated, 
by being mixed with dust; and, therefore, to examine the quality, 
the cake is broken ; if the colour is that of a deep shining green, 
and by being wetted and rubbed it produces a milky substance of 
the lightest colour, the quality is good, and it then sells at 55 
piastres per oke, the annual produce not exceeding 600 or 700 
okes. The second quality is worth from 20 to 30 piastres per 
oke ; and of this, upwards of 1000 cokes are annually brought to 
market. 

Gum Ammontac: This is an article produced in various parts of 
the Persian empire, and brought to Smyrna for sale. The quantity 
annually exported to Europe varies from 12,000 to 15,000 okes, 
and it is worth from 7 to 8 piastres per oke. When the quality 
is good, the colour should be white, the grain fine, and on break~ 
ing it, the inside should appear in hue and texture like that of an 
almond. 

Senna is an Egyptian article, produced from the deserts by 
which that country is surrounded. The best quality is in small 
green leaves, not broken in bits, free from earthy particles, and 
without stems ; nor should the larger leaves, which are called fo- 
licolo, be mixed with it. As it is not at all used in Turkey, the 
whole that arrives from Egypt is exported. If of good quality, it 
is worth six piastres per oke ; but when the leaves become more 
yellow, they are of less strength and value. Of this article there 
are 10,000 or 12,000 okes annually sold. 


Opium is one of the most important articles of Turkey. It is 
the juice of the black poppy, a plant grown in Carissa, Ujack, and 
Jallah, a distance of about ten days’ journey from Smyrna. It is 
sown in November and December ; and in June the plant forms a 
‘ball, which contains the seed. In these balls incisions are made, 
from which oozes out a milky substance, which is collected gra- 
dually, and formed either into cakes about the size of a biscuit, or 
balls as large as a four-pound shot, when it is sent to Smyrna in 
baskets of from 85 to 90 checques each, about the end of July. 
This is also often adulterated, by being mixed with the juice of 
other fruits. For this reason, it is usual to have it examined by 
connoisseurs of the article, who receive $ per cent. for their in- 
spection, and if found thus mixed, it is returned to the seller, 
This article, if bought from the end of July until November, will 
lose 6.or 8 per cent. in weight. After December, it will searcely 
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lose any thing; and neither the quality or strength are deteriorated 
by being kept five or six years, though it hardens. A good crop 
will yield 1500 baskets, and an ordinary one from 1000 to 1200 ; 
of which quantity it is known with certainty that not more than 
200 are used in the Turkish empire, so that the practice of chew- 
ing opium, though still considered general here, is less universal 
among the people than would be imagined. It is even ca'culated, 
by long residents among them, that throughout the Turks of all 
classes, there are not more than two in a hundred who use this 
pernicious drug. The best qualities are exported by the English 
and Americans for their separate speculations to China, and various 
parts of the East Indies. 

Box-woop comes from the forests on the coasts of the Black 
Sea, and is very little used in 'Turkey. The best quality that is 
exported is in pieces of five or six feet long, and twelve or eighteen 
inches in cireumference—straight, free from knots, and clear of 
rents also. In this state it is worth 10 piastres per quintal, and is 
very frequently taken as dunnage for fruit and wine cargoes. 

Emery Srones are brought here from the island of Naxia, or 
Naxos, in the Archipelago, serving occasionally for ballast. They 
are worth from 65 to 70 paras per quintal, and should be very 
heavy, and of a reddish colour. 

Bees’ Wax is collected in August and September ; and a year 
of plenty will produce 2,500 or 3,000 quintals, the good and clean 
quality of which is worth 200 piastres per quintal. Very little of 
it is used in Turkey, the principal part being exported to Italy, 
where it is chiefly consumed in religious ceremonies, and in various 
services of the churches. 

Correr or Tocar, or Red Copper, comes from a place of that 
name, in square pieces of 22 to 25 okes, and is worth from two to 
three piastres per oke. When this article was in demand for 
Europe, from 30 to 40,000 pieces used to be exported, and the 
price then did not exceed 30 or 63 paras per oke. Latterly, how- 
ever, there has been little or none shipped, as it is all consumed in 
Turkey for their cannon-founderies, for the adulteration of their 
silver coin, and for kitchen utensils, which they line with tin. 

Sponces are gathered from the rocks of the Archipelago by 
divers, who descend 20 or 30 fathoms under water after them. 
They are fished also on the coast of Syria, Caramania, and near 
Rhodes. ‘The finest quality, which is of a white colour, round, 
clean, and of a middling size, is not used in Turkey, where they 
reserve for themselves the largest and coarsest pieces. The first { 
are worth from 11 to 12 piastres per oke, and the latter is usually 
five to six piastres peroke. Of each sort, about 20,000 to 25,000 
okes are exported yearly. 


Smyrna Back Frurr: Those raisins are cut or gathered in the 
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month of September, as the grapes ripen, and afterwards dried in 
the sun, for which eight or ten days are sufficient. 'They begin to 
enter the market in the month of September; but the bulk of 
them is retarded until October and November, during which months 
they are brought by the cultivators into the fruit bazars. After 
this period, therefore, they must be either purchased from the 
fruit-dealers at second-hand, or sought for in the country, both of 
which are disadvantages. The best quality is that which is pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, which keeps two or three 
years ; the other qualities of Turkish black fruit, which are ex- 
ported from Smyrna and the neighbouring ports, will not retain 
their value beyond a year, after which peried they shrivel up, 
leaving nothing but the skins and seeds. Of each quality, how- 
ever, there are 20,000 or 30,000 quintals annually exported, and 
both are chiefly used in the distilleries of an inferior kind of brandy. 
It is packed by being trodden into large barrels, weighing from a 
ton to 25 ewt., and the ordinary price is from 10 to 15 piastres 
per quintal. 

Vourta Rep Fruit begins to come to market about the middle 
of September, and continues to arrive in abundance in all October, 
November, and December. It is in the first of these months, how- 
ever, that the greatest bustle prevails, in order to despatch the 
vessels in loading, to give them an opportunity of arriving first at 
the market. Ina good year, the quantity produced is from 40,000 
to 50,000 quintals, and its price is considerably assisted by the de- 
mand. In one season it has been sold for 17 and 18 piastres per 
quintal ; and in the following, 28 and 30 piastres have been paid 
in advance, with prospects of a further rise. 

Cuesme Rep Frvrr has astrong resemblance to that of Vourla; 
its colour only is a little darker, and it sells at only one or two 
piastres the quintal less. Of this there are annually produced 
from 50 to 60,000 quintals, the greater part of which is laden at 
the port of Chesmé. 

Carapourna Rarsins are larger, clearer, and whiter than either 
of the preceding, and sell at five or six piastres dearer per quintal 
than those of Vourla. They are chiefly, however, consumed in 
Turkey, except a small quantity which goes to Russia. 

Sutrana Raisrys are a small red fruit without stones or seeds, 
which grow in the neighbourhood of Carabourna, and of which, 
from 30,000 to 35,000 okes are annually produced. They are put 
up in drums of 15 to 30 Ibs. English, aud sell at about 50 piastres, 
or 1} piastre per oke. The crops of these delicate raisins depend 
very much on the season of the year; and it is remarked, that 
when the crop is abundant, the raisins are generally smaller than 
otherwise. If, at this time of the vintage, there are rains, the 
colour is often spoiled, and the quality injured ; and besides those 
accidents, the whole crop is sometimes entirely spoiled by a visit of 
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grasshoppers, or locusts, who devour every thing they alight on; 
nor will the Turks allow these destroying hosts to be at all mo- 
lested in their ravages. 

Fics are brought principally from the interior of Anatolia, par- 
ticularly from a country called Nassaly, and arrive at Smyrna in 
bags of 2 and 24 quintals, into which they are gradually collected, 
after being suffered to dry on the tree until they fall off on the 
ground, which they will do when ready for packing. They begin 
to enter the market at the commencement of September, and con- 
tinue to pour in, in large quantities, from that time until the end of 
November, by which time the whole crop will have arrived. They 
are brought into the bazars by the cultivators, or country people, 
where the merchants or their brokers buy them; and, after having 
them transported to their warehouses, they collect there all the 
rabble of Smyrna—* the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind,”—from old decrepitude to tottering infancy. Here they 
are selected ; and those figs which are found in a proper state, 
are washed in clean water, afterwards moulded in the hands of 
these filthy wretches, and fashioned, while moist, with their spittle, 
and by them packed damp in boxes of one quintal and half a quintal 
each, and in drums of from 15 to 50 lbs. English. 'The refuse of 
the figs are used in distilleries ; and a great quantity are also sent 
to Egypt, where the poor people buy them for their food, at about 
one-fourth the price of those which are sound. The price, like that 
of raisins, is varied by the demand, and fluctuates from 15 to 30 
piastres per quintal, unpicked. ‘The general average of the expor- 
tation, annually, may be taken at from 30,000 to 40,000 quintals. 

Rep Wine is made at twenty-three different places in Smyrna, 
called taverns. About the end of August, the grapes of which the 
black fruit is made, are cut, and after the usual process they are 
pressed by the feet of men, and their juice suffered to ferment, which 
is done in about twenty days. ‘The wine is then drawn off in bar- 
rels, and may be used within two mouths afterwards. In general 
25 per cent., and even more, of water, is added to the real juice of 
the grapes, notwithstanding which the wine is still very strong. It 
is mostly a dry wine, though some of it is sweet, and when suffered 
to acquire an age of three years is as strong nearly as port. The 
refuse of it is used for making both vinegar and brandy. The 
quality made in Smyrna may amount in each season to 50,000 or 
60,000 Venetian barrels, about 28 okes each; the half or two- 
thirds of which are exported, and the rest are consumed in the 
country. The average price is 18 piastres per barrel, or 16 paras 
per oke, and 24 okes are about an English gallon. The Smyrna 
wine has the reputation of keeping well, while that of the Ar- 
chipelago very soon turns sour. 

Branpy, or as it is here more generally called by the Franks, 
Aqua Vita or Rekee, is made of the black fruit, which yields the 
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best quality. The second quality is made of the refuse of 
wine and of figs, but neither of them are famous beyond their 
place of manufacture. Its ordinary price is 32 paras, but this, as 
well as some white wines also made here, has never yet been ex- 
ported, nor would they promise any profit to the exporter. 


Or is not permitted to be shipped from Smyrna on account 
of the soap manufactories there. The only parts from which it 
can be exported are Mitylene, Candia, and the Morea, the whole 
of which may make annual shipments of 25 or 30 cargoes from 
200 to 300 tons each, to different parts of Europe. Its price is 
from 56 to 60 piastres per quintal. 

Oi or Roses is made in Romelia, Layora, and Kigagatch, and 
comes very generally from Adrianople. It is sold by the metical 
of 13 drachm. Very little of it is used in Turkey, where they 
prefer the odour of musk to that of the rose, but the greatest 
portion of that which is exported goes to England, and is worth 
from 43 to 5 piastres per metical. It is an extremely deceptive 
article, being put up in ornamented glass bottles, and often mixed 
with common oil. Any quantity may be had by orders, but not more 
than 30,000 meticals are yearly exported. 

Grain cannot be exported from Smyrna without a firman, or 
express permission from the Grand Signior ; but though this prohi- 
bition extends over all parts of Turkey, yet it may always be loaded 
from the smaller ports by bribing the custom-house officers, who, 
in the farming of their situations from the Porte, calculate such 
gains as necessary and honourable profits, and regulate their pur- 
chase money according to the greater or less facility of reimburs- 
ing themselves by such means. ‘The principal places of export for 
grain from Anatolia, are Sealanuova and Sanderlee, but all busi- 
ness at those places is done through the merchants of Smyrna. 
The Gulph of Salonica, the coasts of Caramania, Satalia, and Syria, 
also export large quantities of grain; but Egypt is the chief 
granary of the East, whose harvests are scattered over all the 
Mediterranean. At all those places grain must invariably be pur- 
chased with eash, and for that pupose, Spanish dollars are found 
to be most generally acceptable. In time of peace between 
Russia and Turkey, the Black Sea furnishes also immense supplies 
of grain; but if a vessel from that sea should be driven, either 
by stress of weather, necessity, or convenience, into a Turkish port, 
the bakers of the country may stop the cargo, by paying for it a 
price arbitrarily fixed by their own government ; which is the 
case with hemp, and other articles from the Black Sea, which 
the Turks may, at any time, be likely to want. ‘To obviate this 
evil, vessels touching at ports often anchor without the castles 
which guard their entrance; while in town, the goods are easily 
sold, and transferred to European vessels. 

Rice, which is an article of food in universal consumption 
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throughout Turkey, arrives here chiefly from Egypt, and is sold, 
for cash, by the kilo of 10 okes, which is worth, at present, 65 
piastres. Scarcely a meal is made, either by the Turks or 
Christian natives of Turkey, without a pilau, or dish of boiled 
rice, which makes its consumption immense, and there is never a 
scarcity in the markets. Carolina and India rice are well known, 
but, as they are not so much esteemed, they sell, in general, about 
10 per cent. less than the rice of Egypt. 










Hemp is an article of which the importation is also prohibited 
in a raw state; but its quality is too inferior to make it worthy of 
a trial in England, even if it could be obtained.* 


































THE SUMMER SEA, 





Go, visit now the peaceful shores, 
And mark the rippling waters glide 
Along the silent summer strand; 

No showers are felt, no breaker roars, 
No tempest struggles with the tide, 
Or scars the wavy golden sand. 


Now is the time for joyous Love 

To bask with beauty on the wave, 

The bed where Beauty first reclined, 
While round the bark light zep yrs move, 
And the most timid girl is brave 

On seas deseited by the wi d. 


Be quick—the hours of summer fly, 
Aud youth and love are fleeting too, 
Gray locks aud wintry winds are near ; 
Feel now the lightnixg of that eye 
That sheds its lovely rays for you, 
But must grow dim some future year. 
Bion. 





* A similar detail of the import trade, with the consumption of British and 
other European manufactures at Smyrna, and throughout Turkey in general, 
will be given, to conclude this subject, in our next.—Ep. 
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PRIVATE JOURNAL OF A CANVASS FOR A SEAT IN THE EAST 
INDIA DIRECTION. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sirn,—Having been occupied for some weeks previous to the 
ballot of the 12th April last, when the election of the six East 
India Directors took place, in making interest for a very particular 
friend, I happen to have kept a Journal of my Canvass, 

The bustle and irritation attending the election having now 
passed away, it has occurred to me, that it may be gratifying to 
your country readers, and both interesting and useful to the 
public, more especially to those who speculate on the future im- 
provement of the home administration *f Indian affairs, to have 
before them some record of the sort of feeling by which Pro- 
prietors of India Stock are actuated in giving their votes. The 
following extract from my Journal is therefore at your service, for 
publication in your interesting Miscellany, should you deem it 
admissible. 

The commercial concerns of the Court of Directors occupy a 
comparatively small portion of their time and attention; the civil, 
military, and political affairs of a considerable quarter of the globe 
depend, in a great degree, upon their zeal, their talents, their 
prudence, and their knowledge ; and many persons foretel that a 
few years hence the Court will still less than at present have to 
do with commercial affairs. Is it not then a matter of the highest 
importance, that the selection of the members of an executive, in- 
vested with such high public duties, should rest somewhere else 
than where it does at present ? And does it not stand to reason, 
that so long as the electors care little for, or at best are not 
guided and determined in giving their votes by, any anxiety for the 
good government of India, those elected cannot be the fittest men 
for controlling the counsels of the Indian Governments ? If it be 
asserted that the Board of Control remedies all errors in the ad- 
ministration of British India, arising out of the present defective 
constitution of the Court of Directors, there are few either at 
home or abroad of those who are at all acquainted with the present 
mode of conducting Indian affairs, but will deny the fact. If again 
it be contended, that there is no more reason to object to the 
system of trusting to the Proprietors of East India Stock the 
election of the persons with whom the due ordering of Indian af- 
fairs mainly rests, than there is to object to the election of the 
members of the House of Commons by that portion of the people 
who are entitled to vote, | must be permitted to deuy that the 
cases are at all parallel. Be the motives of the electors to seats 
in Parliament pure or impure, selfish or patriotic, at all events it 
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must be allowed, that men, first in property and in influence, if 
not in talent, are elected. Granting that the electors to seats in 
the British Parliament be but little actuated by public spirited 
motives in giving their votes, yet so long as they continue to select 
men of large possessions as their representatives, this attribute of 
property, this holding of so large a stake in the country, ensures 
some, and not an inconsiderable degree of, zeal and anxiety for its 
welfare. But what large possessions do the Directors of the East 
India Company own in India ? What great stake have they in that 
country? In this case, the impurity of the election is, in its evil 
consequences, not at all counteracted by the circumstance of the 
elected having, in the possession of large property in India, a 
powerful inducement to devote their earnest, their unremitted, 
their whole attention to the furtherance of its interests. Here, 
then, the absence of selfish views in the electors is even more es- 
sential than in elections to the House of Commons. It still remains 
a desideratum, for which the happiness of eighty millions of people 
loudly calls, to devise some plan whereby the organization and 
constitution of that most important body, to which the super- 
vision of the affairs of British India is, toa great extent, intrusted, 
may be rendered less defective than at present. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
London, May 22, 1826. Aw East Inptan. 


Extract from the Journal of a Canvass for a Canditate for a Seat in the 
East India Direction. 


March 20, 1826.--My friend having started as a candidate for one of 
the vacancies in the Kast India Direction, to be filled up by ballot on the 12th 
of April, requested me to assist him in his canvass I did not much relish the 
idea of the trouble, irksomeness, and variety of unpleasant circumstances, in- 
cident to such a task ; | could not, however, hesitate for a moment to comply 
with his request ; and having provided myself with pencil, memorandum- book, 
and a pocket full of my fiiend’s cards, soliciting the honour of ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s votes and interest, and endeavouring to fortify myself with a 
quantum sufficit of assurance, I this day commenced my rounds of solicitation 
and canvass at the west-end of the town. 

I called at No. 5, square—detained a quarter of an hour at the door, 
when a dirty housemaid bawled out from th» area, ‘* The family not in town.” 
Called next on Sir P. ; found him at home; presented my friend’s card, 
and requested his vote. He expressed his regret that he could not accede to 
my application, as he had half engaged is vote to another candidate. 1 knew 
Sir P—-—to be an honest. independent country gentleman, not likely to be 
swayed by City interests ; I ventured, therefore, to urge the superiority of my 
fiiend’s claims, his long services in tudia, his talents, experieace, &c. &e. 
Sir P begged pardon for interrupting my address ; he had no doubt of my 
friend’s qualifications ; but reilly a neighbour of his had a few years ago 
procured two cadetships, one for ihe son of his steward, and another for a son 
of one of his principal tenants, and he had ever since made it a rule to vote as 
his neighbour requested of him. 

I proceeded on to the Rev. Mr. , in ——street ; but no better suecess 
here. He is already engaged to . through the interest of an old friend, 
to whom he considers himself under obligations. 


At No. 16, in the same street—not at home. 




















At No. 25, I found Mr. ——, 
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an old East Indian. The high character which he always bore in Bengal, 
and his long residence in India, rendered me confident that he could not but 
be actuated by an anxious desire for the good government of that country. | 
ventured to urge to him the importance of selecting men of tried ability, and 
of long experience in Indian affairs, to the Direction ; I put it home to him 
how the happiness of the people of India being necessarily dependent on the 
wisdom of those councils by which the Indian governments are directed, and 
those councils being much controlled and influenced by the orders and sugges- 
tions of the Court of Directors here, how important must it be that this Court 
should be composed of men intimately acquainted with the laws, customs, and 
habits, the feelings, the wants, and the grievances of the people of India; I 
app-aled to his knowledge of tie character of my friend, and as he knew him 
to be the best qualified of all the candidates for the vacant seat, I could not 
but hope that he might be favoured with his vote and interest. Mr. 
replied, that no one could be more anxious than he was for the welfare of a 
people amongst whom he had so long resided ; but that he did not see matters 
exactly in the same light as I appeared to do. According to his view of the 
subject, so long as the Court of Directors was constituted as it is at present, 
it mattered little whether a candidate did or did not possess either civil or 
military talents, w'ether he was or was not experienced in the civil or mili- 
tary affairs of India; that, under the present regulations of the Court, any 
such qualifications were useless ; that, for instance, supposing my friend to be 
successful, for the first twelve or thiiteen years he would be employed in the 
import or export warehouses, or other commercial duties, (for which other 
candidates, however inferior in talents and political experience, were just as 
fit as my friend) ; and when at last he shall have obtained a seat amongst the 
elders in that board, to which the charge of communicating with and super- 
vising the proceedings of the several governments of British India is more 
especially intrusted, ** The Board of Correspottence ;’’ or when, by slow 
gradation, he shall have at length reached one of the chairs, by that time he 
will have forgotten all he now knows of India; or even should his memory, 
in spite of the advances of age operating on a worn-out constitution, be still 
So tenacious, that the present state of that country, and the peculiarity of its 
inhabitants as they are found at present, shall not have faded from his recollec- 
tion, yet it must be remembered, that, in the course of eleven or twelve years, 
the aspect of civil and military affairs in India changes greatly. The know- 
ledge of matters as they existed in India when your friend left it some years 
now past, can be of little service eleven or twelve years hence ; by which 
time the civil and military state of our Indian possessions will probably have 
undergone essential changes. This (said ——) is my view of the subject ; 
and, therefore, not thinking it of much importance, on any public ground, 
which candidate I vote for, [ have promised to vote for , an old friend of 
, with whom I was long intimate in India. 














Public duty being thus, in the mind of , reconciled with personal friend- 
ship, I thought further argument useless, and took my leave. I then called 
on old , at No. 2, street. The old gentleman will not vote for any 
one, but vows that he will sell out his stock directly, that he may never again 
be bothered as he has been lately. My next visit was to the fashionable 
Mr. ; I found him at three o’clock in his robe de chambre ; he assured 
me that he should have been very willing to vote for my friend, but that really 
it was such a bore going into the City, he had not been there for five years, 
and he could not promise his vote, as it was very doubtful whether his nume- 
rous engagements could permit his attempting to fiad his way to Leadenhall- 
street. Passing through street, I called upon Mr. , the jeweller ; 
he has already promised his vote to , an old customer ;—then upon Mr, 
, the saddler; he has not made up his mind whom to vote for; I conjec- 
tured that he was waiting to see who would bring him the largest orders. I 
went on to place, at Nos. 2, 3, 8, and 12; nobody at home at either. 
At No. 9, found General ——; this old gentleman says he always votes as 
PS ie Co. desire him, without troubling himself about the qualifications of 
ca didates, 
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March 21.—I canvassed this day in the skirts of the town; Mr. ——, in—— 
square, sick upstairs, sent me down word that he always voted as the banking- 
house of requested of him. At No. 8, 6, and 11, nobody at home. At 
hill I found at home ; he must vote for , that candidate having, 
in return, promised to give his votes and interest hereafter to Mr. , his 
first cousin ; in vain did I urge my friend’s qualifications and India’s claims ; 
he feels himself obliged to further, by every means in his power, his old 
friend’s interests. In —— place I found Colonel , an old Indian, at 
home, and I was delighted to find at last one who had the welfare of India up- 
permost in h’s thoughts; he agreed with me as to the superiority of my 
friend’s claims, and promised to vote for him, as being the person, in his opi- 
nion, best qualified for the Direction. 'Yhis old Indian has a large family to 
provide for, but he has the happiness of the country in which he passed his 
best days too much at heart to vote for any one but the man best qualified to 
legislate for India. Next to ——, an old retired tradesman ; he says, that the 
India House is full of abuses, that he will not vote for any of the old Direc- 
tors, but for all the new candidates.—I afterwards learnt that this public spi- 
rited individual was formerly employed by the India House, but latterly they 
had withdrawn their custom from him. At No. 20, square, a dirty footboy 
dismissed me with the int mation, that his master had given positive orders 
for no one who came to canvass for the East India Direct on io be admitted. 
At No. 7, I found , late of the Stock Exchange ; he told me plainly, that 
he did not pretend to ke a judge who was fit, and who was not fit for the 
Direction; that, like most other Proprietors, he was actuated by private 
friendship and private interest in giving his votes; Mr. had obtained for 
him some favours from the India House, and, therefore, he should vote as he 
desired. 

At lane, No. 5. Mr. refused me his vote on much the same ground 
as above stated ;—at No.8, Mr. was undecided whom he should vote for ; 
£ couid not prevail upon him to declare: I learnt afterwards that this gentle- 
man never comes to a decision until the last day, and then, invariably votes 
for the candidate whom he perceives to be strongest. At No. 20, [ found ——, 
a great man for Bible Societies, of the highly religious party, I counted upon 
his vote as a sure thing; being persuaded that his conscience could never 
ailow him to vote on any other ground but that of the public good. I did not 
hesitate, therefore, to dilate upon the duty of electing such a man «s by his 
experience and abilities might appear best calculated to assist in the para- 
mount object of bettering the condition of the eighty millions of fellow- 
creatures inhabiting our Indian territories. I was not a little surprized at the 
answer of this religious man: he acknowledged the validity of my friend’s 
pretensions, and admitted that he would make an excellent Director, but really 
he was under such great obligations to the house of and Co., that he must 
vote for the candidate they patronized. Thought I to myself, how easily 
does private iuterest, under the gloss of gratitude, divert even a conscientious 
man from the path of public duty. In the course of conversation, he told me 
that he should certainly never vote for , if he stood fifty tices, because 
he had called to canvass him on a Sunday. 

In my way home, I called at No. 45, street, where I found ——, who 
had only returned a month ago from India ; young , of the firm of 
and Co., was sitting with him. The latter being a proprietor, I availed my- 
self of the opportunity of canvassing him. He said that he knew nothing 
about Indian politics ; but that as was the only one of the candidates who 
had ever been civil to him, he should give him his vote ; besides, —-— was a 
very good fellow, gave excellent dinners, capital Champagne and ices. When 
young was gone, Mr. expressed his surprise, that the selection of a 
person to fill a seat in a body of men charged with control over the welfare of 
an immense empire should be influenced by wine and ices. ‘* Iam just arrived 
(sayshe) from Calcutta; every one there is confident that a man like 
cannot find the least difficulty in getting into the Direction.’’ I assured him that 
the good folks in Calcutta were much mistaken, if they imagined that ability, 
experience, and iutegrity, ensured an easy election, or that the majority of 
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proprietors had chiefly at heart, what ought to be the first object, to Provide 
Directors the best qualified to exercise an enlightened, vigilant, and energetic 
control over the governments of India. ‘There are no doubt many proprietors 
who are actuated by public-spirited views ; but, generally speaking, private 
interests and private friendships are the only actuating motives. 








At No. 5, street, I called on He has received a letter from a 
very great man, desiring him to vote for , Which prevents him from voting 
as I could have wished. Before closing my day’s labour, I dropt in at -—— ; 
he is one of the principal men of the committee for conducting my friend’s 
election ; I told him of my ill success, and gave him the details of my can- 
vass. ‘* My friend, (says this veteran in East India electionee:ing), you are 
on a wrong scent ; you must change your system of canvass. The arguments 
you use to induce proprietors to vote for our friend may often vex and annoy, 
but are little calculated to obtain votes. Adopt another plan: inquire and 
inform yourself of the relations, the connexions ‘and friends, the bankers, 
agents, &c. &c., of the proprietors you intend to canvass. Having found out 
how they are to be got at, set these springs to work, and then call upon them, 
and with these appliances and means to boot (should they still be open), you 
will probably secure their votes ; but as to going about, talking of the welfare 
of eighty millions of people. of the good government of our vast Indian empire, 
and of the duty inc ment upon East Iadia proprietors to have those sacred 
interests in view, take the word of a man experienced in these elections, such 
considerations have very little weight with any proprietor. Some may talk 
feelingly of the inte:est they take in the good goverument of British India ; 
but evea of those who have the prosperity of India at all at heart, however 
benevolent their language, their votes are almost always determined, if not by 
gratitude for favours past, or by expectations of favours future, at the best by 
ties of personal friendship or consanguinity ; they only wish well to India, 
but their votes are guided by other considerations ; and there are a great many 
proprietors, with whom the interests of Colombia or of Peru would have 
much greater weight than the interests of India.’’ I felt the justice of his ob- 
servations, and resolved to follow his advice. 





March 31.—I have been very successful in my canvass of the last three days ; 
I have secured twelve votes for my friend. Following the advice of my elec- 
tioneering sage, I sought out proper clues to the interests of the several pro- 
prietors falling within my circuits of canvass ; letters of service and recom- 
mendation obtained from cousins of every degree and friends of every descrip- 
tion, greatly facilitated my success ; and I proved, by my own personal expe- 
rience, what a few weeks ago I could hardly have believed, that in the elec- 
tion of Directors, private interest and private friendship are the prevailing, the 
predominant, nay, almost the only motives, which guide the voters ; and that 
the public weal of our vast Asiatic possessions is a very subordinate, a very 
powerless, and, I might say, almost an unknown consideration. ? 





THE SAILING OF THE MADRAS EAST INDIAMAN.* 


The unimpressive waters gave lines and breaks of light, as ‘f the vessel’s 
keel had left its track upon the rifted bosom of the deep; yet all irregular, as 
though the wind had battled with her course; whilst bright and trembling, 
the waters caught the Tyrian dye from Heaven, and the fleecy wanderers 
through the morning sky of Spring, were passing—‘ like Angel's visits ; 
short and far between.’’— 


I saw sail after sail unfurl’d, 

The cold east breeze to feel them curl’d ; 
Her gallant bearing met mine eye, 

But to my heart ’twas agony. 





* From ‘ Sibyl’s Leaves:’ Poems and Sketches. By Elizabeth Willesford 
Mills ;—just published. 
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The Sailing of the Madras East Indiaman. 


























































I gazed upon her flag-wrapt prow ; 
The changeful wind was steadfast now ; 
I look’d on Ocean’s wavering form, 
It promised no retarding storm. 
The parting signal hoisted high 
Is flutt’ring ’neath a sunny sky, 
Which seem to gild that vessel o’er, 
To make my bosom ache the more ; 
Her pennon waves its mute adieu :— 
She moves—she heaves—she ’s gliding through 
The full wave’s pale c rulean blue. 
I cannot bear to lose her quite, 
Yet—yet she lingers on my sight ; 
She lingers yet—though hours have past— 
I feel I’ve almost look’d my last. 
Now, like a vapoury cloud, she rests 
One moment o’er th’ horizon’s breast ; 
Now, now my mind deludes mine eye, 
That vision’d shape was mockery 
* * * * * 
* + * * * 


And now no more in noon-tide hour, 

He comes to share his sister’s bow’r ; 

No more is found the cliffs among, 

Listing the rowers’ idle song. 

No more like music oer my soul, 

His sweetly measured acceuts roll ; 

His voice, his smile, his laugh is gone, 
And I am wandering here alone. 

No more I catch his sunny glance, 

Nor meet his step in glad advance ; 

But sad I stray through every spot, 

Where once he moved—but now moves not. 
How oft I’ve turn’d his dark brown hair! 
Smiled when the wild breeze sported there : 
And now one solitary lock, 

With anguish shorn, is all my stock. 


Oh! turn thee, turn thee from the main, 
Give me thy dear caress again ; 

Hold me but once more to thine heart, 
And then—and then—and then we ’Il part. 
Yes, part; but oh! again to meet: 

I will my brother fly to greet— 

When time has press’d his youthful brow, 
And I am not what I am now. 


We ‘ll look not for the unmix’d hair, 
Nor weep to find the silver there ; 

We ’ll ask not for the roseate bloom 
We loved, and parted from too soon. 


My Soldier! we will little reck 

My pallid brow, thy sun-burnt cheek ; 
We ‘ll breathe no sad regretful sigh, 
Nor let the full tear wander by. 


But meet with hearts unworn by time; 
My wanderer in a foreign clime! 

Meet when thy well-spent youth is o’er, 
Proudly and fond—to part no more, 


















DISCONTENTS IN THE NATIVE INDIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Calcutta, January 6, 1826. 
Ir ever there was a time when public attention should be 
called towards the East, it is now. At no former period, since our 


establishment in Hindoostan, have affairs worn an aspect similar to 
the present. We have before had foes to contend with, both nu- 
merous and brave, local difficulties to overcome, and want of means 
to check our exertions ; yet have we seen our arms crowned with 
success, and returned victorious from the contest. ‘Those days are 
gone by—we have the same army, ’tis true—but, Sir, we have lost 
our moral force, or rather it has been taken from us ;—I repeat, 
Sir, never were we so deficient in moral force as at this day. That 
this conviction prevails with you in England also, is evident ; else, 
why are twelve thousand King’s troops coming to this country ? 
Are our Native troops no longer trustworthy? If they are not, 
how and where has the change arisen? Is it for a moment sup- 
posed, is there one man who will venture to maintain, that Euro- 
pean troops (take what numbers you please) can successfully 
hold possession of India? Why, Sir, the Indians would only have 
to look on, while their own excesses brought them to a miserable 
end. Our real strength in this country consists not in European 
regiments—not in our reported valour; this has been more than 
once surpassed by Native courage ; but it consists in a moral force, 
obtained for the Government by that kindness and consideration 
which the officers of the Company’s army have invariably evinced 
to the Natives of the country, as well as to the troops more imme- 
diately under their command, by the forbearance they have shown 
to their prejudices, by entering into their feelings, by remedying 
their real or imaginary grievances, and by teaching them, under all 
circumstances of difficulty or doubt, to look to them for advice and 
assistance. This conduct engendered feelings of no common nature ; 
this was the real force of the army ; this, the weapon that foiled 
the nations who dared to try their strength with us: this, the arm 
that drove the European governments from the East, and left us 
an empire, the wonder and admiration of the world. 


Where and how has this force disappeared ? Every one asks the 
question. At this moment circular letters are going round to com- 
manding officers of regiments, to ask them if they know where it is 
gone to, and what has occasioned the existing discontents amongst 
the men? I venture to assert, that it is the Government itself, and 
the Court of Directors acting in concert, that have banished the one 
and introduced the other: Have they not given their sanetion to 
measures which have sapped the very foundatien of our strength ? 
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Were they not jealous of the officer’s influence with hismen? Did 
they not issue order after order, till nothing was left but the shadow 
and the name of influence ? Did they not remove and re-remove, 
till officers and men were as much strangers to each other as his 
Majesty and the Calmuck Tartars? And did they not, to crown 
all, and to exterminate every atom of respect that might still linger 
in the breast of the sepoy towards his officer, cause the Native 
regiments to be paraded in square, and then have an officer of his 
Majesty, high in Brever rank, ride into that square, and ask the 
men (on an enemy’s frontier, be it remembered) if they had any 
complaints to make against their oficers ? And when the men, in 
astonishment, inquired the meaning of such words, were they not 
asked if any of their officers had ill used them, or borrowed money 
from them without repaying them? Yet it is expected that these 
men will place implicit confidence in the very officers that have 
but just been degraded in their estimation, by being told they 
might possibly ill use or plunder them. The Government and Court 
have deprived them of the esteem and devotion of the sepoy, be- 
cause, of all their scheming, he only understands that they have 
separated him from his officer, whom he loved and trusted, that 
they may the more easily overcome his objections to go on board 
ship, and eat food that he loathes and detests. 


With regard to the superior branches of the army, there was a 
time when the Company’s military measures were carried into effect 
almost entirely by their own officers; but, since the peace in Eu- 
rope, employment has been wanting for the favourites at the Horse 
Guards, and India presented the only field. From this time it has 
been discovered, that our sepoys are of little or no use, and that 
the Company’s officers are a parcel of old women: from this time, 
the rights and privileges of the Indian army have, one by one, been 
swallowed up at the Horse Guards ; and if any thing in the shape 
of remonstrance has been made use of by those who ought to 
guard our rights, they have been given to understand, there was a 
necessity for a controlling power of Europeans to keep down dis- 
content, Swarms of King’s officers, young men in life, but (from 
having been in high favour at Carlton House, or having passed some 
time on guard at St. James’s) old in brevet rank, came to this 
country, and no sooner did they arrive than they were latterly so 
distributed, that searcely a single Company’s officer commanded a 
brigade ; and what has been the consequence? Have our troops 
(I speak of the whole army) distinguished themselves more than 
they were wont todo? Have they contended with the enemy with 
more success than formerly? or is the present war likely to be 
concluded with more despatch? When we see a system which, 
from 1756 to 1822, has been invariably crowned with success, 
changed for an unsuccessful one, those who have made the change 
should be able to give good and substantial reasons for it, so shall 
they not answer to the nation, which, from no other motive than the 
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desire of exercising patronage, they have humbled to the dust ? 
They have attempted to pluck the laurel from the brows of our 
sepoys, have thrown into neglect and cast aside our best and bravest 
officers, and when a sufficient number of their creatures were not 
at hand, have taken them from the sister presidency, created Briga- 
dier-Generals as if solely for the purpose of excluding the Com- 
pany’s officers from command, and treating them with such marked 
neglect as could not fail to deprive them of the confidence of their 
sepoys. 

Is it possible, or is it to be supposed, that officers can feel that 
interest and zeal in the service which they formerly did, when they 
can scarcely take up a newspaper without finding the most unjus- 
tiable reflections cast upon the Native soldiery? One writer only 
wishes that the “ five and twenty thousand Britons in this country” 
conld get at the whole Native army, and “ne” should not fear 
the result. Another, impudently setting truth and public docu- 
ments aside, asserts that they (the sepoys) have never performed 
one gallant action without having King’s troops to lead them on: 
He who would dare to disprove such assertions in Caleutta now, 
Mr. Editor, must be a bold man. “Tis nothing that we know them 
to be false. Tis nothing that there are hundreds who could prove 
them so from ocular demonstration. ‘The man who should attempt 
it here, would rush into certain destruction. It is not to be ex- 
pected, however, that such falsehoods shall stand recorded against 
our brave sepoys, and no man say nay to them. For the benefit of 
such liberal, and no doubt disinterested writers, as I have quoted 
from, I shall take the liberty of stating a few facts. 


I find, in 1781, the 24th battalion of Bengal Sepoys, before Cud- 
dalore, defeated some of the oldest French regiments with the bay- 
onet. ‘This, however, is going too far back. At the battle of 
Laswarree, Lord Lake observed to Majors White and Gregory, that 
if they did not advance immediately, his Majesty’s 76th would be 
destroyed. The 12th Bengal regiment, with six companies of the 
16th Native infantry, found his Majesty’s 76th driven behind a 
mosque, by a large body of infantry, with a great number of guns ; 
this body they charged, and captured every gun and colour belong- 
ing to it, and thereby saved his Majesty's regiment. Next day, they 
were publickly thanked by Lord Lake for their timely support of 
his Majesty’s 76th. Again, before Bhurtpoor, we find his Majesty’s 
75th refusing to advance to the storm, stating the breach to be 
nothing but a slaughter-house: Here the 2d and 12th Native infan- 
try occupied their place as volunteers, and led the storm; thrice 
were their colours planted on the breach ; and when, hopeless of 
success, they were ordered to retire, the men exclaimed: “ Either 
we must carry the place, or die where we are!” In the Nepaul 
campaigns, the divisions which alone carried success before them, 
were Sir David Ochterlony’s and General Nicholl’s ; yet these were 
composed exclusively of Native troops, and were only two out of 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 10. H 
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the five divisions employed. In the last Mahratta war, were the 
Native troops backward? Look at the returns of killed and wound- 
ed at the battle of Mahidpoor—Which of his Majesty’s regiments 
headed the rifle corps? At Nagpoor, that same regiment, or a part 
of it, the Royals, which, from 5 a. m. till 1 p. m., were still unsated 
with the blood of that most cruelly destroyed regiment, the 47th 
Native infantry, refused to advance; and I believe there are now 
in existence individuals, who, with a few men of the 22d Native 
infantry, were obliged to bring off the gun which the Royals left 
behind them. Many other instances could I adduce in which the 
Native regiments have stepped forward with a promptitude nothing 
could surpass, and offered their services ; but from custom or policy 
they have never been accepted. It is not my object to argue this 
policy ; it may be good, or it may not; but surely there is little jus- 
tice in accusing men of not doing that which they are not permitted 
to attempt. 

You will observe, Sir, that I have only mentioned instances of 
gallantry among the Native regiments with his Majesty’s troops, or, 
as in the Nepaul war, when contending against the same enemy and 
the same difficulties. ‘The immense extent of our empire in the East 
makes any allusion to their general courage superfluous. It was 
asserted, that ‘‘ they (the sepoys) have never performed a gallant 
action, without having King’s troops to lead them on:” We see how 
well the assertion is borne out by proofs, and what a great regard 
the writer of the assertion has evinced for truth. Qne only blot on 
the character of a particular regiment, is made by the designing a 
sufficient reason for throwing the merits of the whole Native army 
into the back ground. Have these people forgotten Muttra? His 
Majesty’s 22d regiment mutinied there, disowned their officers, and 
appointed a serjeant to command them: Was this exceeded by the 
47th Native infantry? His Majesty’s 22d was disarmed and dis- 
persed by Native cavalry and infantry, without one drop of blood 
being spilt! Need I state the fate of the unhappy 47th in the mas- 
sacre at Barrackpoor? Did not the daily papers at Calcutta teem 
with the praises of the Royals, for their services on that melancholy 
occasion? Services! against men in full flight, without arms in 
their hands! It was certainly more easy to display their gallantry 
against those unfortunates, than against the brave defenders of 
Nagpore. Yet, I believe this regiment, at this moment, bear the 
word “ Nagpore” on their colours, for their distinguished services 
at that place. I wonder his Majesty did not allow them to emblazon 
«* Asseerghur” on their colours also ; or were they afraid, if they 
did, that the ghost of their colonel, left in the enemy’s hands during 
a sortie, and sabred, would rise up in judgment against them ? 


But enough has been said to satisfy any dispassionate man, that 
the slanders heaped upon our Native soldiery are engendered in 
malice and spleen, and entirely without foundation, If the morale 
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of our Native army has been destroyed, the Government have de- 
stroyed it. If they wish to restore it, (as by their circulars it would 
appear they do,) let them retrace their steps as soon as possible ; 
let them give back to commanding officers the powers they have 
snatched from their hands ; let them invest commandants of regi- 
ments with the same full authority held by colonels in his Majesty’s 
army ; let every officer of the staff (giving him first the option of 
rejoining if he likes) be struck off the strength of their respective 
regiments, and their vacancies filled up ; let the different local corps 
be thrown into the line, and let the whole army be augmented in 
proportion to the extent of country it has to protect, with a much 
larger proportion of European officers for each regiment, and to all 
of them an additional surgeon, for at present, if our army is de- 
tached, it must physic itself. Let the sepoys have great coats or 
cloaks given to them, as the Europeans have, and let their health 
and comforts be studied as well as the European soldiers ; let, in 
short, justice be only done to the Native troops by the Government, 
and we shall never hear again of circulars sent round to inquire 
into the discontents of the Native army. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Tora. 





SONNET. 


Ye eyes of heaven! what forms behind you wear 
Such burning glories as ye shed on earth ? 
Where is the Eden of their heavenly birth ? 

Oh! where the dwellings of those shapes of air? 
Perchauce, loved ones who felt, like us, despair, 
And all the sickening ills of this world’s dearth, 
Released from clay, may now come hurrying forth, 
To waft above each heart-revealing prayer,— 

To listen to each sorrow of our lot,— 

And tell Earth’s children, with a voice of light, 
They are for ever in their watchful sight, 
And never can in glory be forgot ;— 

Oh! love’s a light that never can expire— 
It pours o’er heaven the radiance of its fire. 





* That of 1777, four volumes quarto. 
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A SECOND VOICE FROM INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Smr,—Before entering on the grievances of which I have to com~ 
plain, it may be as well to state, that I am in no way connected 
with a “ Voice” which arrived some time ago in England from 
Bombay in a very feeble state—and being placed under the care 
of those experienced practitioners Messrs. Parbury, Kingsbury and 
Co., was swollen into an octavo, and issued forth for the edification 
of the well disposed from amidst the various accents, acute and 
grave, which resounded from the recesses of the aforesaid gentle- 
men’s repository, striving to penetrate the “ dull cold ear” of the 
leaden heads of Leadenhall-street. It is not for me to raise my 
“Voice” at the expense of that of Captain Seely ; but any one who 
will take the trouble to attend to the two voices will be satisfied 
that they never could have proceeded from the same lungs. Their 
quality and portamento (as the Italians have it) are essentially 
different, Mine may be termed “ vox populi,’—his, “ vox et 
preeterea nihil.” As there is reason however to fear that, spite of 
its dulcet tones, spite of its being puffed, published, and repuffed 
by Messrs. Parbury and Co., and spite of its being honoured with 
the distinguished patronage of the 24 gentlemen to whom, as Mr. 
Murray says in his Representative it would be a sarcasm to 
apply the term “ statesmen” it might prove too feeble, too sotto 
vove to be re-echoed to the Asiatic shores (even under the fostering 
auspices of the Asiatic Journal)—I think it right to do justice to 
the motives of my brother “ Voice” ; whatever may be its imper- 
fections, however deficient in taste and feeling, and however mono- 
tonous and wanting in expression, the absence of all sordid and 
base motives is sufficiently proved by the fact (and I call on the 
honourable Company’s booksellers to attest it) that Captain Seely’s 
“* voice” has never been bought !—and so “ requiescat in pace.” 
It might be necessary also to disclaim consanguinity with those 
oracular voices which occasionally raise themselves in the Leaden- 
hall senate, and put forth volumes of antiquities and statistics 
which they call upon their hearers to receive as the result of their 
experience and observation in India, and to subscribe to implicitly. 
But my preamble has already been sufficiently long, and I must 
confine myself to the object I had in view in addressing you, viz. 
the wrongs which India receives at the hands of England. 

To enumerate all the benefits that England has derived from this 
much injured country would require more space than you can afford. 
I will boldly affirm that there is scarcely an art or science, scarcely 
a pursuit, useful, or ornamental that does not draw largely on India 
for some of the essentials to its excellence. Take, for example, 
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painting—how greatly does India contribute to the perfection of 
this art ? Indian rubber, Indian ink, Indian yellow, Indian red, In- 
digo, are all derived from this country, the camels’ hair of which 
brushes are made, and the ivory on which many paintings are done, 
are also the products of the land, and the finest engravings are 
struck off on Indian paper. But it is in administering to our 
pleasures and gratifications that India chiefly claims our gratitude, 
need J recall to the mind of the gastronomer the numerous delica- 
cies, the choice condiments, the piquant spices and highly-prized 
esculents, with which India enriches his repasts, the curries, chillies, 
cayenne, &e. which impart so exquisite a relish to the pleasures of 
the table, and multiply the resources of the culinary art? Need I 
name that immortal discovery which was reserved to the genius of 
the present age, and which will confer everlasting fame on its Royal 
inventor. “ The King of Oude’s favourite sauce” /—Need I remind 
him who languishes from excess or illness, that India is at hand 
with her rhubarb, her castor-oil, and all her benign peristaltics and 
restoratives to assuage his sufferings? or him who endures acute 
pain, that opium affords at least a temporary relief, and that “ the 
drowsy syrups of the East” are the only lullaby to anguish? Need I 
impress on your fair readers their obligations to India? No! whilst 
pearls and silks are precious in female eyes, whilst ladies pride 
themselves on the grace of their plumes, whilst Dacea throws Man- 
chester into the shade, and the “vrai cachemire,” continues to take 
the pas of the humble “ Glasgow,” so long will ladies’ hearts beat 
with sympathy for India. 


The benefits derived from India, however, are not merely sensual ; 
they are also intellectual. Did not the discussion of the Deccan 
ptize money question furnish gossip and conversation for years? 
employing the “ collective wisdom” of the Treasury Lords for 
several days, and filling the pockets of certain lawyers? Has not 
the Burmese rath drawn thousands of gaping and wondering visi- 
tors to gaze and moralize on the vanity of the “ Golden Foot”? 
And has not the Burmese war been a never-failing topic of discus- 
sion and speculation ? Conjecture has indeed now given place to 
certainty on this subject, and it is melancholy to think how many 
people will be thrown out of employment by the conclusion of the 
war. I do not meanthe belligerents, but those who made this war 
the occupation of their lives, who talked of nothing else, wrote of 
nothing else, thought of nothing else. ‘The weather no longer cut 
the conspicuous figure it was wont to do in conversation, in the 
circles about Portland place; the newspapers teemed with reports 
from the scene of hostilities, and even the House of Comthons 
is said to have occupied itself on divers occasions for a few 
minutes with the subject. I think I have said enough to show that 
England ought to take an interest in what relates to India, owing, 
as she does, so much to that country. So far from that being the 
case, an apathy and indifference exist (save only where there is 
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danger of the country being lost) on the subject, which T am totally 
at a loss to account for. If India is mentioned in the House of 
Commons, the “ collective wisdom” instantly betake themselves to 
Bellamy’s. In private society the subject is received with a yawn 
or with a stare of astonishment. The ignorance which prevails 
respecting it is less wonderful, because where people are indifferent 
they are, of course, wninformed. But it would almost seem as if 
ignorance on this subject were meritorious, so little are the pains 
taken to conceal it. I was lately accosted at a party by a little fat 
lady with a scarlet toque and a diamond sprig, who said she un- 
derstood I was from India, and she wished to know if I were ‘ac- 
quainted with her nephew, who had lately gone out? On my inquiring 
to what part of India the youth had gone, she said he had joined 
his regiment at Jamaica, and that she was greatly apprehensive of 
his being ordered against the Burmese, as she understood the 
India Company were assembling all their forces in that quarter. 
On my endeavouring to explain, as politely as possible, that Jamaica 
formed no part of the Company’s territories, and that the West 
India Islands were sufficiently remote from the Burman Empire, to 
render jt extremely improbable that their respective forces should 
meet, she exclaimed ‘“‘ Well, well, of course you know best, having 
been there; for my part I am no geographer, and know little about 
the Indies, East or West ; but Iam sure Mr. , the Director, said 
the other day that the Burmese country was on the west side of 
India, and he ought to know, for he has £2000 of India stock.” 
There was no combating against such authority and such reasoning, 
so the conversation dropped. 

An eminent English lawyer expressed to me lately his wonder 
that the East India Company did not bestir themselves more 
against the slavery abolitionists, as their slaves, he presumed, 
were the most valuable part of their property. The learned gen- 
tleman looked a little surprised when I informed him that the 
Legislature suffered none but the British inhabitants of India to be 
enslaved ; however, he recovered himself in a lawyer-like manner, 
by observing, that for that very reason the Company should make 
common cause with the planters, as the emancipation of the blacks 
would doubtless speedily be followed by that of the whites. I lately 
heard a military man, in a coffee-house, expressing his fears that the 
Burmese would be joined by the Ashantees, and then, said he, 
“ take my word for jt, Lord Combermere may go to the right about, 
for our game is up in the East.” Some strange confusion was pro- 
bably floating in the good man’s brain, between the gold coast and 
the golden foot. These are but a few out of the numerous in- 
stances, of ignorance and blundering that I have met with in per- 
sons of education and information. 

People in England have also a foolish way of attaching English 
jdeas to Indian names, either from similarity of sound, or from 
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association of some sort or other: hence an infinity of ridiculous 
blunders. I have been asked whether or no the sepoys in India 
are as expert in nautical matters as our seamen. I have excited 
the amazement of a whole drawing 100m by casually mentioning 
that the climate of Bencoolen is hot and unhealthy, and I can 
searcely succeed in convincing any one that the Hoftentot country 
is remarkably cool and agreeable. Bajee Row, I find, figures in 
the imagination of many as a turbulent Radical, clamouring for 
annual parliaments and universal suffrage; whilst Runjeet Sing is 
looked upon as the founder of a new school of vocal music in the 
East—the Velluti of Hindoostan. Happening to be in conversation 
lately with a friend, on Indian matters, and having alluded to the 
ryots of Bengal, a grave “ unpaid,” who chanced to be present, 
pricked up his ears, and inquired if riots were numerous in India. 
I replied they were, in Bengal particularly. He expressed his 
wonder that, under an absolute government, and so near the seat of 
administration, such popular effervescences should be of so frequent 
occurrence. ‘ However,” he added, “ I suppose the distresses we 
feel here have also reached India. This comes of over-trading, 
tampering with the currency, and delusion about the corn laws ! 
But I suppose you lose no time in sending for a magistrate to read 
the Riot Act, and in calling out the yeomanry ?” I told him that 
unfortunately there was no Riot Act to read, on which he de- 
clared his intention (if the county returned him to the next Par- 
liament) to move the framing of a Riot Act adapted to the cireum- 
stances of India. 


I should tire your patience, and that of your readers, were I to 
mention all the Jetises and cross purposes of this sort which I have 
met with. Leaving the general question of the ungrateful treat- 
ment India receives from England, ! wish to say a few words on the 
uncourteous reception which Indians experience on their arrival 
here. Belonging, as I do myself, to that respectable and bilious 
community, having spent the best years of my life in that country, and 
having grown yellow in the service, I am perhaps inclined to overrate 
the importance which others may be disposed to attach to the na- 
tural history of our family ; but the majority of your readers being 
Asiaties, or connected with Asiatics, I may hope for indulgence. 
How sadly have we sunk in the estimation of the people of England 
since days of yore! Then, we were received with open arms by 
all—were greeted with the dignified appellation of Naabob—were 
courted and caressed by prudent mammas, who had daughters to 
dispose of—we were treated with the utmost submission and defe- 
rence by our relatives and dependents—our long stories were lis- 
tened to with attention and without contradiction—our equipages 
were to be seen rolling through the polished regions of St James’s 
and May Fair, whilst their owners had the undisputed entrée to the 
most exclusive circles of fashion. I question if even the doors of 
Almack’s were shut against them. Such were the distinctions 
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formerly purchased by a short career of 10 or 12 years in the East. 
Our dominion in England was like that in India—one of opinion,— 
we bought “ golden opinions of all sorts of men,” and if our con- 
sciences were supposed to be disturbed by the recollection of the 
means by which we had enriched ourselves, and our slumbers to be 
broken by visions of plundered princes and tortured subjects, still 
none were so uncivil as to express their suspicions to us, and our 
self-importance was undiminished. What a melancholy contrast 
does the present.status of Indians in England afford to this! No 
mammas now court us—no daughters set their caps at us—our 
stories are listened to with yawns and signs of impatience—our re- 
lations presume to argue with us, we are pent up like Jews ina 
separate quarter, the neighbourhood of Portland Place, Harley 
street, &c. which is sneeringly termed ‘“ The Deecan”—our Club in 
Grosvenor Street, which we were*obliged to set up in self-defence, is 
the sport of the flippant coxcombs of St James’s Street—our Asiatic 
Society is suffered to languish in obscurity ; and as to an Indian at 
Almack’s—heavens ! the very idea of it would put Lady Jersey 
into fits, and the spirit of Skeffington would rise to rebuke the de- 
generate descendants of the august founders. 


Thus it is that “men of all sorts take a pride to gird at us.” 
Our sun is set! Of the causes which have contributed to our de- 
cline, I will not now treat—perhaps at some future time I may make 
them the subject of inquiry. 'The above observations may however, 
in some measure, prepare those in India who are panting for home, 
and for all the fancied delights and distinctions which are to greet 
their arrival in England, for the disappointment which will most 
probably await them. 

A Voice From Inp1a. 





THE IMMORTALITY OF MIND. 


Ox! can that Mind whose pure delight 
Is tiuth and virtue’s sacred way 

Be lost in everlasting night, 
And worth and genius pass away ? 


It cannot be! though Nature die, 
And youth and loveliness decay— 
The immortal Mind shall rise on high, 

No more to time and grief a prey,— 


Like yon majestic orb of light, 
Whose morning smile and evening ray 
Can only quit the dreary night 
To glory in a new-born day. 
Camberwell, 
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BHURTPOOR—INDIAN ENGINEERS—ARTILLERY—WAR IN AVA. 


Te official despatches respecting the assault of Bhurtpoor, and 
the terms of its surrender, will be found in another part of our Jour- 
nal. But, having received, from an intelligent correspondent in 
India, a letter, in which the several subjects named at the head of 
this article are each alluded to, with reference to the operations 
before that fortress, we think we cannot do better with the miscel- 
laneous, but at the same time, interesting information it contains, 
than give it in the state in which it is communicated in the letter of 
our intelligent informant. He says :— 

“The attack on Bhurtpoor was commenced regularly enough ; 
trenches were opened at about 6 or 700 yards from what appeared 
in the plans to be a very assailable angle of the town wall, and bat- 
teries for raking the two adjacent faces were judiciously placed. In 
a few days, however, as the approaches advanced, the guns of these 
batteries were advanced also, and were made use of to breach the 
place at nearer distances, and in more convenient positions. This, 
at first sight, appears reasonable enough ; but artillery officers say, 
that a great error was committed, for that the raking, or, as they 
call them, the enfilading batteries, should never have ceased their 
fire ; that up to the moment of the assault, and even during that 
operation, they should continue to annoy the besieged in flank ; and 
that the instant of their being withdrawn, in the present instance, 
was the signal for the garrison to repair and strengthen their de- 
fences, and collect all their force for one great effort in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the breaches. All this is easily understood, but 
what staggers our belief is, that the error should have been una- 
voidable, and that, after the experience of the former siege, after 
twenty years of peace on that frontier, and after the urgent repre- 
sentations of Sir D. Ochterlony, the magazines of Delhi and Agra 
should have been so badly supplied with ordnance, that thirty-six 
pieces of battering cannon was all that could be procured, by lite- 
rally emptying those two grand depéts, 

“ The difficulties here hinted at had induced the besiegers to have 
recourse to mining ; and in these operations the engineers conducted 
themselves to the admiration of the whole army, notwithstanding 
the great disadvantages under which they laboured from want of 
experience and want of means; for almost all the instructed men, 
trained with so much care by Colonel Pasley at Chatham, have been 
made non-commissioned officers to the pontoon train! at the other 
extremity of our provinces, or have been put into more advantageous 
situations, in different parts of the country, than employment in 
their own line afforded. Still, however, the engineers have done 
their duty; they pushed their galleries in all directions; and 
though sometimes countermined by the enemy, and sometimes 
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unsuccessful in calculating the effects of their own mines, yet they 
occasioned the besieged great annoyance. 

“The successful termination of this siege is most fortunate ; for 
had we failed here, it would have been impossible for us to attack 
any other place this season ; unless, indeed, we calculate more than 
prudence would dictate upon the co-operation of that doughty 
commander, General Panic. He is, indeed, so frequent and faithful 
an ally of ours, that I think Government ought to erect a temple to 
their best friend, with this inscription over the portico :— Te nos 
facimus, Fortuna, Deam coeloque locamus ;” and round the base— 
‘ Verum sunt in his quidem virtutis opera magna, sed majora 
fortune.’ 


* Meantime, affairs in camp have not been going on well; a bad 
spirit has appeared amongst the sepoys. A man of the 15th having 
been knocked down senseless by a shot, was carried into the hospi- 
tal, and first the arm and then the temporal artery opened, without 
effect ; it was concluded, therefore, that he was dead, and the sur- 
geon went on to other men; in a short time, however, some of the 
soldiers, on raising the cloth with which the poor man was covered, 
found him weltering in his blood,and report says, quite dead.” Upon 
this they made a great uproar, attracted almost the whole regiment 
to the spot, and exclaiming, that it was not enough to make use of 
their best exertions whilst alive and well, but that we actually bled 
them to death when disabled, raised the corpse upon a litter, and 
paraded it through their camp, so as, you may imagine, to create a 
very extraordinary and very discreditable ferment, considering 
time and place. The disturbance, however, was got over in the 
course of a very short time; but inquiry will, of course, be made 
into the origin and conduct of the affair, 


“ The next unpleasant occurrence was the blowing up of about 
3000 rounds of ammunjtion by a shot from the fort, The explosion 
is described as tremendous, and the blaze it created, by setting fire 
to alarge mass of materials for the approaching assault, awfully grand. 
By the exertions of the artillery, and particularly of Captain Brook, an 
acting commissary in the ordnance line, the fire was soon got under ; 
not, however, before it had done very great damage, and drawn a 
very heavy cannonade upon that part of the trenches, thereby 
serving to show our troops what they had to expect when they ad- 
vanced to the attack; a spectacle particularly edifying to men in 
that situation. 

«“'The last, but not the least, annoyance we have to complain of, 
is the desertion among our troops ; three or four of the foot and one 
of the horse-artillery, one sapper and miner, and some fifty sepoys, 
are said to have deserted to the enemy. What can have been the 
cause of this, it is impossible to conjecture ; but the effect is sufh- 
ciently evident in the precision with which the guus of the fort were 
directed the morning after the first artilleryman had gone over. 
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He had observed, it seems, the spot where the commander-in-chief 
usually placed himself to observe the progress of the siege, and so 
eorrectly did he point his gun, that at the first shot he shivered 
the branches of the tree under which his lordship was sitting, and 
the party had scarcely time to change its position, when another 
broke the leg of one of the servants in attendance. Doubtless, too, 
it was this man, who, seeing the incautious exposure of our ammu- 
nition, directed the unlucky gun that destroyed it. Tam at a loss 
to conceive what can be the cause of this desertion ; whether to the 
very small number of officers present with their companies, to the 
hard work of the siege, or to the very tempting offers of the enemy. 
The last reason, however, may account for the fact of no Furopeans 
of other regiments having been decoyed away ; for the enemy would 
not think it worth while to purchase any but an artilleryman or 
a miner at a high price. The labour is certainly immense ; 
but surely the wretches who go over must know that they must 
labour still harder with their new masters. An officer of artillery 
writes : “ [have been on duty in the trenches for six days together, 
with only one interval of twelve hours.” Now, if this occurs to the 
officers, the men, we may be assured, are not much better off ; and 
that they should be dazzled by the great increase of pay, and pro- 
mises of sensual gratification, that are said to be held out to them 
by the enemy, is not very surprising. But the fact, whatever may 
be the reason of it, is exceedingly disgraceful, and has accordingly 
greatly injured the character of the corps, notwithstanding the 
great and acknowledged exertions of all engaged. 

“ Bat let us turn to a brighter subject : Though the artillery are 
out of favour in Hindoostan, they have distinguished themselves very 
much in the Ava territory ; and it is to them that the conclusion of 
peace is mainly to be attributed. By some chance, it appears, the 
Madras artillery were, in the advance from Prome, attached to the 
Bengal division of troops; whilst the Bengal artillery was doing 
duty with the Madras division. ‘The Madras, therefore, took the 
lead ; but Sir A. Campbell was so taken with the praises bestowed 
by General Cotton upon the Bengal folks, that he availed himself 
of the first opportunity to change the arrangement, and ordered 
them to come to the front. And fortunate it was that he did so ; for, 
a few days after the negociation for peace was commenced, the 
army still advancing, Sir A. Campbell came suddenly upon an ex- 
tensive stockade, with the enemy’s whole force drawn up in im- 
posing order on the opposite side of a small river. In the confu- 
sion of the moment some guns were fired, and Sir A., thinking the 
negociation was again about to be broken off, sent for his reserve 
artillery. In an instant they were put in motion; and though the 
distance was nearly six miles, and no other cattle but bullocks were 
to be had, Colonel Pollock, and the whole party, came up at a 
trot, and took such a commanding position opposite the enemy’s 
works, that he would have been able to enfilade two faces of their 
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stockade, should an attack be determined on. ‘The Burmese, 
however, saw their disadvantage, and subsequently agreed to all 
our terms. The officers who have come round say, the scene that 
was exhibited on this occasion was exceedingly interesting :—The 
two armies drawn up facing each other, and only apparently wait- 
ing for an order to pass the intervening stream, and commence the 
attack ; the enemy bold in their numbers, and the strength of their 
position; when suddenly the opposite bank is crowned by those 
guns which had so often rendered their fortifications of no avail : 
instantly their spirits sink ; an uneasiness and wavering is percep- 
tible throughout their ranks; and the flag of conciliation and 
peace is once more unfurled. 


“The terms of the treaty you will see by the public papers, and 
you will agree with me, that most fortunate it is that we have got 
off so well ; for, though the constancy of mind and undaunted in- 
trepidity of Sir A. Campbell, and the excellent conduct of the 
troops under his command, are beyond all praise, and will consti 
tute one of the brightest pages of our history, it can never be de- 
nied that the war itself was unnecessary, and this expedition, in 
particular, most unadvisedly entered upon. But, says our quaint 
old friend Montaigne, ‘ La pluspart des choses du monde se font 
par elles-mesmes. Fata viam inveniunt. L/’issue autorise souvent 
une trés-inepte conduite.’ And so let us discuss the matter no 
farther.” 





DISADVANTAGES OF THE MEDICAL SERVICE IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Srr,—It is extremely humiliating to the members of the medical 
profession in India to feel how much their views are overlooked in 
the different arrangements that take place for the improvement or 
amelioration of the condition of the military generally. This over- 
sight is the consequence chiefly of a want of community of interests 
between them and the ruling parties, and requires public represen- 
tation to draw the attention of the proper authorities to it. Let it 
not be said that these lines, being addressed to you, are the mere 
ebullitions of a discontented imagination. They are written by a 
person deeply interested in the subject it is true, but purely with 
the view of attracting the notice of those able and willing to redress 
our grievances ; memorials from the military in bodies being inter- 
dicted as mutinous, and those from individuals being attended with 
the effect of destroying their prospects in the service, designating 
them troublesome characters. 


In the late arrangements for the organization of the army, the 
whole of the military officers, from the colonel downwards, have be- 
nefited—particularly in the first, the lieutenant-colonel, majors, 
and older captains, and that too without reference to the augment 
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tation of the army arising from the increased proportion of the 
highest rank, or that of colonel, to the others. The contrary is the 
case in the medical department. There not being any increase of 
the highest rank or members of the Medical Board—the juniors 
only benefited by the new arrangements or increase. 


Upon comparing the proportions which the highest ranks of the 
different departments bear to the others, it will be observed how 
lamentably small is that of the medical, particularly of the Bengal 
establishment ; that of the Bombay one to forty ; the Madras one 
to sixty-nine; and the Bengal not one to one hundred and fifteen! 
whilst in the military department, the proportion of the highest 
rank, or that of colonel, is as one to twenty-two! If it be supposed 
that the medical branch has other advantages, to make up for defi- 
ciency in this point, and slowness of promotion, I can only say that 
I know of none. Their allowances, while in the service (whatever 
they may have been), are not superior now, while the retiring pay 
falls very far short of officers of the same number of years’ standing 
in the service. There is no instance I believe, or not more than 
one, of a medical officer (I write of the Bengal establishment) at- 
taining the situation of member of the Medical Board, and being 
able to retire on the pension attached thereto, under a service of 
forty years ; and the pension, when obtained, is only about one half 
that of a military officer of the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant, which is now obtained under a service of thirty years. It 
is to be observed too, that medical officers, besides not attaining 
their highest rank in equal time with the military officer, labour 
under a disadvantage peculiar to themselves—that of not being 
able to retire on the pension attached to the situation of member 
of the Medical Board till after having served two years in the si- 
tuation, even although obliged to leave the country on account of 
ill health. 

In the King’s army, to make up, I suppose, for the want of gra- 
dation of ranks, the pay of regimental surgeons increases in a 
certain ratio with length of service, and some arrangement of this 
kind is more necessary in the Company’s army, to induce men to 
toil on with aregiment thirty years and upwards, which they are fre- 
quently obliged to do. As the law now stands, surgeons, on retiring 
after a certain number of years’ service, are entitled to full pay,—the 
pay to be the same as that of an officer in his Majesty’s service of 
the same rank. Does not this entitle the surgeon to the increased 
pay corresponding to the number of years’ service at the time of 
retirement? All the departments in India, both civil and military, 
have been brought forward so much beyond the medical, that unless 
something shall also be done for the latter, it is not to be expected 
that respectably-educated persons will enter the service, in this 
department, five or six years later in life than the others ; consum- 
ing as much during this time, in their peculiar education, as the 
others should be receiving. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. E, 
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AN EAST INDIAMAN DESTROYED BY FIRE,* 


Sue rode amid sunshine and smiles away, 
Lovely as joy, and beautiful as day ; 
She laugn’d with light, she proudly bore along, 
And o’er the blue wave rang a shouting song ; 
Her crimson flag was streaming on the breeze, 
And hearts were danciug oa the summer seas. 
The laud of the East was their owna— 
And Hope ‘mid the billows of light, 
Was wreath ng acd gemmi.g her hair 
With raiibows aud vuobles all bright. 
The youthful cadet dash’d the tear, 
From his starry and gladd’uiag eye ; 
He thought of a cloudless day, 
And he gazed on a sun-rob’d sky. 
But now th’ Atlantic bears the spells of night, 
And past are all her heralds of delight ; 
Boldly the vessel rises o’er the deep, 
Ox lets the billow rock her to her s.eep ; 
Begirt with darkness now, her heavy suil 
Is lowly murm’ring to the midnight gale ; 
The moaning winds across her cold deck sweep, 
Whilst young, frail bosoms, fr ughi with passions, weep. 
The voices which saiig through the morning hour 
Are whisp'ring their spirits’ disturbing pow’r ; 
And the hearts which danced on the sunay sea, 
Are clouded with perils a d mystery : 
The bubbles are broken, the rainbows are past, 
The light hair of Hope is touching the bl.st ; 
The hurryi:g tread of danger is there— 
The heart of dismay, the wild eye of care. 
At length, "mid darkness, stillness, and the night, 
The hapless vessel bursts in crimson light ; 
From her full deck the hollow voice is sent, 
The di:ge is echoed by each elemeut ; 
The flame is rising on the roiling wave, 
The minute gun is sounding on the grave ; 
And forms of beauty dare the swell ng deep, 
Whilst sterner bosoms bear the fire-ulast’s sweep. 
The wayward sisters o'er the ocean press, 
And hail the victims flying in distress ; 
This hour is theirs—this two-fold hour of doom, 
And they the busy heralds of the tomb. 
The fire-lit billow is lifting its head, 
The winds are rolling the mariner’s bed— 
Death's pallid steed ceais through the viewless air, 
And Death in his triumph is reig.ing there. 
The shrieks are louder, crash is heard on crash, 
Her timbers cre k beneath the billows’ dash ; 
Her canvass flitting, blazing to the night, 
Howls to the deep wind’s melancholy might ; 
The ship, no longer balanced on the wave, 
Is scourg’d, and torn, and rocking to her grave : 
Her keel is parted—now asunder riv’n, 
Her masts, her sails, are by the storm-wind driv’n ; 
Her hapless crew are in their dreamless sleep, 
And darkness rests upon the heaving deep. 








* From ‘Sybil’s Leaves,’ &c, &c. ; just published. 
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ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE TRIBUTE OF RESPECT, PRESENTED 
BY THE HONOURABLE ANNE SEYMOUR DAMER TO THE LIBERAL 
AND ENLIGHTENED KING OF TANJORE, 


A very fine bronze bust of Admiral Lord Nelson, of an heroic 
size, is just now on the point of being sent out to India, as a present 
from the Honourable Anne Seymour Damer to the King of 'Tanjore ; 
and accompanies the diploma by which the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland have appointed his Royal Highness an 
Honorary Member of that Society. This original bust of Nelson was 
modelled from life by the Honourable Anne Seymour Damer, soon 
after the battle of the Nile; it was then executed by her in marble, 
and presented by her to the City of London; and is now executed 
by her in bronze, and presented by her to the King of Tanjore, as 
the most appropriate mark she can show him of the admiration 
which she, as an artist, entertains of his Royal Highness, in conse- 
quence of the liberal and enlightened manner in which he has en- 
couraged the introduction and cultivation of European arts and 
sciences amongst his subjects ; and in consequence of the respect 
which he has paid to the naval and military heroes of Great 
Britain, by erecting a splendid monument, in his country, to com- 
memorate the great achievements which they performed during 
the late arduous and protracted contest which prevailed between 
France and Great Britain. 


The charaeter of the King of ‘Tanjore, the nature and peculiarity 
of the early education which he received, the state of the people 
who inhabit his dominions,—the fame of the hero whose bust is sent 
to him, the importance of the battle of the Nile to the British 
ascendancy in India,—the eircumstances which led Mrs. Damer, 
from her feelings as an artist, to make the bust in question, the 
high rank, the genius and the celebrity of the artist herself, as 
well on the continent of Europe as in England,—are considerations 
which render the present a subject of more than ordinary interest 
to all those who are acquainted with the character of the Hindoos, 
and who think it of importance, with a view to give them a taste 
for the arts and sciences of Europe, and to encourage a Hindoo 
prince to continue the prudent and well-directed efforts by which 
he has already succeeded in removing from the minds of the Na- 
tives of the highest caste in his country the prejudices which they 
formerly entertained against the introduction of any European in- 
stitution. The King of ‘Tanjore is a Hindeo sovereign of rank, 
influence, and wealth, who was originally educated by the late 
Rev, Mr. Swartz, a European missionary of the greatest respecta- 
bility throughout India; and who has, ever since he has been upon 
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the throne, used his rank, influence, and wealth in acquiring him- 
self, and in promoting amongst the people of the highest caste and 
highest rank in his country, a knowledge of the arts and sciences 
of Europe. The country of Tanjore is, for its size, the most po- 
pulous and the best cultivated part of the southern division of the 
Peninsula of India. In it the effects of the Mohammedan conquest 
are less visible than in the more northern parts of that Peninsula, 
and the Hindoo religion, laws, usages, and manners, are, from the 
sovereign of the country being himself a Hindoo, kept up in full 
force. 


Sir Alexander Johnston, a relation of the Hon. Anne Seymour 
Damer, while Chief Justice and First Member of his Majesty’s 
Council on the island of Ceylon, formed a plan of giving the 
Natives of that island a direct interest in the government of their 
country, by imparting to them an important share in the admini- 
stration of justice amongst their countrymen, and of introducing 
Tri»l by Jury amongst them, under such modifications as would, 
at the same time that it secured to the people the full benefit of 
this popular mode of trial, make it strictly conformable to their 
respective religions, laws, manners, and usages ; as all the inhabi- 
tants of the northern provinces of Ceylon are Hindoos, and are 
descended from, and agree in religion, laws, manners, and usages 
with the Hindoo inhabitants of the opposite Peninsula. Sir 
Alexander was extremely anxious, with a view to the regulations 
which he was about to make for adapting Trial by Jury to the 
feelings of the Hindoo inhabitants of Ceylon, not only to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the Peninsula of India, but also of the 
wise and prudent measures which the King of Tanjore, from his 
knowledge of the Hindoo character, had pursued for adapting the 
arts and sciences of Europe to the feelings and prejudices of the 
Hindoo inhabitants of his country. 


For this purpose Sir Alexander made two journeys through the 
southern provinces of the Peninsula of India, and paid a visit to the 
King of Tanjore, who received him with great attention, and gave 
him a full opportunity of observing the progress which his Royal 
Highness himself, as well as the persons of the highest caste and rank 
at his court, had made in acquiring a knowledge of European arts 
and sciences, and in accustoming the people of the country, not- 
withstanding the prejudices which had formerly prevailed amongst 
them, to view such studies with feelings of the highest respect. 
Sir Alexander was very much struck with the effects which the 
King of Tanjore had been able to produce upon the character of 
his Hindoo subjects, by cautiously removing from their minds the 
prejudices which they had previously entertained against the study 
and adoption of some of the most useful of the arts and sciences 
of Europe, and was fully convinced that it would be of the utmost 
importance to the British interests in India, to seize the favourable 
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opportunity which was afforded to Europe, by the peculiar ¢ha- 
racter of the King of Tanjore, to introduce with success a taste 
for those arts and sciences amongst the Hindoo inhabitants of 
India. It seemed to him also to be the true policy of Great 
Britain to encourage, by all means which could be devised, the 
King of Tanjore to proceed in the course in which he had already 
made so great a progress, of exciting, by his example and influence 
amongst the Hindoos of his country, a very general taste and 
respect for studies of that nature; and to consider the King of 
Tanjore and his Hindoo subjects as the medium through which 
such a taste and respect for the arts and sciences might be dis- 
se with safety and success amongst all the Hindoo inhabitants 
of Asia. 


Under this impression, Sir Alexander Johnston, as soon as the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (one of the 
principal objects of which is to communicate to Asia such of the 
arts and sciences of Europe as are applicable to the situation of 
the people) was permanently established, proposed the King of 
Tanjore as the first honorary member of that society ; and Sir 
Alexander Johnston,—being fully aware of the beneficial effect 
which would be produced upon a character like that of the King 
of Tanjore, who himself, upon principles of policy, had encouraged 
persons of the highest caste and rank in his country to study the 
arts and sciences of Europe, to receive as a mark of respect for 
such conduct from an artist of high rank and celebrity in Europe 
one of ‘the finest specimens of her art,—mentioned the subject to 
his relation, the Hon. Anne Seymour Damer; who immediately, 
with the liberality which is peculiar to her character, and with the 
zeal which she displays on every occasion when she can promote a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences of her couxtry, proposed, of her 
own accord, notwithstanding the expense aud the labour which she 
would inevitably incur, to execute, with her own hands, the bust in 
bronze, of Nelson, and to send it as a present to the King of Tan- 
jore ; feeling that no present could be more appropriate to a king, 
who had been so faithful an ally of the British Government, than 
a bust of that hero, who, by the victory of the Nile, had freed the 
British dominions in India from the danger of being invaded by 
the French, and who had thereby finally secured for the King of 
Tanjore himself that tranquillity which enabled him to prosecute, 
without interruption, the plan which he had so wisely adopted of 
encouraging amongst the people of his country the arts aud sciences 
of Europe. 


The king of Tanjore, whose great object it has always been to 


* impress upon the minds, both of his own relations, and of all the 


persons of rank in his country, that the people of the highest rank 
in Europe are proud of being distinguished for the progress they 
have made in knowledge, will perfectly understand how much it 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 10, I 
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Will support the opinion which he has cirealated amongst his people, 
to recéivé a fine specimen of her art, from an artist like the Hon. 
Mrs. Damer, whose rank, whose genius, and whose works are no- 
ticed, as well on the continent of Europe as in her own country, as 
appears by her bust being placed in the hall of ancient and mo- 
dern painters, in the Royal Gallery of Florerce, and by the ho- 
nourable mention which is made of her, ard of her works, in Dalla- 
way’s ‘ Anecdotes of the Arts in England.’ As our publication is 
peculiarly devoted to circulating useful and interesting information 
amongst the inhabitants of India, and to the recording of such 
évents as may be deemed of importance in improving and elevating 
the minds and characters of persons of every description in that 
part of the world ; and as the name and works of the Hon. Anne 
Seymour Damer may henceforward be considered as intimately 
connected with the efforts which are making in this country to pro- 
mote the improvements and happiness of the people under the 
British Government in Asia, we feel it our duty, on the present oc- 
¢asion, to extract, for the information of those persons in India who 
may not have aceess to the original sources of this information, the 
account which is given of the Hon. Mrs. Damer, and of her works, 
in the Gallery of Florence, as well as that which is contained in 
Dallaway’s ‘ Anecdotes of the Arts in England, 


The following is the account given in the Gallery of Florence : 
The Honourable Anne Seymour Damer, sculptrix, was born in Lon- 
don, of parents the most illustrious ; the head of her family, on the 
side of her father, is the Duke of Somerset ; and on the side of her 
mother, is the Duke of Argyle. She was married to Mr. Damer, 
the eldest son of Lord Milton, who was afterwards created Lord 
Dorchester. 


This lady, from her earliest childhood, showed indications of the 
talerts which have since distinguished her; and, becoming after- 
wards a widow, and less occupied in the great world, her genius led 
hér to follow her taste, which has since, for a long time, occupied 
her understanding, not merely as a dilettante, but as a real artist. 


The Hon. Anne Seymour Damer reeeived her first lessons from 
the celebrated sculptor, Ceracchi, who at the time happened to be 
in London. She learnt the technical part of working in marble 
the workshop of Mr. Bacon, of the Royal Academy of London ; 
studied the elements of anatomy under the auspices of Professor 
Cruikshank , and made journies into Italy to contemplate the chef 
d’ceuvres of the art, in order that she might perfect herself in the 
true and simple style of the Greeks, which she always endeavoured 
to follow. 

Amongst her works are to be seen a statue in marble, eight feet 
high, of his late Britannic Majesty, George the Third, placed in the 
Register’s-ofice at Edinburgh, 
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Two colossal heads, in relief, executed in Portland stone, repre- 
senting Tame and Isis, forming the keystone on each side of the 
middle arch of the stone bridge of Henley upon Thames. 


A monument, executed in Rochdale stone, a bust (portrait) in 
marble, and erected in Sunbridge church, Kent, to the memory of 
her mother, the late Right Honourable the Countess of Ailesbury, 
who was the daughter of John, fourth Duke of Argyle, and rharried, 
in the first instance, to the Earl of Ailesbury, the father of the late 
Duchess of Richmond, and in the second, to the late Field Marshal 
the Right Honourable Henry Seymour Conway, the father of the 
Hon. Anne Seymour Damer. On it is the following inscription: 

ARGATHELIZ DUCIS 
FILIA 
MATRI CHAR EC 
HOC MONUMENTUM 
PROPRIA MANU SCULPTUM 
POSUIT 
ANNA SEYMOUR DAMER, 
1808. 
Many busts in marble, bronze, and models in terra cotta. 


A bust in marble (heroic size), portrait of Admiral Lord Nelson, 
presented to the City of London. 

A head in marble, of Bacchus (portrait of Prince Lobomirski), 
placed in the gallery of the University of Oxford. 


A bust, executed in bronze, of Sir Joseph Banks, the late pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, presented to the British Museum. 


A bust, in marble, of the late Mr. Fox, which the Honourable 
Anne Seymour Damer had the honour of presenting in person to his 
late Imperial and Royal Majesty, the Emperor Napoleon, on the 
Ist of May, 1815, at the Palace Elisée at Paris. ‘This bust had 
been promised on a journey which Mrs. Damer had made to Paris, 
at the period of the treaty of Amiens. Mrs. Damer quitted Paris 
shortly after her presentation of the bust of Mr, Fox; but, before 
her departure, she received, by the hands of Marshal Count Ber- 
trand, a magnificent snuff-box, with the portrait surrounded by 
diamonds, of the Emperor Napoleon, who begged of her “ to accept 
of this souvenir,” the very words which were used by the Emperor, 
This bust was, by order of the Emperor, to have been placed in the 
Gal ery of Great Men, at Fontainbleau. 


A dog, executed in marble, presented to her late Majesty, Queen 
Charlotte of England, and now in the collection of her Royal High- 
ness the Landgravine of Hesse Homberg. 

A group of two sleeping dogs, executed in marble, and given to 
her brother-in-law, Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond. Another 
dog, in marble, a favourite of the Hon, Anne Seymour Damer, 
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Many dogs, in terra cotta. 
An Osprey eagle, in terra cotta ; and 

Two kittens, in marble, in the collection of the late Horace Wal- 
pole, Earl of Orford, at Strawberry-hill. 

A bust, executed in marble (portrait of herself), placed in the 
Royal Gallery of Florence, in the Hall of Ancient and Modern 
Painters. 

Another bust, in marble (portrait of herself), in the collection of 
the late R. P. Knight, Esq. ; now in the British Museum, with that 
collection. 

Isis—a bust in Greek marble, in the collection of Thomas Hope, 
Esq. 

Bust in marble, portrait of Sir Humphry Davy, President of the 
Royal Society. 

The bust in marble of the Lady Viscountess Melbourn is now 
placed in the collection of the Exrl Cowper, at Penshanger. 

Also a bust in marble—portrait of the late Honourable Penniston 
Lamb, in the character of Mercury. 

Paris—a small bust in marble. 

Thalia—a bust in marble. 

A bust in marble—portrait of her mother the late Countess of 
Ailesbury. 

A bust, in terra cotta, of the late Queen Caroline of England. 

A bust in terra cotta—portrait of her father the late Field Mar- 
shal the Right Honourable Henry Seymour Conway. 

A small bust—head of a muse—in bronze. 

The following is the account given of Mrs Damer in Dallaway’s 
* Anecdotes of the Arts in England :’ 

Mrs. Damer first studied the elements, and was instructed by 
Ceracchi, who has represented her as the muse of sculpture, * and 
received farther assistance in the school of Bacon. Two kittens in 
white marble, with the shock dogs, and the Osprey eagle in terra 
cotta, at Strawberry Hill, now her residence, have merited the ele- 
gant encomium of Horace Walpole. ‘ Non me Praxiteles fecit ut 
Ama Damer.’ These first mentioned are amongst her early per- 
formances, and promised the future excellence to which she has 

attained. 

A statue of his present Majesty, larger than life, at Edinburgh ; 
those of admirable grace and resemblance of Lady Melbourn and 
Lady Elizabeth Forster, afterwards Duchess of Devonshire; of 
Mrs Siddons in the character of the Tragic Muse; the heads of 





* This statue of Mrs. Damer is placed at the entrance of the British Mu- 
seum, opposite to the great staircase. 
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Tame ard Isis for the bridge at Henley; a beautiful greyhound, 
and the Bacchanal abovementioned, are works upon the merit of 
which an artist might securely rest his fame. ‘These singular proofs 
of genius will command the admiration of posterity as well for grandeur 
as elegance ; nor will the observation of Quinctilian upon Polycle- 
tus be applicable even to a female sculptor, “ Quin #tatem gra- 
viorem dicatur refugisse nihil ausus preter leves genas.” As a 
statuary, Mrs Damer is unrivalled; and Darwin has expressed 
nothing beyond the strict limits of truth in the following lines, in 
which he bears tribute to the power of her art : 

Long with soft touch shall Dam r’s chisel charm, 

With grace delight us, and with beauty warm > 

Forster’s fine form shall hearts unborn engage, 

And Melbourn’s smile enchant another . ge. 


We must conclude this brief account of two interesting person- 
ages—each likely, the one by giving, and the other by receiving, 
the elegant and appropriate tribute of respect described, to be- 
come deeply instrumental in bringing Europe and Asia nearer to 
each other in every thing but climate and geographical distancee— 
with the mention of a well-authenticated and striking proof of the 
general capacity of the Native Indians to understand, and their 
skill to apply, the knowledge that may be communicated to them 
from Europe. In the island of Ceylon, soon after the introduction 
into it of the noble institution, Trial by Jury, a Native of some 
consideration was put upon his trial for murder. The rank of the 
parties implicated, and the circumstances attending the deed, had 
occasioned this trial to excite the greatest interest throughout the 
country, and the Court was crowded to witness the proceedings. 
After a patient investigation of the affair, the Jury retired to con- 
sider of their verdict; and so plausible was the evidence against the 
accused, that the whole of the Jury, with one single exception, consi- 
dered his guilt to be completely established. ‘The individual who did 
not concur in this opinion, was a young Native, of about five-and- 
twenty, of superior understanding ; and the reasons stated by him 
for his dissent were sufficiently powerful to induce the rest of the 
Jury to consent to return to the Court, and give him an op- 
portunity to cross-examine the witnesses whose evidence had made 
so strong an impression of the prisoner’s guilt. The witnesses being 
recalled, this young Indian went through their cross-examination 
with so much skill, yet in so inartificial and straight-forward a 
manner, as to elicit the most complete proof of the innocence of 
the accused, and to establish, beyond all doubt, the existence of a 
conspiracy against his life by parties interested in succeeding to 
his property. The result was, that the arraigned individual, who, 
but for this subsequent examination of the witnesses, would have 
been condemned, and executed within four-and-twenty hours, was 
restored to his family, his reputation, and his property, by the su- 
perior intelligence of one of his fellow countrymen. 
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When the trial was over, the Chief Justice sent for the young 
Native, and expressed a desire to know what had been the course 
of study and occupation which could have given him such penetra- 
tion and such skill ; when he understood from him that he had 
been educated only in the usual mode adopted for persons of good 
condition in the country, and that there was nothing peculiar 
in this to account for the qualities which had excited the 
judge's admiration. But, he observed, that being naturally of a 
studious disposition, he sought out and read all the books he could 
procure on the learning of Europe, both in ancient and modern 
authors ; and having met with a Persian translation from the Greek 
of Aristotle’s Dialecties, he had sufficient acquaintance with the 
Janguage into which it had been translated to understand it well, 
and was so struck with its importance, that he made a translation 
of it from the Persian into the Sanscrit. It was to this masterly 
production of the mind of a Greek philosopher that he owed all his 
powers of analysis and reasoning ; and the present instance of its 
successful application to the great ends of justice would only sti- 
mulate him, he said, to new researches into the wisdom of other 
countries and of other days. 

This fact is of itself sufficient to show what wonders might 
be wrought by a proper encouragement of such a feeling on the 
part of the nation in whose hands the destinies of the countless 
millions of Asia are now placed: Sir Alexander Johnston’s intro- 
duction of ‘Trial by Jury inte Ceylon, is one example that has al- 
ready preduced immense benefit. His illustrious relative, Mrs. 
Damer’s present to the Rajah of Tanjore is another honourable 
example of such encouragement to the study of European arts, 
sciences, and letters. Let others but follow their footsteps in 
other departments of useful knowledge, and they will justly deserve 
the blessings of millions yet unborn. 





SONNETS ON SHAKSPEARE, 


No. 2—As You Like it. 
Yes—'tis the echo of the hunter’s horn, 
That, gladly rin. ing thiough our sylvan brakes, 
Cheers dawa, and startles from that budding thorn 
Those tremulous diamonds that the night dew makes. 
There have I seen ‘* the melancholy Jacques,”’ 
What time the mid-day sun did pour a flood 
Of light through the green leaves, that with their shade 
On the short grass a movin checquer made, 
Holdiag communion with the solitude, 
Aad, from the leaves and flowers, in his mood, 
Drawing conclusions, wh'ch but tau ht at last 
That things which are would perish like the past,— 
A truth that all may learn, and yet not scorn — 
Life and its innoceat joys—the chase and hunting horn. 

Bernagp WYCLIFFE, 




















STATEMENT OF MR. RICHMOND RESPECTING DISEASES 
OF THE EYE IN iNDIA, 


(Transmitted to the Editor, for publication, from Bombay.) 


Arstract of Diseases of the Eve, treated by Surg'cal Operation, at Surat, 
and neighbouring Villages, from the 12th May, to the lst December, 1825. 
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Restored to sight Restored te} Total number of 

Restored by operation,a degree o'|Cataracts Artifi-| 

DISEASES to good but lost it af useful [cial Pupils, and 

‘ sight by terwards by sight by |iteryziums,suc 

operation, imprudence. | operation. jwes-fully treated, 
Cataiacts . 586 31 586 
Closed Pupils 13 7 18 
Pterygiums. . 4 + 
General total restored to good sight by Operation, 603 








Assrract of Diseases of the Eye, treated without Surgical Operation. 
































Reliev No 
DISEASES. Cured.| ed better. REMARKS, 
Granular Conjunctiva . | 212 30 
Ophthalmia . . . .j| 134 
Leucoma er l 47 +h 
Ne >ulous Cornea. 4 6 3 
Vascular Cornea . 3 5 
Epiphora  % 9 
Lippitudo . . .. . 3 
Eutropium. . .. . 10 6 
Ectropium . 2 3 
Trichiasis . 8 
Amaurosis. . .. . 10 28 
Amaurosis and Cataract 3 19 79 
Nyctalopia . . . . 8 1] 
Hemeralopia . -| 2 
Hydrophthalmia. . . 3 
Staphyloma ... . 3 22 
Fistula Lachrymalis  . 3 1 
Hordeolum . .. . 2 
Lacipient Cataract . . 129 | Not treated, 
Structure destroyed 
befo.e application 138 | Not treated. 
was made : 
401 150 | 450 |Grand total, 1,001, 











These abstracts present a great number of diversified diseases 
of the eye, and show that the people of Surat, and its vicinity, are 
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not less afflicted with them, than those in other parts of the country 
through which I have travelled. 

In visiting different parts of the town of Surat, I found few fa- 
milies, comparatively, which were wholly exempt from such diseases. 
The number of children, blind from the loss of structure of the eye, 
occasioned by protracted inflammation, bears a great proportion in 
my monthly returns. 

Neglected inflammation is the principal cause of so much blind- 
ness among the Natives, and it is brought on by the long dry season 
and the hot winds; the latter, also, carrying dust into the eyes. 
The people, when attacked with inflammation in the eyes, have no 
means of arresting its progress, but, on the contrary, frequently so 
aggravate its symptoms, by the application of acrimonious and 
stimulating substances, that it ends in total destruction of the 
organ. 

To cure the disease, some patients have recourse to amulets and 
charms: by so doing, they, without intention, leave the disease to 
the course of nature ; and it not unfrequently happens, that persons 
who act in this manner are more fortunate in the termination of their 
complaint than those who apply pernicious ingredients. 


Repeated instances of the father and mother, in one family, both 
blind from cataract, have been brought to me by their son, and 
have been restored to sight; and there have been some instances 
of mothers of families, blind eight years by the same disease, who, 
as soon as the operation was performed, recognised their children, 
embraced them, and shed tears of joy over them. A considerable 
number of people, blind from the same causes, for the space of ten 
years, and some for the space of seventeen, were also restored to 
sight. 

It sometimes happened, that people with cataract in both eyes, 
but blind only in one, the opacity not being so dense in the other, 
and having sight left sufficient for many useful purposes, have found 
the improvement of vision so great, after the blind eye was restored 
to sight, that they were induced to return, and request me to 
operate on the other eye also. 


During the first three months of my residence here, as soon as 
the door of the apartment was opened in the morning to receive 
the patients for prescription, they thronged in with so much eager- 
ness, as to tread down old people and children, in consequence of 
which I was compelled to admit them by different doors. Among 
so great a number of people, I have occasionally restored twenty 
blind to sight in the course of one day. When, afterwards, tra- 
velling among the neighbouring villages of Surat, I have, in the 
same space of time, restored twenty-two blind to sight—all from 
cataract. 


It may be proper for me to mention, that when operating, of 
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late, in the midst of a crowd of people, in order the more readily 
to conciliate their good will to the operation, I have found it of 
great advantage to use an instrument having a handle only three- 
quarters of an inch long. By this means it is concealed from the 
view of the bystanders ; or, if it happen to be observed by any of 
them, it has so diminytive an appearance, as to excite in them but 
very little, if any, dislike. 


As I have often heard of ingratitude forming a prominent feature 
in the Hindoo character, I cannot avoid mentioning here, that I 
never saw people more grateful for any favour, than the generality 
of them in this place were for the restoration of sight ; some of 
them were about to express their gratitude in a manner that called 
instantly for my decided disapprobation ; and I informed them, that 
for whatever benefit they had received, they were wholly indebted 
to Government, and, on that account, no acknowledgment was ex- 
pected, nor would any be received from their hands. 


In the number of blind people restored to sight in this town, 
there were three boys born blind with cataract ; one five years of 
age, another eight, and another thirteen. So little pain did the 
operation appear to give them, that, while seated on the floor, 
during its performance, they required no person to hold them ; my 
assistant only supported their heads. The patients being so young, 
I was induced not to disturb the eye much, but merely to open the 
vertex of the cataract freely, which soon cleared up, and let in 
the light, when they saw well. 


The acquisition of sight appeared, exceedingly, to raise the hap- 
piness of the oldest boy. The first time he began to perceive ob- 
jects, and was able to walk without a guide, he proceeded up two 
pair of stairs to me, and requested me to observe how well he could 
walk alone. 

I held a bunch of keys before him, but he could not conceive 
what they were, until I shook them, when he immediately ascer- 
tuined what they were, by the jingling sound. I laid a small 
square mahogany box before him, but neither did he know what it 
was, until he felt it, when the sense of touch immediately informed 
him. 

I then showed him an infant, born of European parents, the 
sight of which very considerably engaged his attention, and raised 
in him the curiosity of inspecting it very narrowly. He seemed 
afraid, however, to touch it, and affirmed he had not the least 
idea of what it was. I laid his hand on the child’s arms, at which 
he started back, and expressed a wish to retire ; I then drew his 
hand over the child’s face, which he immediately recognized to be 
the features of a child. He laughed heartily, and appeared very 
much pleased at his own discovery. 


He was longer in learning to distinguish colours than in learning 
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the names of things. White and red he soon distinguished, but 
yellow, green, and blue he confounded with black; yet, he said, 
these colours contained more white than black. When from the 
roof of a high building, he viewed the river Taptee, he pointed 
with his hand towards it, and showed, by his manner of expression, 
that he felt great pleasure in viewing it ; he requested my assistant 
to look in that direction, apparently for the purpose of enjoying 
the sight with him, but he had not the least idea of its being a 
body of water. 


I showed him many other things, with nearly the same result ; 
and a short time after these experiments were performed, I laid 
all the same things again before him, when he readily recognized 
them by the eye. He now follows the occupation of a shepherd. 


As a question of very considerable importance, which has been 
frequently discussed by writers on the subject of cataract, is still 
undecided, that is, whether it be most proper to couch or extract, 
I have availed myself of the many opportunities presented to me 
during the last year, and extracted a very considerable number of 
cataracts. In order the better to observe the subsequent effects 
of the different operations, I extracted the cataract from one eye, 
and, immediately afterwards, couched the other ; while in the case 
of some other patients, I extracted both cataracts at the same 
time. 

The result of my experience is hostile to the practice of ex- 
traction. ‘The reasons which have led to this conclusion are, the 
difficulty of being always able to make the corneal section suffi- 
ciently large by one puncturation of the knife ; the unsteadiness of 
the Hindoo patient, during puncturation; the impossibility of re- 
moving the opake capsule with the lens, except ina few cases, where 
the capsule is exceedingly soft, and adheres to the vertex of the 
opake lens, with which it comes away ; the greater pain connected 
with the formation of the corneal section, than the passing of the 
needle through the coats; the greater degree of irritation after 
extraction, than after couching; and the untoward treatment 
which the Natives practise on their eyes after the operation. 


Besides, in referring to my register, which contains thirteen 
hundred cases of blind from cataract, restored to sight during 
the last twenty months, I find but 437 purely lenticular cases, and 
863 lenticular combined with capsular opacity; of which number 
were 92 fluid, containing a small, hard, opake lens. So great a 
proportion of capsulo-lenticular cataracts, form, with the preceding 
circumstances, insuperable objections to the operation of extraction 
becoming general ; and of their removal I see no probability. 


I may also observe, that every one of these cataracts could have 
been couched with ease ; and it is most probable I could have re- 


moved them all by couching, had I not been auxious to ascertain 
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by experience the best mode of operating ; whereas not more than 
the third of the thirteen hundred could have been extracted ; for 
extraction is a rude operation, unless performed by one puncturation 
of the knife, and the incision made large enough to allow the eata- 
ract to pass out entire, with scarcely any or no pressure on the eye- 
ball, and without the introduction of a scoop ; but when so done, it 
is an admirable operation. I have not met one instance of the vi- 
treous humour escaping to the detriment of the eye; nor do I be- 
lieve it possible to happen, except when the eye is rudely handled. 


The propriety of operating on both eyes at the same time has 
also engaged the attention of writers on cataract ; and as this sub- 
ject still remains undecided, I may state, that I have invariably 
operated on both eyes at the same time with the most complete 
success ; but great care should be taken that the eye be disturbed 
as little as possible. 


The total number of blind restored to sight from cataract during 
the last year is as follows: 226 restored to sight at Ahmednuggur, 
and 586 restored to sight at Surat ; which make a total of 812. 


Besides cataractous patients, there were 1002, with other diseases 
in the eye, treated at Surat, and 100 at Ahmednuggur ; making a 
grand total of 1914 cases treated during the course of the last 
year. 


With respect to the Native practitioners, I have to report, that, 
a short time after my arrival here, I had occasional visits from 
some of them; but apparently they wished to conceal their inten- 
tion. When I discovered their profession, I communicated to them 
my directions from Government, and how glad I should be to render 
them assistance. ‘They appeared to be in much better cireum- 
stances than those I had met in other parts of the ceuntry: they 
practised only the branch of cculism. 

They desired to see my mode of operating, and having done so, 
they asked to what purpose would it be for them to learn my me- 
thod, since they were unable to procure instruments. I requested 
them to attend as often as they could do conveniently, and said I 
would undertake to procure some instruments when they were able 
to operate. I promised to show them a more certain and easy me- 
thod of operating than any which they knew; I pointed out to 
them the extensive field of practice lying in every part of the coun- 
try, and how a correct knowledge of their profession would give 
them an ascendancy over other practitioners, and procure them a 
comfortable income. 


To win and encourage them, I showed them the goodness of vi- 
sion in forty patients whom I had just restored to sight. In order 
to draw a correct focus in the eye, I fitted on cataractous glasses, 
when the patients, with great warmth, immediately expressed the 
perfection of their vision, Qne old doctor, however, seemed not to 
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relish this open mode of expression, and, without the least cere- 
mony, removed the glasses, and handed them back to me ; I again 
fitted them on another patient, when the old doctor as readily re- 
moved them. I continued fitting them on other patients, and 
humoured them in their disguise ; while he continued removing 
the glasses, until we went over the whole number. 


At that time, I had about 400 patients attending me daily, and 
from twelve to twenty operations to perform at the same time ; so 
that my time was wholly occupied in practice, on which account I 
found it impossible to discharge the duty toward the Native prac- 
titioners in a manner satisfactory to myself. They appeared cha- 
grined at the great number of patients. I heard that they had 
endeavoured to dissuade the people from coming to me ; but, judg- 
ing from the increase in number, their advice had a contrary effect ; 
not finding employment in the town, they departed. 


I was informed by several patients on whom they had operated, 
that they were in the habit of extorting money from their patients 
in avery cruel manner: when they had proceeded to a certain 
length in the operation, they fastened a crooked instrument in the 
eye, and allowed it to remain until the patient came down with as 
much money as they wanted. I heard the same kind of story from 
a Native practitioner at Ahmednuggur ; but I did not then give it 
credit. I am now, however, inclined to think there is some truth 
in this account of their conduct; especially when they are appre- 
hensive of obtaining otherwise but little reward. 

(Signed) Geo. Ricumonp, 


Assistant Surgeon, 4th Light Dragoons, 
and Oculist to the Subordinate Station of Bombay. 





THE BRIER-ROSE.* 


I or TEN seek some solitary spot, 

Where idle eyes and foot-treads linger not ; 
Where nature tells her siill responsive tale, 

To me, to the wild-rose, and nightingale. 

And [have thought, in youth’s more smiling hour, 
The bright carnations ‘neath my summer bow’r 
Were far less beauteous than the flow ret wild 
Which all uncultur’d on the hedge-row smiled. 
*T was feeling gave the charm: it stood so lone, 
So unadmired, unsought—-so all mine own ; 

’T had borne the bending of no other eye, 

And 0’er its bosom pass’d no other sigh ; 

And where it grew it faded—and the storm 
Gave to the winds its sweetly petal’d form : 

I’ ve told its chaste and unobtrusive tale,— 

I loved this untouch’'d flow’ ret of the vale. 


=" 





* From ‘ Sibyl’s Leaves.’ 
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COMMITTEE OF THE LATE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THERE are circumstances attending the proceedings before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to hear evidence 
and report on the case of Mr Buckingham, which deserve, and will 
be made the subject of exposure. But, from various obstacles, the 
official copy of the Evidence has not yet been obtained; and we 
are unwilling to trust entirely to notes, however accurate, where 
the documents themselves can be quoted. The delay of a few 
weeks is not material, compared with the superior importance of 
accuracy. But we will venture to say, that by the publication of a 
portion of the evidence and documents in question, a scene will be 
exhibited to those who have not had the misfortune to witness or be 
a party to such proceedings, which will both surprize and inform. 
The hitherto secret despatches of the Bengal Government to the 
Court of Directors here, will also be placed under review ; and, from 
the whole of these, we think it will be showa that a more mean, cow- 
ardly and dishonourable scheme of premeditated injury to a politi- 
cal opponent, than that planned and executed by the Government 
of Bengal towards the proprietors of the Caleutta Journal, was 
never practised in any age or country, or by any persons having the 
least pretensions to the character of statesmen or gentlemen, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Amone the recent publications interesting to Oriental readers 
mav be mentioned the second volume of Mr. Frazer’s Travels, in- 
cluding his stay in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea; a 
History of the Mahrattas by Captain James Grant Duff, of the 
Bombay Army; a new translation of Bernier’s Travels in the 
Mogul Empire ; and a Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. M. P., 
on the Administration of the Affairs of India, by a Civil Servant. 
We have procured also a copy of Mr Wheatley’s second Letter to 
the Duke of Devonshire on the Colonization of India,—of each of 
which, we hope to be able to give some account in our next. Sir 
John Malcolm’s improved edition of his Political History of India 
has not yet appeared at the moment of our writing this, though it 
is annourced for immediate publication ; nor have we yet obtained 
a perfect copy of Captain Grindley’s Costume and Views in Western 
India. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL. 


In the monthly summary of Indian news, which we present in 
this department of our Journal, we profess not merely to state all 
the important facts that have reached us ; but to draw such infe- 
rences from them as will enable the public to form a more correct 
judgment of the real state of our Eastern empire, than if they were 
left to be guided by the loose surmises and hasty conjectures of the 
ordinary journals, which seidom dip beyond the mere surface of 
affairs, and are blown about by the latest puff of rumour that may 
reach them. Last month, while on the subject of the Burmese 
war, they were all with one accord making full sail towards the 
haven of a glorious, a secure, and a lasting peace ; we, alone, ven- 
tured an opinion that the war was not yet entirely abandoned, and 
entered into a long argument, in upposition to the popular notion, 
to prove that we had good reasons for our belief; Ist, that peace 
was not concluded ; 2dly, if it had been so, that the terms of paci- 
fication, reported to have been agreed on, were neither secure, nor 
lasting, nor honourable. The very same day on which our sentence 
went forth to the world, (May 3Ist,) we were astonished to find, in 
a speech, uttered in the name of his Majesty, (we will not say his 
Majesty’s speech, though it was read to the collective wisdom of 
the nation in Parliament assembled, by the Lord Chancellor, in 
his Majesty’s name,) the following sentence : 

His Majesty has the satisfaction to inform you, that the distinguished skill, 
bravery, and success with which the operations of the Bii ish arms in the 
dominions of the King of Ava have been carried on, have led to the signa- 
ture, upon highly honourable terms, of a preliminary treaty with that sove- 
reign, which his Majesty has every reason to expect will be the foundation 
of a secure and permanent peace. 

Now, if his Majesty had consulted us, instead of his present 
ministers, we should have put into his mouth a speech on the state 
of India more creditable to the wisdom of the British cabinet. As 
u proof of this, we shall quote the opinion we published on the very 
same day on which the Lords Commissioners came down to the 
Parliament with the above. After urging several reasons for our 
belief that the treaty of peace would not be ratified by the Burmese 
Court, we observed: 

If our suspicions on this head prove well founded, it will be quite evident 
to the most superficial observer, that the agreeing to an armistice, the re- 
newed hostilities, and, again, the proposition to treat, are noihing more than 
a series of artiices to gain time to retard the progress of the war, and weary 
us out with fiuitless struggles; so as both to render us more desirous to 
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conclude a peace on any terms, and at the same time favour the schemes of 
our other enemies in central India, If, however, the King of Ava, from a 
desire to rid himself of the present annoyances of an invading army, agree to 
the terms stated, every person, of the least reflection, at all acquainted with 
the character of the Indian princes, will perceive that it is a treaty only made 
to be broken the moment he may find it safe to do so. He who so lately re- 
jected similar terms with scorn, and threatened to cut off the head of the man, 
however high, who dared to speak of a payment of money or a cession of 
territory, cannot be supposed to have consented to it now with any serious 
intention of fulfilling his engagement. 

Holding these opinions, published on the same day with the Royal 
address to Parliament, and also maintaining that the acceptance of 
ene crore of rupees, and of the cession of a large kingdom, less than 
had been demanded before the armistice had been violated, was by 
no means creditable to our arms—if our sober voice had been 
listened to in the cabinet, instead of the lofty notes of the Right 
Honourable President of the Board of Control, the speech of his 
Britannie Majesty to his Peers and Commons should have run as 
follows : 

His Majesty has the satisfaction to inform you, thot intelligence has been 
received from India; which holds out a hope that the lamentable contest in 
which we have been long engaged with the Burmese would soon be brought 
to a close. The bad faith already experienced, however, from the Burmese 
court would not warrant any fitm reliance on the prelimisaty treaty being ra- 
tifled ; nor that the peace, if concluded, will be long preserved. Though the 
terms of pacificatioa are far from advantageous or honourable to the British 
name, it is consoling to reflect, that during a war, unjust and impolitic in its 
origi 1,disastrous in its progress, and disgraceful in its termination, the British 
arms have sustained their wonted lustre ; aid that durin: the hoped for suspension 
of hostilities the fury of a brave and injured nation may gradually subside, 
till, by the intervention of wiser councils in the Governmeat of British 
India, our relations with them may be ultimately restored to a footing of per- 
manent security, founded on the sacred principles of justice and sound po'icy, 
as we | as the solemn injunctions of his Majesty’s Government against waaton 
oppression and ex ension of territory. 

Having thus taken the liberty of respectfully differing from his 
Majesty and his Ministers, and the event having proved that we 
were right while they were wrong, as the Burmese war has been re- 
newed with fresh vigour, we shall now take the liberty of again 
differing from those “ best publie intructors,” who make this the 
subject of melancholy augury. We now think aspeedy peace far 
more probable than it was a month past. If we mistake not, the 
news of the fall of Bhurtpoor will soon humble the crest of the King 
of Ava. We trust the British diplomatists will also embrac¢e this 
favourable moment for offering suitable terms of accommodation. 
If, however, the golden opportunity be neglected, as more than half 
the fair season has already been lost in fruitless negociation, we 
foresee that another British army will be ruined, during the next rains, 
in this desperate straggle ; for the farther we advance from the sea 
amid the intricacies of an inland navigation, on which we depend 
for supplies, the more our difficulties accumulate, and the more the 
enemy aequire facilities of cutting off our rear. The natiou has 
already long mourned over the miseries of the army, of which nearly 
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one half perished of sickness and famine at Rangoon. We have been 
again afflicted with accounts of the still more appalling mortality at 
Arracan, though both these were quite within the reach of our ships. 
But woe to that army which is doomed to winter in the vicinity of 
Amerapoora ; in the very heart of the enemy’s country ; assaulted 
with all the strength of their resources; and above four hundred 
miles from the ocean, the best ally, the great bulwark of British 
power! ‘The few surviving English, whose eyes, after such a cam- 
paign, might behold the distant skirts of the cerulean ma: tle of their 
native isle, might well exclaim, @aAarra, Oadaarra! with greater 
joy than veer did the residne of the hardy ten thousand of Xenophon, 
on catching a glimpse of the waters of the Euxine. 

Whatever be the result of this war, the millions of treasure which 
have been wasted, the thousands who have fallen, and the thousands 
of widows and orphans who have to deplore them, will form a source 
of deep and lasting regret. No eventual success can atone for the 
error that has been committed in commencing it; and no extent of 
conquest can compensate for the loss of that character for justice 
and moderation which we might have acquired, or the shock given 
to that reliance on our honour and good faith, on which the security 
of our empire must rest, if it is ever to be perfectly secure. It is 
hardly possible if we fail to conquer them now, that the Burmsese 
should henceforth be sincerely at peace with us, or be other than a 
dangerous enemy, believing themselves to be invincible. And to those 
who think we may get rid of this danger by annihilating them as an 
inindependent state, we would say, almost in the words of Lord Chat- 
ham concerning America, “ You cannot conquer Burmah.” They 
are a people too poor, too brave, too faithless, to be reduced to 
submission. ‘Their country is too wild and barren to be kept mili- 
tary possession of ; and the people hate and despise you and your 
Indian subjects too much ever to submit quietly to you or your de- 
tested yoke. If all the force of England could not reduce the infant 
states of America, it will not be surprising if the innate feebleness 
of the Indian Governme: t, whore treasury is already bankrupt, fail 
in its efforts against Ava. Having premised so much, we here insert 
an account of the recommencement of hostilities : 

The following is the official account of the renewal of hostilities with the 
Burmese, as contained in a letter addressed to Commodore Sir James Brisbane, 
by Captain Ch ds, of his Majesty’s ship Alligator, and transmitted by Sir 
James to the Admi.alty :— 

** MeLtoun, Jan. 20, 1826.—The time granted for the receipt of the rati- 
fication of the treaty of pe ce by the Court of Ava, having expired on the 
18th instant, and the Purman Chiefs continuing to act with base duplicity and 
evasion, no alternative was left the Commander of the Forces (Sir A. Camp- 
bell) than the painful one of renew ng hostilities, which was dene yesterday, 
and was attended, [rejoice to say, with the complete defeat of the enemy, and 
the capture of Melloun, with all the ordnance, boats, commissariat stores, and 
a small quantity of treasure. 

‘* Sir A. Campbell having made his disposition for the attack of Melloun, 
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about eleven o’clock, and in a short time having made the necessary impres- 
sion, the works were stormed in a fine, gallant style. The enemy fled in the 
utmost confusion, with great loss, leaving, us in possession of the stockade, 
with, I regret to say, the gallant Colonel Sale and Major Frith severely 
wounded, and about twenty casualties. 


{Here follow the nimes of officers who distinguished themselves, &c. and 
other minor details. ] 
** T have the honour to remain, 
‘* H. D. CHADS, Captain of his Majes'y’s ship 
Alligator, in command of the flotilla.” 


Return of killed and wounded on board the flotilla, at Melloun, Jan. 19, 1826: 

Boats of his Majesty’s ship Alligator—Killed, none ; wounded, 4 severely ; 
1 slightly. 

3d Division Hon. Company's gun-boats—Killed, | ; wounded, 6 severely. 

4th Division Hon. Companoy’s gun-boats—Killed, |; wounded, 1, danger- 
ously: 1 slightly. 

5th Division Hon. Company's gun-boats—Killed, 2; wounded, 1.—Total, 
killed, 4: wounded. 14. 

(Signed) H. D. Cuaps, Captain of his Majesty's ship, Alligator, 
in command of the flotilla. 
J. Brisbane, Commander. 
(From private sources.) 

By an arrival yesterd:y from the Cape of Good Hope, information was com- 
municated of the Tamar frigate having reached Colombo on the Sth of 
February, from Rangoon, with news of the renewal of hostili'ies with the Bur- 
mese ; and we understand that despatches to a similar effect have beeu received 
at the Admiralty frem Sir James Brisbane, who commands the naval force 
ov the Irra: addy. The circumstances which have transpiied relative to this 
event are as follows :— 


Sir Archibald Campbell, whose head-quarters were a short distance in 
advance of Prome, ou the road to Ummerapoora, had been induced to suspect 
treacherous inteutions on the part of the enemy, by o: serving, that, subse- 
quently to the sig iature of the preliminary treaty, an augmentation had taken 
place in the force stationed on the opposite bank of the river, and that the 
Burmese were busily employed in forming new stockades. He therefore kept 
his troops as closely together as possible, and awaited the te:misation of the 
period fixed on for the ratification of the treaty, which it had been stipulated 
should arrive from the capital in fifteen d.ys—i. e.. on the 18 h of Janurry. 
That day passed over witho't any notice or commuuica'ion that the ratification 
had arrived. Sir A. Campbell, therefore, felt at once convinced of the treachery 
of the Burmese, and of the necessity of striki. g some decisive blow. ia order 
to teach them that a British negotiator was not to be trifld with. Having 
completed all his preparations, he passed the river on the 20th, and stormed 
the eaemy’s cimp with such signal success, that the Burmese fled in all disec- 
tions, leaving their military stores and the whole materel of the camp in the 
possession of the British. A large sum of money is said to have been found 
there on the ocea‘ion, and the whole of the stockades formed by the e emy 
were destroyed. It is not stated what the intentions of Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell were with respect to further military operations in consequence of the 
breaking off of the treaty, but it was supposed he would continue to oceupy 
the position he then held. until some information could be cbtained of the 
future plans of the enemy. He had issued, it is said, a proclamation, in which 
those provinces ceded, or placed under the protection of Great Bii'ain by the 
treaty, were called upon to declare themselves independent of the King of 
Ava, and promising them the support of Great Britain in maintainisg them as 
separate states. The design of making Rangoon a free port, another stipula- 
tion of the treaty, it is further stated, will be carried into effect under the same 
guarantee.— Times. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 10. K 
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We have lately had the good fortune to receive a complete file 
of the new publication established in Calcutta, entitled, ‘ The Co- 
lumbian Press Gazette,’ from the commencement of the series in 
June 1825, up to the end of last year. Highly as we esteem the 
principles and the talent which characterise this new journal, what 
we still more admire, is a manly spirit and firm tone of independ- 
ence, which we hardly hoped ever to find again in any periodical 
published in Bengal, under the thraldom of the present liws. It 
appears, however, and is plainly stated in the public papers, as 
well 48 in private communications, that, from whatever cause, a 
license is now allowed to the press which was totally unknown 
during the ephemeral reign of censor Adam, and the early dys of 
Lord Amherst. Whether it be that his Lordship hos become 
ashamed of his former puerile hostility to freedom of discussion, or 
that he now knows, by the experience of several hard campaigns, 
that he has more dangerous enemies to fear, or that his friends at 
home have sent him a h'nt to save them from the just reproofs of 
Mr. Hume, Sir Charles Forbes, Colonel Stanhope, and other friends 
of India, certain it is, that his Lordship and his colleagues, since 
freed from the councils of “ the great Indian statesman, now no 
more,” have returned to the liberal policy of Lord Hastings re- 
garding the press, in so far as the pernicious laws, devised by Mr. 
Adam and Serjeant Spankie, will suffer a return to the former com- 
paratively salutary state of things. But, in truth, the breath ng 
now allowed to public writers in Bengal is justly characterised as 
merely sufferance, not liberty. What is allowed to-day, may be 
pu: ished to-morrow : it rests merely with the pleasure of one man, 
whetlier the truth, and the whole truth, or even any part of the 
truth, shall be told with impunity ; or whether the publisher shall 
be condemned to the entire destruction of his literary property, 
and, in addition to that, perhaps, if an Englishman, expulsion from 
India, or banishment from his friends and his prospects for 
ever. 

The enormous injustice of such a law, and the wanton cruelty 
displayed in its exercise, are rendered the more flagrant and 
striking, by the innumerable proofs afforded by these papers, that 
things, infinitely more offensive than those for which Mr. Buek- 
ingham was proscribed from India, or for which Mr. Arnot was im- 
prisoned, transported, exposed to the dangers of shipwreck, and 
afterwards banished a second time, are published with perfect im- 
punity, without an expression of censure. We cannot select a 
better case in point, than the following letter, from the ‘ Bengal 
Hurkaru,’ on the identical subject, a slight advertence to which 
eauséd the two acts of deportation above referred to: 

Dr. Br c: AND The Court or Dikectoérs. 
To the Editor of the Ber gal Hurkaru. 


Srr,—For the sake of referen¢e at future ; e iod, it may perhaps be usefu] to 
put tozether the following quotations from the remarks contai el inthe orthe~ 
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dox columns of the ‘ John Bull,’ on the subject of its Reverend Proprietor’s 
removal from the office of Clerk to the Stationery Committee by a second 
order, lately received from the Court of Directors. 


1. ‘* On these orders reaching India, the Supreme Government took upon 
itself to resist their execution, and a rejerence was made home on the subject, 
pointing out, as we understand, (from whom? ) the injustice and cruelty 
Y removing Dr. Bryce.”’ 

In this short passage are included two charges against the consti‘uted autho- 
rities ; one, against the Local Government, for ‘‘ resistance offered to the exe- 
cution ofan order received from the Cuurt of Directo:s,** and the o her agaiust 
the Court of Directors themselves, for ‘+ injustice and cruelty’’ in issuing that 
order. 

2. * That reference or resistance was unavailing, and the order was 
repeated, and received within these few days.” 

Here the actual execution of an order already stigmatised as ‘‘ unjust and 
cruel,’’ leaves the Court of Directors, the authors of that order, under the im- 
putation of ‘injustice and cruelty’’ ‘owards Dr. Bryce, in removing him from 
the situation of Clerk to the Stationery Committee, to which he had been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Adam. 


3. ‘* Now we really apprehend that our Reverend Friend has the best 
reasons in the world to complain of what took place on the occas.on of 
Mr. Hume’s motion.”’ 

This refers to Mr. Wynn’s conduct on Mr. Hume having moved for the pro- 
duction of papers connected with Dr. Bryce’s appoin'ment, when the former 
declared ‘‘ that some delay in removing him (Dr. Bryce) had taken place, but 
that the orders had been repeated.’’ Here Dr. Bryce s said ‘‘ to have the best 
reasous n the world to complain’’ of the conduct of the President of the 
Bo ird of Control, to whom he would prescribe a different line of conduct from 
that which he pursued. Query—Avse the columns of the John Bull the proper 
channel for giving utterance to complaints made by a clerk to the stationery 
committee against the authorities in England ? 

After charging the Court of Directors with ‘* injustice and cruelty,’’ nd 
after giving vent to ‘‘ complaints’’ against the President of the Board of Con- 
trol, the ‘ Bull’ most strangely adds as follows :— 


4. ** Weare very far from meaning disrespect to the authorities at home 
by these remarks ; but we owe something to the authorities here, and to the 
humblest individual who may appear to have been unfairly dealt with.’’ 


Here the ‘ Bull’ evidently proceeds upon the maxim ‘‘ divide and conquer."’ 
Haviog thus separated the two authori ies in question, and having sided with 
the lesser on, he boldly asserts that he must act in opposition to the greater ; 
for, says he, ‘‘ we owe something to the authorities here.’’ He further 
eharges the authorities in England with having ‘* unfairly dealt with the 
humblest individual,’’ referring ‘o Dr. Bryce, to whomalso, ** he owes some- 
thing,’’ when the relative merits of parties come to be considered. 

5. ** The ends of public expediency ought never to be consulted, without 
due regard to what is also owing to private character and reputation.” 

Here is a plain and unequivocal tone of dictation towards the authorities in 
England ; implying that they have compassed ‘* the ends of pu!lie expe- 
diency’’ at the expense of “* private character and reputation,’’ which they 
ought never to have done. 

Then comes the crowning passage of the whole. 

6. ‘* He (Dr. Bryce) is made a sacrifice to a supposed (not real) expe 
diency, which, however much it may answer ils purpose jor a time, will 
speedily recoil upon those who have recourse to it.”’ 

In other words, this is like saying to the authoiities in England: “ Very 
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we'll, gentlemen, you have done your worst towards me ; but I shall take care 
that the blow you have aimed at me, will recoil open your own heads.’ 


The foregoing is a hurried sketch of the ‘ Bull’s’ remarks on the occasion 
referred to; and [ am sure that nothing equal to them ever appeared in the 
pages of the late ‘ Calcutta Journal.’ The present is a personal quarrel be- 
tween Dr. Bryce, late Clerk to the Stationery Committee, and the combined 
authorities in England ; : nd it should be remembered that the former avails 
himself of his situation of editor and proprietor of the ‘ John Bull’ newspaper, 
to give vent to his complaints and grievances against the latter—I am, Sir, 


your obedient servant, 
ONE OF THE PuBLIc. 


Calcutta, October 21, 1825. 

We are not a little flattered to find that the contents of this 
work furnish so much matter of discussion for our brethren of the 
periodical press in Bengal. Every successive Number of the 
‘ Oriental Herald,’ as it arrives, seems like a sounding of the toesin 
for a fresh onset between the friends and the enemies of truth. 
The long-cherished hatred of the ‘ Bull’ commentators breaks out 
monthly with unabated fury, and ealls forth the energies of the 
friends of free discussion to ward off the deadly blows aimed at our 
unprotected heads. In this distant warfare, our ever-watchful 
opponents enjoy an advantage of which they do not scruple to avail 
themselves to the utmost. Among the multitude of facts stated 
by us in our monthly sketch of passing events, some on the autho- 
rity of private letters, others on that of public journals, Indian or 
English, there must be occasionally things in which we are led into 
errors or misapprehensions. For, as it is well known that many 
years must elapse before the transactions of any given period can 
be sufficiently well ascertained that justice may be done to its his- 
tory, even by those living in the country and possessing the best 
means of information, it is surely vain to hope that our monthly re- 
ports of events happening in a distant country, brought down to 
the very latest period, and formed from accounts reaching us in 
detached portions, through a variety of channels, can, in the nature 
of things, be free from occasional errors. It is idle, it is puerile and 
contemptible, to charge such errors against us as an unpardonable 
offence ; those who do so are either grossly ignorant of the difficul- 
ties we have to struggle with, in our search after truth, among a 
mass often of confused and contradictory statements, or grossly 
dishonest in not making an allowance for them. Yet a few isolated 
mistakes, real or alleged, selected from the whole, are the grounds 
seized upon by the ‘ Bull’ party in Calcutta to assail us with the 
most rancorous abuse, as if every mistake were wilful and mali- 
cious, and the faulty passage a specimen of the whole book. Even 
when the error originated with others, and its source is pointed out, 
it is notwithstanding charged uponus, without any reference to our 
authority. For instance, a quotation we made from the London 
‘ John Bull’ is cited by its namesake in Calcutta as an example of 
the “ abominable falsehood” of the ‘ Herald’! With all this we feel 
eonfident the candid and intelligent portion of the public will con- 
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fess that so true a picture of Indian affairs has never before heen 
presented to Europe as that furnished by the ‘ Oriental Herald.’ 


By far the most heinous sin this work ever committed in the eyes 
of its enemies appears to have been the statement contained in the 
Number for August last, at page 324, 325, now called the memo- 
rable page, like the famous No. 45 of the North Briton. The 
fame of this page had been resounded all over India by the Rev. 
Dr. Bryce’s pious paper, before his cotemporary of the ‘ Columbian 
Press Gazette’ obtained a sight of what it contained. Having at last 
read it, however, the latter says: 

We did expect to find in it seme extraordinary misrepresentation, some 
distorted statement, which might have justified an attack upon the * Herald's’ 
accuracy in some point, though we felt conscious that neither this nor any 
other page would bear out the enemies of Mr. Buckingham in the chirge 
advanced against him, of being ‘* a cowardly sl nderer of the liviag and the 
dead !’’ But we were most agreeably surprised. on turning to page 324 of 
the ‘ Herald,’ to find, that so fir from its containing a single misrepresentation, 
it is occupied by the statement of a plain unvarnished tale, the truth of which 
WE KNOW, and will avouch, in the face of all the world, if they dare to impugn 
it,* and give us the opportunity. We except the private pique charged 
against the master attendant, which can be truly known only to the searcher 
of all hearts ; but the facts stated in that memorable page we defy the Marine 
Board, or any one connected with it, to disprove ; and since the ‘ Bull’ has 
referred to it with so much confidence, we call upon it to prove one tittle of 
what it contains to be false. We sry, again, its statements are TRUE; they 
are upon record; th y have been laid before superiors of that Board here, 
and they now wait the judgment of its honourable maste:s at home. 


Of the next page (325), in the same Number, the same writer 
observes, in reply to some charges of rancorous malice, &c. : 

If these dark allusions refer to page 325 of the August Number, those who 
choose to put a foul and infamous construction npon a mere insinuation—that 
there are those here who have owed their appointments to female influence, 
rather than to mervit—we say, those whose minds are predisposed and poisoned 
by the influence of scandalous rumours, that spare neither rank, nor sex, nor 
virtue, choose to put a criminal interpretation upon what, to others, who are 
free from such influence, conveys no other charge against the individuals in 
power referred to, than what has been advanced against the Marquis of 
Hastings himself, viz. that of yielding to ‘* an amiable weakness ;”" if this is 
to be construed iato a base attack upon those whom every manly miid would 
spare, those who put such a orced co istruction upon it are alone responsible 
for the evil they imagine. Honi soit qui mal y pense. 

We are sometimes, however, so unfortunate, as to have differed 
in opinion even from our friends in India, who then threaten to 
surrender us up, a helpless prey, into the hands of our enemies. 
Yet it is quite probable we may, in such cases, be more correct 
than those on the spot, who are ready to condemn us; as it may 
sometimes happen that we possess better information than those 
near the scene of action, where either fear, or party feeling, may 
induce individuals to withhold what they know from the conductors 
of the press, whereas, to us in England, they communicate with less 
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reserve. An instance of this kind occurred in regard to the Bar- 
rackpoor mutiny: we had very good reason for stating, that the 
then editor of the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru,’ and Deputy Judge Advocate, 
made that paper an “ organ of the Government.” We know that 
he put forth, as editor, the information proeured in his official ca- 
pacity ; and had learnt, on good authority, that he was desired by 
the Commander-in-Chief, with whom he was on very gracious terms, 
to under-rate the number killed in that lamentable transaction. 
From this circumstance, we felt warranted to infer that a similar 
influence had an effect upon his mind, in inducing him to defend the 
dreadful carnage committed on that occasion. Be this as it may, 
he did defend it ; and this constituted, in our eyes, a very grave 
political offence, which deserved our severest reprobation. In all 
other respects, (putting aside his system of personality towards the 
coroner of Calcutta, his tory predilections, and casting a veil over 
one or two other passages of his life, marked by human frailty,) 
we have ever regarded the public conduct of the late Deputy Judge 
Advocate of Bengal, as that of a man of high and independent 
character ; feeling that he had a right to stand proudly on the 
eminence of real merit, conscious of talent, and resolute to do or 
suffer nothing unworthy of the gifts with which nature had endowed 
him. We regret the unfortunate causes which removed him from 
the situation to which he might have long been a bright ornament ; 
and though we should feel an objection to having the public press 
so entirely in the hands of Government functionaries, whose official 
prejudices, or those of their superiors, are thus insidiously commu- 
nicated to the public, we should never expect to see it in the hands 
of one who might be more safely trusted, for using it with impar- 
tiality, firmness, and independence. 


One of the latest Indian papers furnishes us with some pregnant 
examples of the accuracy of those local monitors, who are so ready 
to chastise any slip of ours; thus richly deserving to be reminded 
of the saying, “‘ First pull the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see the more clearly to pluck the mote out of thy brother's 
eye :” 

The ‘ Bombay Courier,’ of the 26th of November (says the ‘ Bengal Hur- 
karu’) furnishes a very striking illustration of the supeiior accuracy and au- 
thentic informa'ion of the gazettes of authority. The pompous air of official 
consequence with which it is announced renders the article particularly 
amusing at this Presidency where we have witnessed, in the actual arrival 
of the Enterprize, the most satisfactory demonstration of its utter fallacy. 
The following is the piece of intelligeace to which we allude: 


“ The following information may be depended on as correct. The long- 
expected steam-vessel, instead gf rounding the Cape of Good Hope, has 
bent her course in another direction. Individuals could not be found suff- 
ciently bold to embark as passengers for India, and the purpose Jor which 
she was originally constructed has been, therefore, abandoned.” 


The readers of the ‘ Bombay Courier’ (proceeds the ‘ Hurkaru’) will no doubt 
form a very exalied notion of its infa.libility, when they receive the journals 
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of this Presidency, anouncing the interesting event we haye alluded to—he 
arrival of the Enterprize, with no less than thir'een passengers, and amougst 
these a Jady! and our readers and the public at large cannot but smile at the 
information, which ‘‘ may be relied on,’’ that her destination * has been 
changed,’’ when they see her off the Bankshall. 


So much for the authentic intelligence of the Indian gazettes of 
authority. But, retorts the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ “ let us advert, 


for a moment, to the inaccuracies of the accurate ‘ Hurkaru.” 

About a month ago he »nnounced that an augmentation of the Bengal army 
of twelve regimens had passed the Council; but as yet nothing has been 
said on the su_ject in General Orders. 


The ‘ John Bull’ of the 16:h of December, stateda report of the ‘ Felieitas’ 
haviag brought important intelligence from Rangoon, but contradicted it on 
the 17th. On the 19th, however, the * Hurkaru’ alludes to what we suppose 
the same intelligence, and has no doubt that the Government Gazette of that 
evening will contain the despatches. ‘The paper of authority, however, ap- 
pears, but is completely blank in respect to the interesting news from Ran- 
goon. Again, on the 17th the ‘ Hurkaru’ gives us a piece of intelligence, 
that the Government had purchased the Enterprize (steam vessel) for £40,000, 
aod contradicts it again on the 19th. Such is the general accuracy displayed 
by the ‘ Hurkaru,’ relative to ci.cumstances occurriug in its immediate 
Vicini'y. 

Another instance, not merely of error, but of wilful and perverse 
mis-statement, made by an author writing deliberately in India on 
Indian subjects, with all the opportunities for consulting authorities 
and making careful revision before sending his book to the press, 
which the editor of a periodical publication can seldom do, is given 
in the letter of a correspondent, who says :-— 

One of the most stpid of all the books lately written in this country, is 
undoubtedly Major Galloway's volume on ‘ The Law and Constitution of 
India ;’ and, to say the truth, I co ld read but very little of that most pon- 
derous production. Such m:lignity against the author of the excellent work 
on * Colonial Policy,’ such crude, undigested wrongheadedness and igaorance 
of the first principles of political economy io the body of the text. and such 
unabashed devotion to the powers that be, I never before saw assem™led in 
one poor volume. At first, I thor ght that my partiality for long-indulged and 
deep-rooted opiaions might hive unfitted me for judging of the book ; but, 
fortunately for me, Sir John Franks, our chief-justice, who amused himself 
with it on his pass»ge out to Indi:. said, in answer to seme inquiry of a fiieud 
on the subject, ** Yes, the author is sisgularly wrong on almost all subjects.’ 
You know there is nothing like authority : so, with this one, I declive goirg 
into a criicism, of which the work is really unworthy ; and thus close my 
letier. 


These are the faithful chroniclers of events passing under their 
very eyes, who, though so often at fault themselves, rise in full ery 
against us with one ‘accord, whenever they detect in our pages a 
statement which may either be partially inaccurate, or, what is 
more probable, contains facts of such a nature, that, though per- 
fectly true, and communicated to us from the most authentic and 
trust-worthy sources, no one on the spot dares openly avouch or 
defend. With all due respect for the honesty and judgment of 
the local editors, we think it necessary to remind them that they 
are not infallible; nay, that, notwithstanding their locality, our 
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sources of intelligence must often be better than theirs: for, men 
living under a despotic government will be cautious what they com- 
municate to editors writing with a sword suspended over their 
heads, who may at any time be called (as they have before been 
called on) to surrender up their correspondents, on the pain of in- 
stant destruction ; while to us they can commur icate their thoughts 
freely and fearlessly, knowing that the enemies of free discussion, 
who, in their blind hatred, thought to annihilate it entirely, have, 
by driving us from India, to shift our ground, placed it upon a 
rock which no human power can reach with its inquisitorial prac- 
tices. It is this security which enables us now to probe these sores 
to the bottom, before only slightly touched ; and no degree of 
clamour which may be raised by those suffering under this neces- 
sary and salutary operation shall deter us from doing our duty. 


CENTRAL InpI1A. 


We are now enabled to give the detailed account of the capture 
of Bhurtpoor, of which important event we were only able to state 
the actual occurrence in our supplementary intelligence last mouth. 
The following is the official report contained in the Calcutta 
Government Gazette -— 

Head-quarters, Bhurtpoor, January 19, 1826. 

To the Right Honourable Lord Amherst, Goveruor-General, &c. &c. &c. 


My Lorp,—I have the satisfaction to acquaint your Lordship, that the 
town and citadel of Bhurtpoor fell yesterday morning to the British army 
under my command. 

Since my despatch of the 11th inst., the whole attention of the Engineers 
was directed towards the completion of the mines under the projecting bastion 
on the left, and the north-east angle on the right. 


On the 14th inst., a mine, under the b stion on the left, was precipitately 
exploded, and failed in its object. I therefore directed two more mines to be 
diiven into that bastion, w ich were blown on the 16th, and, with the aid of a 
day's battering, an excellent breach was made. 


The explosion of the mine under the north-east angle, at eight o’clock yes- 
terday morning, was the signal for the storm, when the columns, composed of 
Brigadier-General M*Combe’s brig de on the right, and Brigadier General 
Edwards's brigade on the left, advanced with the greatest order, gallantry, 
and steadiness ; and, notwithstand ng a determined opposition on the part of 
the enemy. carried the breaches. In the course of two hours, though vigor- 
ously and bravely defended at every gateway and bastion, the whole rampart 
surrounding the town, together w th the command of the gates of the citadel, 
were in our possession ; Major-General N cholls having moved his column 
to the left, uutil he meta detachment of his Majesty's 14th foot, commanded 
by Major Everard, at the Kom.her gate. The citadel was surrendered at 
about four o'clock. 

I regret to state that the mine having exploded in an unexpected direction, 
several men of H. M. 14th foot, at the head of the column of attack, lost their 
lives; and Brigadier-General M’'Combe, Brigadier Patton, and Captain 
Irvive, Major of Brigade of Engineers, received severe contusions. 


Having directed Brigadier-General Sleigh, commanding the cavalry, to pre- 
vent the escape of the enemy's troops after the assault, I am happy to say 
that he made such a disposition of his forces, that he succeeded in securing 
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Doorjun Sal, who, with his wife, two sons, and a hundred and sixty chosen 
horse, attempted to force a passage through the Sth light cavalry. 

I cannot compute the loss of the enemy at less than 4000 killed ; and, owing 
to the disposition of the cavalry, tardly a man bearing arms escaped. Conse- 
quently, as by the surrender of the town, all the stores, arms, and ammuni- 
tion are in our possession, I may say that the whole military power of the 
Bhurtpoor state has been annihilated. The prisoners, after having been dis- 
armed, were set free. 

Ihave the pleasure to acquaint your Lordship, that the conduct of every 
one engaged was maiked by a degree of zeal which calls for my unqualified 
approbation; but I must particularly remark the behaviour of H.M. 14th 
regiment, commanded by Major Everaid, and 59.h, commanded by Major 
Fuller, these corps having led the columns of assault, by their steadiness 
and determination, decided the events of the day. Two companies of the 
Ist European regiment, leadiag a small column under Lieut.-Colonel Wilson, 
co-operating with M:jor-General Nicolls’s attack, behaved wi'h equal gal- 
lantry. The 6th regiment N. I., commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Pepper ; one 
wing of the 41st, by Major Hunter ; the 231, by Lieut.-Colonel N.tion; the 
3lst, by Lieut.-Colouel Baddel y; the 60th, by L’eut.-Colonel Bowyer ; 
the grenadier company of the 35th, and light company of the 37th, which 
corps followed the Europeans in the assault, proved themselves worthy 
the distinguished places they held, as did the Sirmoor battalion, which covered 
the advance. 

I beg to acquaint your Lordship, that since | assumed the command of this 
army, f{ have received the most effectual support and assistance from Major- 
Generals Reynell and Nicolls. The excellent dispositions made by them for 
the attack, as well as the manner in which they conducted it, entitle them to 
my warmest thanks, and I theiefore beg most strongly to recommead them to 
your Lordship’s notice. 

Brigadier Macleod, C.B., commanding the artillery, Brigadiers Hetzler and 
Browa, as well as every officer and priva'e of the artillery, performed their 
arduous and fatigui .g duties throughout the siege ia the most exemplary 
manner, and will, [ trust, meet with your Lord-hip’s approbation. 

B.igadier Anbury, C.B., and the engineer officers, as also the Native office s 
and piivates of that valuable corps, the sappers and miners, and the picneer 
coips, performed the harassing duties allotted to them with a cheerfulness, 
courage, and ze | which demand my acknowledgments, and I teg to reeem- 
mend them to your Lordship accordingly. The result of our operations proves 
the efficiency of the Brigadier’s plans. 

The services rendered by Brigadier General Sleigh, C.B., commanding the 
cavalry, during the whole siege, have been most important, and I beg to re- 
commend him, as weil as Brigadiers Childers and Murray, C.B., to your 
Lordship’s notice ; and IT cannot pass over in silence the gereral good and 
acti‘e conduct of the cavalry, and the spirited manner in which they velun- 
teered their services when I conceived (‘efore the arrival of the Ist Eurepean 
regiment) that it might have b en expedieat to employ them in the storm. 

I must also biing under your notice Lieut.-Colonel Skinner, and the two 
regime.ts of Native irregular cavalry under his command, who have per- 
formed every service that has been required of them in a manner which 
metits my eatire approbation. 

To Brigadier Generals Adams, C.B., MacCombe, and Edwards ; Brigadiers 
Whitehead, Patton, C.B., and Fagan, my acknowledgments ae due for the 
manner in which they have so ably conducted the duties assigned to them, 
and I therefore recommend them to your Lordship’s favourable notice. 

I received every assistance from Major-General Sir Samford Whittingham 
and Lieut.-Colone! MacGregor, Quarter-Master-General and acting Adjutant- 
General of the King’s troops. 

The eminent and zealous services of Lieut.-Colonel Watson and Lieut.- 
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Colonel Stevenson, Adjutant-General and Quarter-Master-General of the 
Army, demand my warmest hanks, and I beg particularly to bring them under 
your Lordship’s notice, as also the officers of their respective departments. 

The arrangements made by Lieut.-Colonel Cuncliffe, Commissary-General, 
for the supply of the army, were most efficient, and I have much pleasure ia 
recommending him to your Lordship. 

I also request to bring to your Lordship’s notice Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. 
Joho Finch, my Military Secretary, and the officers compos.ng my personal 
Staff, from whom I received every aid. 

The situations in which Lieut,-Colonel Delamaine, 58th N. I.; Lieut.- 
Colonel Wilson, commanding a detachment; Majors Hunter, 4ist N. L. ; 
Everard, H.M. l4th; Fuller, H. M. 59h, and Bisshopp, H. M. 14th, were 
placed, gave them opportunities for distinguishing themselves, of which they 
took every adyantage. Captain Irvine, Major of Brigade of ‘ngineers, also 
brought himself under my particular observation during the course of the 
siege. 

Major-Generals Reynell and Nicolls, and Brigadier General Sleigh, have 
expressed their entire satisfaction with the assistance they received from the 
officers of their general and personal s aff. 

The returns of killed and wounded have not yet been received, but Tam 
happy to be able to s‘ate that hey are few considering the service on whic 
the troops have been employed. I, however, transmit a return of the officers 
who have been reported. L regret that the service has lost three valuasle 
officers in Captain Armstrong, H.M. 14th, Captain Pitman, H.M. 59:h, and 
Captain Brown, of the 3lst regt. N. I., who fell leadi.g their mea on the 
ramparts. Brigadier-General Edwards, who was wounded gallantly leading 
his brigade, is also, I fear, past recovery. 

I have sent this despatch by my Aide-de-Camp, Captain Dawkins, who will 
also taketwo of the enemy’s standards, of which I request your Lordship’s 
acceptance, and in referring to Captain Dawkins for any further information 
which your Lordship may require, I beg to recommend him to your protec- 
hie gok, have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedieat 


humble servant, 
(Signed) CoMBERMERE, 


List of Officers Killed and Wounded in the Assault of Bhurtpoor, on the 
18th January, 1826. 

Kittep—Captain Armstrong, H. M. Mth Foot; Captain Pitman, H. M. 
59th; Captain Brown, 3lst N. I. 

W ounpep—Sta!!—Bi izadier-General M‘Combe, commanding Ist Brigade ; 
Brigadier-General Edwards, commanding 2d Brigade, daagerously ; Brigadier 
R. Patton, C.B. commanding Sth Brigade ; Major Beatson, D.A.G.; Captain 
Camp’ ell, M.B. 

Engiveers—Captain Colvin; Captain Irvine, M.B. 

Art'llery—Lieutenant M‘Gregor. 

14th Foot—Lieutevant Stack ; Lieutenant Daly. 

59 h Foot—Licuten nt Long; Lieutenant Hoctor; Lieutenant Pittman; 
Mr. Wiight, volunteer. 

Ist European Regiment—Captain Davidson ; Lieutenant Warren; Lieu- 
ten-nt “andy. 

23d N. }.—Lieut.-Colonel §. Nation. 

3ist N. 1.—Captain Veptinstall. 

4ist N. }.—Major Geoige Hunter. 

5Sth N. 1.—Capt. John Hunter; Lieut. Turner; Lieut. Lumsdaine. 

N.B. This is from private information, no return having been received. 

(Signed) W. L. Watson, A. G. 

Published by command of the Right Honourable the Governor-General ia 


Council, 
Georce SwinTon, Sec. to the Gov, 
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General Orders by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council. 


Fort William, 29th January, 1826.—A royal salute, and three vollies of 
musketry, to be fired at all the stations of the land forces, se rving in the East 
Indies, in honour of the capture, by assault, of the fortified city of Bhurtpoor, 
on the morning of the 1Sth instant, by the army, under the personal command 
of his Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Combermere, Commander-in- 
Chief, and of the unconditional surrender of the citadel of Bhurtpoor, on the 
same day. 


By command of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council, 
GEORGE SWINTON, Sec, to the Goy. 





INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


Durie the past month little of public interest has transpired 
in England with respect to India or Indian subjects. 'The Public 
Meeting at the Thatched House Tavern, and the Debate at the 
India House, will each be found reported under their respective 
heads. The close of the Session of Parliament, and the elections 
consequent on this, have so entirely engrossed the attention of all 
classes, that no other subject could have been listened to if intro- 
duced to public notice during the excitement occasioned by these ; 
and even the usual exertions of candidates canvassing for seats in 
the India Direction have been suspended for a period. The an- 
nouncement of a new aspirant to this honour has, however, recently 
been made. Mr. H.W. Hobhouse, brother of the present member 
for Westminster, originally a civil servant of the East India Com- 
pany, and subsequently a partner in the great mercantile house of 
Palmer and Co. in Calcutta, has entered the lists with the many 
others now running the same race; and will very probably, we 
think, distance some who have appeared in the field before him. 
There is no want of candidates jt will be readily admitted. But it 
is equally undeniable that there is abundant room for beneficial 
changes in the Direction. 'To say nothing of the notorious incapa- 
city of those whose want of the ordinary qualifications for any 
post of business is the subject of general remark, we need men- 
tion only one instance, to show how little a fitness for the discharge 
of important duties is considered necessary in an East India Director, 
and how firmly seated a man may remain long after such fitness, if 
he ever indeed possessed it, has visibly and undeniably passed 
away. 

The reader will, perhaps, remember in one of our preceding 
Numbers, the publication of aCircular, addressed to the Proprietors 
of East India Stock generally, and signed by the whole body of 
the Directors, recommending certain individuals, on what is called 
their House List, for re-election to the Direction. He will, per- 
haps, also remember two separate Circulars, ong signed by Sir 
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recommending in the strongest terms their respective favourite to 
the several electors, whom they knew would attend rather to their 
dictation than to the sober exercise of their own judgments. The 
fact of Mr. Bebb affecting thus to patronize and bring into the 
Direction any particular individual was the subject of general re- 
mark at the time, inasmuch as it was thought by most persons that 
he himself had long since ceased to be qualified for the post he 
held, and ought, in common deference to public opinion, to have 
retired. Those who thought thus, however, could not have re- 
flected on the tenacity with which men adhere to the possession of 
patronage and power, clinging more closely to it as it seems to be 
in danger of eluding their grasp, and consenting to relinquish it 
only with life itself. 

The continuance of Mr. Hudlestone and Mr. Elphinstone in 
office, the former long after his health had compelled him to reside 
at a distance from London, the latter long after he was confined 
by age and infirmity to his own residence, are events of but yester- 
day. But the case of Mr. Bebb is still more remarkable than 
either of these. Besides his general incapacity for business, from 
age and the ordinary infirmities of advanced life, he has been for 
some time past equally deprived of the faculty of hearing and of 
sight. He can neither profit by verbal discussion nor by written 
arguments. Both the facts and the reasonings of every measure 
on which his vote is required must be equally unknown to him. He 
is so physically helpless as to require to be led about on horseback 
by a groom, when he takes the slow exercise necessary to sustain 
his sinking health; and so mentally weak as to be literally incapa- 
ble of taking the part which one, in the full exercise of such vast 
power as a Director possesses, ought to be able to take in the con- 
sideration of the varied and important subjects that require his 
decision. Nevertheless he still retains his seat in the Direction, to 
the great regret of all who wish to see that body efficiently filled, 
and certainly to the great scandal of those who have not a sufficient 
regard to their own reputation to urge this infirm and afflicted old 
man to retire. 

The excuse set up for their not doing so is sufficient to show 
with what views they enter, and on what principles they act when 
they are once fairly seated in, their places. It is urged that the 
patronage of a Director is as much his private property as the fees 
and emoluments of the inferior clerks in office ; and that without 
some act of criminality it would be unjust, on the mere score of age 
and incapacity, to urge any one to give it up. They are wise 
enough in their own generation to know, that if this rule were 
generally adopted, the greater portion of the whole body would be 
changed ; and they are, therefore, prudent, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, in not setting the example ; as, if once begun, no one can 
say where it may end. ‘They leave such resignation or retirement, 
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therefore, entirely to the individual himself; and he, it is said, 
though not insensible to the disrepute brought on the whole body 
by the superannuated selfishness thus exhibited by an influential 
member of it, still clings, with the most immoveable obstinacy, 
to the post for which he has been so long disqualified, because the 
patronage of the year is not distributed among the Directors until 
October, ard he remains to take his share of this before he can con 

sent to retire! 

We have not adverted to the personal infirmities of this gentle- 
man from any feeling of private dislike, or with any view to the 
gratification of evil passions. It is at all times a melancholy spec- 
tacle to witness the decay of life, and the gradual passing of old 
age into decrepitude. When there is nothing that peculiarly marks 
this change, the very sight of it engages the best sympathies of our 
nature, and we not only conceal the mention of it from others, but 
do all we can to soothe the sufferer himself. The sensations ex- 
cited are far otherwise, however, when, instead of the quiet decency 
and disregard of worldly things which ought to mark such a period 
of decline, we see an insatiable grasping after more power, more 
places, and more patronage,—though years of full enjoyment have 
been already passed, in which the most greedy appetite might have 
been satisfied. It is this which men of all opinions must silently 
condemn ; and it is, therefore, a matter on which all whose duty 
calls them to express that opinion publicly, may be fairly justified 
in pronouncing the censure which they think it deserves. 


Boarp oF ContrRo.. 

The following announcement is made in the ‘ London Gazette,’ 
under date of June 2, 1826: 

Whitehall, June 2. 

The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
great seal of the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, consti uting 
and appointing the Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn ; Henry Earl 
Bathurst, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, the Right Hon. 
George Canning, and the Right Hon. Robert Peel, his Majesty’s three Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State ; Robert Banks, Earl of Liverpool. Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, First Commissioner of his Majesty's Trea- 
sury ; the Right Hon. Frederick John Robinso |, Chancellor of his Majesty’s 
Exchequer ; Arthur Duke of Wellington, Knight of the Most Noble Order of 
the Gar er; James Brownlow William Marquis of Salisbury ; John Baron 
T ignmouth ; the Right Hon. John Sullivan; the Right Hon. Sir George 
Warrender, Bart. ; Joseph Phillimore. Doctor of Laws; and William Yates 
Peel, Esq. his Majesty’s Commissioners for the affairs of India. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Dr. Gilchrist has, during the past month, brought under the 
notice of the Court of Directors a Resolution of theirs, passed last 
year, of a nature so highly injurious, that we should be disposed to 
make it the subject of severe comment, unless we had understood 
that it is now virtually abrogated. The Resolution in question 
had been inserted in some few copies of their ‘ Red Book,’ but 
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omitted in the rest, as if its authors reddened likewise at the 
thought of publishing to the world so glaring a job as this new 
literary monopoly. Having, by accident, fallen upon a copy of the 
book containing this fugitive piece of the Honourable Directors, we 
here preserve it: 

At a Cout of Directors, held on Wednesdiy, the 17th of August, 1825, 

Resolved—That the parents and friends of cadets for the Company’s ar- 
tillery and engineer corps be eacouraged to place their young men, from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age. either under Dr. Andrew, of Woodford 
Wells, or Dr. Firmiager, of Edmonton ; with the view of forwarding them, as 
much as possible, in those branches of education which they will have to 
pursue at Addiscombe. 

That the above two establishments form dep6ts, from which the Company's 
military seminary be in future completed ; and that, during the pres ure of a 
want of officers, reference be always made to these depdts before vacancies at 
the seminary are filled up by strangers. 

That the young gentlemen remain at least six months at one of the dep%ts, 
previous to being called away for examination at Addiscombe ; and that, at 
the expiration of that period, they be taken in succession as wanted ; but, if 
not found qualified, they be returned to the depét for a further period of at 
least thiee months. 

That, as an encouragement to cadets to exercise due diligence, both at the 
dep6ts, and subsequently at the Company's seminary, it be held out to the 
cadets, that if they pass their public examination to the entire satisfact’on of 
the military seminary committee, within eighteen months of joining the se- 
minary, and actually proceed to India as artillery or engineer cadet«, but not 
otherwise, they be complimented with £50 to defray their six months’ prepa- 
ratory education ; but that, if they pass within twelve months, they be com- 
plimented with £70 towards the like expenses. 

That no cadet be admitted from these dep6ts without a certificate from the 
masters thereof of their good character, coaduct, and application to study, with 
a declaration of their having paid up all expenses incurred by their prepara- 
tory instruction under them. 

Thit, in the event of the seminary not being completed from t>ese two 
dep%ts, recourse be then had to the individual nominations of the court as at 
present ; that those who can pass be received, and those who cannot pass be 
seat to one or other of these depdts for a period of not less than three months, 
to qualify themselves; but that, in all cases, these auxiliary cadets have 
priority of admission into Addiscombe, when qualified, over new or subsequent 
nominations ; and 

That it be left exclusively to the parents to select the dep6t to which they 
will send their sons, according to their ability or inclination in matters of 
expense. 

Now the simple English of all this is, that a premium, at the rate of 
£50 or £70 for each pupil, be given from theCompany’s treasury to 
Messrs. Andrew and Ferminger, for taking a number of young men 
wider their charge for a few months’ education. Without meaning to 
throw any disparagement on the merits of these worthy doctors, or 
questioning their claims to the favour of the Company, (which is so 
careful of their interests as to admit no cadet without a certificate 
that their expenses are all paid up!) we should think it exceed- 
ingly injudicious thus to create a monopoly which would take away 
the stiinulis to exertion in other men of learning who may cultivate 
the Oriental languages with the hope of making them a source of 
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emolument by qualifying young men for the Company’s service. 
Even with this inducement, at present no doubt operating to some 
extent, it is a reproach to this country, having so intimate a con- 
nection with the East, that Oriental learning is so much neglected. 
Any such monopoly will certainly increase the evil, 





EXAMINATION OF THE VEPERY MISSION SCHOOLS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


(From the Madras Government Gazette of the 29th December, 1825.) 


Tne annual examination of the Tamil and English schools of the mission 
of the Society for promoting Christian knowledge at Vepery, took place on 
Saturday last (Christmas eve) in the New Church, and was honoured by the 
presence of Lady Munro, the Honourable Sir Ralph Palmer, the Honourable 
Mr. Taylor, the Venerable the Archdeacon, the clergy at the Presidency, and 
many ladies and geitlemen of the settlement. The examination of the Tamil 
school, consisting of 64 boys and 47 girls, was conducted by the Reverend 
Dr. Rottler ; and the Reveread W. Roy, senior chaplain at the Presidency, 
obligingly undertook the duty ef examining and catechising the English 
classes, composed of 140 boys and 77 girls. Medals and minor rewards weie 
distiibuted to the children who had distinguished: themselves during the year 
by exemplary diligence or general good conduct ; and at the conclusion Lady 
Munro was kindly pleased to confer a particular mark of distinction on the first 
boy and first gil of the English school, by presenting each with a bible and 
prayer-book, elegantly bound, and also books containing sets of instructive 
stories. The children then returned to their respective school-rooms, where 
the visitors were much interested in viewing the different employments in 
school exercises, needle-work, book-binding, printing, cutting and casting 
types. The accuracy and quickness with which the several exercises were 
performed in all the branches of the examination affoided the most pleasing 
proof of the success which continues to follow the persevering efforts of the 
reverend mission ries entrusted with the care of this valuable institution ; 
and we heartily congratulate them on the happy result of their anxious and 
pious labours. The iaterest of the scene was much iocreased by the circum- 
stance of the examination being held for the first time in the new church, 
which was opened forthe occasion. The building, which is a Gothic structure, 
and of large dimeasions, was much admi.ed for the suita‘leness of its archi- 
tecture, and for its simple elegance ; and we have great pleasure in giving a 
place here to the inscription, which appears on a stone slab at the principal 
entra>ce of the church. 

« 'The first stone of this sacred Edifice was laid on the 8th day of Pecember, 
1823, in the reign of his most graciotis Majesty King George IV., in the go- 
vertiinent of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart. K. C. B. The venerable 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, at the earnest solicitation of the 
pious and reveread Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, first Bishop of Calcutta. con- 
thibuted principally to the expense of the building, which was conipleted by 
the munificent liberality of the Honourable East India Company of England, 
1825. John Law, Architect.”’ 

Another correspondent, who was present at the examination, has obligingly 
seit us the following notice :— 

‘* We had the gratification of witnessing, on Saturday last, the opening of 
the new church erected at Vepery, for the use of the mission of the venerable 
Socie'y for premotiag Christian Knowledge, 
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** The old church has long been found very inadequate to the proper accom- 
modation of the congregation assembling there, and has fallen greatly to decay. 
The Madras district committee, therefore, anxious for the welfare and efficiency 
of the society’s ancient establishment at Vepery, solicited the assistance of 
the parent society at home, and their representations being most earnestly sup- 
ported by the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, a lineral grant of money was im- 
mediately voted, which, aided by the bounty of the Madras government, has 
enabled them to raise an edifice, which is highly ornamental to this city, 
and which, when the fitting up of the interior has been completed, will be 
every way sui able to those holy purposes to which it is to be appropriated, 
aud worthy of the venerable society under whose auspices it has, by God's 
blessing, been erected. 

**'The church is built in the style of architecture usually demoninated 
Gothic. The roof is supported by pointed arches, which rest upon light and 
elegant columns; at the western end is a small tower; the tracery of the 
spleadid window at the eastern end is highly fiaished and extremely beautiful. 
And we most sincerely coogratulate all parties concerned in th: choice and 
execution of the plan, on the success which has attended this first attempt to 
introduce iato the ecclesiastical e \ifices in this Presidency, a style of building 
so peculiarly adap ed to the solemn uses of the sanctuary. 

‘** The annual public examination of t e children educated in the English and 
Tamil schools of the Vepery mission, which was held in the church, and which 
rendered the occasion of its opening to public inspection yet more highly in- 
teres ing. exhibited a scene calculated to excite the most pleasing sensations 
in every beaevoleat mind. The number of children examined was, we believe, 
little short of 350. These are receiving the blessings of a Christian education. 
and, we hope, are in a course of preparation for becoming useful members of 
society and heirs of eternal life. Some of them are clothed and supported from 
funds placed at the disposal of the mission. 

‘* Lady Munro, in the most obliging manner, did the committee the honour 
of being present during the examination. ‘The Hon. the Chief Justice. the 
Hon. Mr. Taylor, the Venerable the Archdeacon and the clergy, and a large 
proportion of the ladies and gentlemen of the Presidency, also attended. After 
the children had joined in prayer and praise, the examination took place, a‘ ly 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. Roy, senior chaplain, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Rottler and the Rey. Mr. Haubroe, the society’s missionaries ; and t'e state 
of proficiency to which many of the children appeared to have attained, under 
the Madras system of education, was not less gratifying to those who had the 
happiness of beholding it, than creditable ‘o the reverend missionaries by 
whose ability and zeal these cheering results have, under the favour of Divine 
Providence, been produced. 

‘* Medals and rewards of books, and other useful articles, were afterwards 
distributed amongst the best proficients in the various classes and departments 
by Lady Munro ; who, in addition to the honorary distinctions conferred by 
the society, was pleased to present, to the best boy and the best girl respec- 
tively, a very handsome bible and prayer-book. 

‘** After having quitted the church, her ladyship and the visitors proceeded 
to view the printing-office, type-foundry, and the various work-shops of the 
society. Specimens of needlework, knitting, writing, printing, bock-binding, 
&c., prepared by those employed on the mission premises were exhibited, after 
which the company separated, expressing the most unqualified approbation at 
the scene they had had the satisfaction of witnessing.”’ 

The committee for building the church originally consisted of—the Rev. 
W. Roy; Richard Clarke, Esq. ; John Gwatkin, Esq. ; Major Rundall ; 
Cap’ain Mountford ; and John Goldingham, sen., Esq. 

t After the death of Captain Mountford, the Rey. R. W. Moorsom was nomi- 

pated a member of the committee. 





















PUBLIC MEETING AT THE THATCHED HOUSE. 


On Saturday, June 3, a public meeting was held at the Thatched House 
Tavern, St. James’s-street, puisuant to the following notice : 


Pusric Mertine THis pAy.—Lord Jonn Russrir, M.P. in the Chair.— 
The o ject of the Select Committee, appointed by the House of Commons, to 
inquire into and report on the ¢ se of Mr. Buckincuam, having been entirely 
defeated by the proroga ion of Parliament, before their labours could be 
brought to a close, a Public Meeting will te held This Day, at the Thatched 
House Tavern, St. James’s, at two o’clock, for the purpose of considering 
whether any further measures can be taken to avert the impending calamities 
which threaten to overwhelm Mr, Buckingham, by the severe and dispropor- 
tionate punishment to which he has been subjected, without trial, and without 
necessi'y, by the Government of Indi1. On this occasion, the attendance of 
all Englishmen, who feel an interest in preventing a fellow-countryman fiom 
beiag crushed and ruined by an arvitrary destruction of property, altogether 
unprecedented in English history, is earaestly solicited. 

Although this notice had been issued only two days before, and the period 
was extremely unfavourable, from the circumstance of almost every one coa- 
nected with public life having le t town ia consequence of the approaching 
el -ctions, yet, before the appoiute i hour, the great room was com, letely 
filled with most respectable company. 


On the motion of Mr. Hume, seconded by the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL was called to the chair. 


Dr. Gitcurist begged leave, before the proceedings commenced, to deliver 
a mess ge from the Hon. Ramsay Maule. who had desired him to state that 
he was pievented from attendiag the meeting by busin ss which re qui.ed his 
imme.jiate presence ia Scotland ; and to add that Lut for this he ould have 
beea h ppy to come forward on the occasion, to prove himself the firm frien! of 
rational liverty, and the determed foe of every thiugin the shape of oppression. 

Lorp Joun Russet then spok > nearly as follows :—Gentlemen, [ believe 
that I have been requested to take the chair on this occasion, because it was 
my fortune to present to the House of Commons a petition from Mr. Buck- 
ingham, praying for redress, and because a committee having been appoiated 
on my motion, to inquire iato that gentlemin’s case, [ was nominated chair 
man of it, and have conse yuently heard all the evilence which has been pro- 
duced ; and which, thorgh not bronght to a conclusion, still extended to 
consi lerable length whilst the committee sat. I am, of course, in possession 
of the facts which were lai before the committee, aud if it can be of any va- 
lue to Mr. Buckingham, I am prepared to state, that having attentively 
listene to all that transpired in that committee, my opision of the har ship 
suffered by Mr. Buckingham is, instead of being weakened, materially 
strengthened by the experience and knowledge which I have thus acquired. 
(Applause.) With respect to the consti utional question of the treat- 
ment which Mr. Buckingham has suffered from the Indian Government, I 
conceive that Parliament havisg decided on the propriety of instituting an 
inquiry into it, and as it probably will again come to a similar decision, it is 
not a proper subject for the consideration of this meeting. W hat we have 
met here to consider is, the great hardships and grievous losses sustained by 
Mr. Buckingham, in consequence of conduct, which so far from attaching any 
blame to him, is, in my opinion, highly honourable and praiseworthy. and 
perfectly conformable to those rules of conduct, and those examples of free- 
dom, which we are accustomed to ad ire, and to hold up for imitation by 
others of our own countrymen. (Loud applause.) It is probably in the know- 
ledge of every gentleman present, that Mr. Buckingham arrived in India with 
a license to reside there, at a time when he was in the vigour of life, and in 
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the possession of talents which would probably have enabled him to acquire 
a fo;tune in any of those various paths which, it is well known, India opens to 
a man of enterprise and ability. It happene t, however, that Lord Hastings had 
about that pe:iod abolished the censorship of the press, and the cry of a ‘* free 
press’’ resounded through India. ‘This cry, so animating to the ears of a man 
born and bred in Eugland, enticed and allured Mr. Buckingham, and he was 
induced to undertake the conducting of a newspaper, by which he hoped to 
promote free discussion, to advance the cause of rational know ledge. and to 
promote the geneial improvement of that great portion of the British empire, 
whilst, at the same time, he consulted the inter: sts of his own fortune. In 
consequence of transactions which [ need not now detail, the Indian Govern- 
ment considered that a free press, instead of being useful, was injurious, and 
issued an order for the removal of Mr. Buckingham from India. That, how- 
ever, is not the greitest hardship of Mr. Buckingham’s case: the peculiar 
hardship is, that, after he had left India, in the full confidence that the pro- 
perty which he left behind him was secure un ler the protection of the laws, 
it was, from no fault of his owa, but by a series of measures, wholly origi- 
natiig with others. utterly destroyed; and the competency which he had 
acqviied by his talents and industry was «ltogether overwhelmed by one 
single wave, and sunk and buried in the ocean. (Hear, hear.) This is a case 
which calls for the sympathy of the people of England, they should feel that 
one of their countrymen residing in a distant part of the globe, Lut at the 
same time retaining the feelings of an Englishman, and ruined for acts on 
account of which no blame can be imputed to him, is entitled to expect that 
those who happen to be placed in a more fortunate situation than hims If, 
should at least come forward to support him ander his misfortunes. (Ap- 
plause.) There is but one reason which could induce us to withhold our 
support from an individual labouring under such a calamity. This reason 
would exist if Mr. Buckingham, in the course of his connection with the 
ress in India, had abused his privilege of communicating knowledge to his 
ellow men by convertiag his psper iuto a vehicle for personal slander, and 
had disgracd himself by a factious opposition, exhibiting not so much a just 
indignation at oppression as maliguity against those in authority; but for my own 
rt, having lately had an opportunity of reading all the articles published in 
Mir. Buekingham’s Journal, which were particularly found fault with by the 
Indian Government, [ can undertake to say that there is not one of those 
articles, although they must have all been written and inserted in the hurry in- 
separable fiom the publication of a daily paper, which not only does not 
reflect the slightest stain upon the character of the writer, but are such as 
would do honour to any man possessi..g an honest eal for the welfare of the 
community ia which he lived. and such as, there is every reason to believe, 
weie written and published with a perfect conviction on the part of the author 
and publisher, that he was serving the cause of truth, and was, therefore, 
entitled to the thanks of his fellow subjects, and the approbation of a wise 
and benevolent gover ment. (Applause.) I will not now trespass further on 
your attention, as there are others present more fully possessed of the parti- 
culars of Mr. Buckiugham’s case, who will address you on the subject. (Loud 
applause.) 
Tue Hon. Doveras Kinnarrp.—A resolution has been put into my hands to 
move, which I will take the liberty of reading before I offer any observattons : 
** Resolved—That the case of Mr. Buckingham appears to this meeting to 
be one of such unusual hardship and unmerited severity, as to give him the 
s'rongest claim on the benevolent sympathies of his fellow countrymen ; and 
every other avenue of hope for immedia'e relief being now unfortunately 
Clpsed, they earnestly solicit the li eral contributions of the British Public in 
his behalf, in order to repair, in some degree, the ruin of his fortunes, and to 
rescue his family from impending destruction.” 


I believe that Mr. Buck ngham’s case is now sufficiently known to he 
British public fo commaad their sympathy for the misfortunes which have been 
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brought upon himself and his family. Mr. Buckingham is entitled to sym- 
pathy, as a gentleman of unimpeached character, who is suffering under a great 
calamity, without being in any degree the author of his own misfortunes. 
But there are peculiar circumstances attending his case, which would render 
an extension of public sympathy productive of more good than, I believe, ever 
eould have attended any similar measure before. Mr. Buckingham is at this 
moment the victim of the ac s of power which emanate from this country, but 
is placed t such a distance from his oppressors, that the terrible and cruel 
effects of its exercise cannot be controlled by the mere expression of public 
opinion here ; and it is admitted by the Government at home, that they would 
rather sacrifice individuals, than cast any censure upon the conduct of its 
officers abroad. Mr. Buckingham has, at a very great expense, at the sacrifice 
of much money, as well as time and labour, gone before the consti‘uted au- 
thorities in this country—the Privy Council, the Court of Directors, and 
the Board of Control,—appealing. to each of them against the conduct of the 
Indian Government. But the result of «ll his labours shows that it will ia 
future be absurd for any oppressed individual to appeal to any of those autho- 
rities for redress: for they reply, that the constitution of the Indian Govern- 
ment is such, that it is impossible to censure any one of its acts. On that 
ground it is that Mr. Buckingham has been refused redress. There is not an 
individual Director who would not, with all his heart, make Mr. Buckingham 
some compensation for his unmerited sufferings, but for this reason. There is 
not an individual in the Direction, with whom I ever conversed on the sub- 
jec', who did not say that Mr. Buckingham’s was one of the hardest cases he 
had ever heard of. They all acknowledge that. they have not a word to say 
against him as a man and a gentleman; they would willingly meet him on 
frienldy terms io a private room ; “* but,’’ say they, *‘ if we afford him redress 
— if we save him from destruction, we pass censure upon the despotic power ex- 
ercised ten thousand miles off, and that we dare not do.’’ (Hear, hear, hear.) 
Th re are 40,000 Englishmen living under that despo ic power ; and it is me- 
lancholy to think how many re urn home possessed of » reat wealth, with their 
minds not only tainted, but paralysed, by the baneful influence of the arbitrary 
rule which they have been accustomed to see exercised around them. The 
only means of counteracting this evil, is to be found in the powerful efforts of 
the free press of this country. What the British public is now asked ‘o do, 
is in furtherance of this object ; and not merely to enable Mr. Buckingham to 
pay his debts, and to relieve him from the painful burthens which now weigh 
down himself and his family. Mr. Buckingham, being denied the liberty of 
speaking to his countrymen in India through the press established there, came 
home, and in the full confidence that the valuable property which he had left 
behind him wes perfectly secure, he embarked his supposed fortune in a pub- 
lication here, contracting engagements to the ex‘ent of four or five thousand 
pounds, under the idea that he possessed property in India to more than e ght 
times that amount. This publication is now the only fair channel of commu- 
nication between the two countries ; it is the only instrument by which the 
wrongs done in India can -be made known, bo h to the public there and to the 
people of England ; and it is the only means by which we can hope that the 
vices of the Indian system of government will be corrected. Mr. Buckingham 
possesses the symp:thy of nearly the whole of the community in India, 
though they dare no’ express it. Our countrymen there, notwithstanding the 
despotism under which they live, cannot easily forget the liberal sentiments 
which they imbibed in their native land ; and they will rejoice to see us come 
forward to enable Mr. Buckingham to extricate himself from the difficul‘ies in 
which he has been plunged, in consequence of his unaba'ed zeal in their cause; 
and to m»ke him the instrument, through the ‘Oriental Herald,’ of spreading 
useful intelligence in India, and procuring for the millions under our rule there 
the blessings of a good government, which have always been the grea’ objects 
of Mr. Buckingham's life.—(Cheers.)—Under these circumstances, I say, that 
to enable Mr. Buck ngh:m to fulfil his engagements, will be not only doing 
an act of justice to him, and of pleasure to ourselves, but will at the same 
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time be doing one of the greatest possible acts of public utility, by supporting 
the only channel of free communication between this country and India. Mr. 
Buckingham’s friends have not made this appeal to public sympathy on his 
behalf, until every other attempt to obtain compensation for the wrongs 
which he has suffered have failed. The East india Company have re- 
fused to grant him the sum of £5,000 out of their ample funds, although 
this was bu: a small proportion of his losses, and alihough there is no 
Director, wth whom I have ever conversed, who does not acknowledge 
that he never heard of a stain upon Mr. Buckingham’s characier. All that he 
could be charged wish was ** con‘umacy,”’ (I think that is the word,) in not 
obeying the ** warnings’’ to abstain fiom writing freely in India. To talk of 
writing freely, however, would seem absurd ; for if I were to quote the ar- 
ticles which were so considered in India, and there thought indicative of a 
desire to overturn the Government of that country, there is not a gentleman 
present who would not laugh in my face. I will give only one example: 
a Dr. Bryce, a Scotch clergyman at the head of the Presbyterian church, was 
appointed to the office of Cierk of the Stationery, whereupon Mr. Buckingham, 
in a very good-humoured manner, suggested that the appointment was incom- 
pa ible with the sacred character of the reverend gen leman, and for doing this 
Mr. Buckingham was sent from India. (Hear, hear.) Itis material to mark what 
followed. The principal members of the Church of Scotland decidedly dis- 
approved of the conduct «f Dr. Bryce, in having thus degraded his cloth by 
acce;ting the appointment in quesiion ; and the Court of Directors felt it ne- 
cessary to send out orders for the removal of the reverend gentleman from his 
office, in which the Board of Control concurred ; and yet Mr. Buckingham, 
for his merely commenting on the improprie'y of the appointment thus subse- 
quently condemned and annulled, was sent out of India, wiihout a trial, a 
hearing, or any of the usual formalities of law. (Hear, hear, hear.) The other 
subjec's of complaint against Mr. Buckingham were equally frivolous with 
that which I have mentioned. Lord Hastings, whilst he rem.ined in India, 
was frequently applied to by the Members of his Council to send Mr. Buck- 
ingham away. On those occasions, public and official letters were addressed 
to Mr. Buckingham, but Lord Hastings was always satisfied by the judicious 
reasoning wi h which that gentleman supported and maintained the positions 
he had advanced. It has been said, that Lord Hastings, if he had remained in 
India, would have found it necessary to banish Mr. Buckingham, as had been 
done by his successor. But I have it under Lor Hastings’s own hand, that 
Mr. Buckingham never wrote anything, and he (Lord Hastings) believed he 
never would have written anything, which could induce him to resort to so severe 
ameasure. (Hear, hear!) I state thi: under his Lordship’s own hand, and 
with his authority to make it public. For my own part, having had frequent 
and almost uninterrupted personal intercourse wiih Mr. Buckingham, from the 
moment of his arrival in this country up to the present period, I can declare 
t at I never met with a gen leman who, under the difficulties and distresses 
wi h which he has had to contend, behaved with more constancy and upright- 
ness, or showed a greater disposition to behave in a fair and conciliatory man- 
ner. (Hear, hear!) It is not a little to his credit, that after sanding before 
the public eye for so long a period, with the most searching scrutiny applied to 
every incident of his public and private life, no man can lay his hand upon his 
heart and point out any one of his acts, as dishonourable. (Loud applause.) 
On every ground, therefore, he is entitled to the sympathy and support of 
his coun'rymen in England, as well as in India. 
The hon. gentleman concluded with moving the resolution which he read at 
the commencement of his speech. 


Mr. Hume.—It was not my intention to have addressed the meeting at the 
were moment, but to have deferred what I had to say to a later period ; as, 
owever, some points of importance in this case have not, in my opinion, been 
dwelt on so strongly as they deserve to be, I will now attempt to supply the 
deficiency. On the present occasion, however much I may be disposed, as [ 
hope every Briton is, to support the propriety of freedom of discus-ion in this 
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eountry and in India (on which subject f agree with all that has fallen from 
my hon. friend, Mr. Kinnaird), L think it becomes us more especially to look 
at the facts of Mr. Buckingham’s case which occurred subsequent to his re- 
moval from India, aiid to consider him as an Englishman who, after his de- 
portation, had a property which it can be proved was worth £40,000 totally 
destroyed by the acts of Government, and by no fault of his own. The value 
of Mr. Buckingham’s pioperty was e timated at £40,000 a few months only 
preceding Mr. Buckingham’s removal ; and that this valuation was not an ua- 
fair one is proved by the best of all possibie tests, namely by his having sold 
one fourth share of he whole for £10,000. At he time this valuation was 
made, neither Mr. Buckingham nor avy other person could have had any id a of 
what has since happened, and therefoie there was no apparent reason for affix- 
ing a fictitious valuation upon the property in question. At that period the 
income returned to Mr. Buckingham by the ‘ Caleutta Journal’ was £8000 a 
year. It had a wide circulation, and received the approbation of the great 
majority of persons in the East India Company’s service, a strong presump- 
tive proof that its tendency was not to overturn the Government, for on the 
stability of that they depended for support and promotion. Every person is 
aware of the importance of the press in this country, and they can easily con- 
ceive the use to which it can be applied in India in correcting the abuses which 
creep into establishments of all kinds ; such an instrument, however, instead 
of being dangerous to a good government, would only have the effect of con 
solidating its power. It was in that view that the Indian community sup- 
ported Mr. Buckingham’s Journal, as a vehicle for exposing the abuses com- 
mitted in the departments, which the dependent situation of persons employed 
would prevent them from making known. Any person who is aware of the 
de potic nature of the power which prevails in India must know, that a 
junior who should venture to challenge the conduct of his supeiior must, be 
he right or wrong, expect to experience the enmity of that superior, for 
having, in the honest discharge of his duty, exposed abuses, with a view to 
their correc'ion. In India, the collec'ors of the revenue are, in some instances, 
reivoved to the distance of a thousand miles from the seat of Government, and 
two or three Europeans are left in charge of immense tracts of territory ; 
under such c rcums ances mal-practices must be tenfold more dangerous than 
in a country like England. Mr. Buckin ham’s paper was considered the best 
means of exposing the abuses which existed in this and oiher departments, 
and thereby conso idating the British power in India, and of rendering our 
sway accep‘able to the community. A fourth of this paper was, as I before 
stated, disposed of, for £10,000, to 100 individuals, who thus became co-pro- 
prietors with Mr. Buckingham to the extent of their shares. It is evident, 
therefore, t at at the time of Mr. Buckingham’s removal from India, his share 
of the property amounted to £30,000, and would h ve yielded him, under 
any tolerable management, if not destroyed by the Government, an income of 
upwards of £3,000 a year for life. Now, admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that Mr. Buckingham’s removal from India was a proper proceeding ; what 
followed? The moment he got on board ship the Government first passed a 
law, placing that property entirely at their disposal, and then, acting on this 
law, took away the license of the p»per, and refused to restore it so long as 
he, or any of his former co-proprietors, had any share in it whatever ; so that 
the property which Mr. Buckingham supposed to be safe ihere, under the 
protection of the laws, was, by these proceedings of the Government, entirely 
destroyed. The pretence upon which the license was taken away I wi | sta‘e: 
My hon. friend, Colonel Stanhope, published, in this country, a pamphlet, 
pointing out the advantages of the liberty of the press to India ; this pamphlet 
was republished in the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’—Mr. Buckingham, be it recollected, 
being then in England, and having no power or control over the paper. (I/ear.) 
He had left the management of it to two editors, and they thought they could 
not employ its pages better than in making them the means of communicating 
to the Indian public the very sensible observations of Colonel Stanhope on 
the subject of the press. The Government allowed the whole of the pamphlet 
to be republished in separate portions, without making any objection to the 
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proceeding ; but, some days after the whole was completed, they then pre- 
teaded tha’ th-ir orders had been disobeyed, and, therefore, they withdrew the 
license. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Buckingham’s agents, Messrs. Alexander and Co. 
(one of the most respectable houses in Calcutta) used every means to obtain a 
reuewal of the license. Several.months passed in this negociation, and duwing 
that time a large portion of the very expensive establishment cf a daily paper 
was kept. up. At the end of four months, Mr. Buckingham’s agents were in- 
formed, that so long as that geatleman had any property in the paper the 
license never would be renewed. I ask whether it is possible to find a 
Stronger instance of persevering hostility to an individual than this transaction 
preseats ? Mr. Buckingham’s cuse ought not to be considered us an isolated 
one. Every one who feels for the situation of his coantrymen in the colonies, 
where de potic power prevails, ought to make common cause with him. (Hear, 
hear.) - Every man should consider that, in supporting Mr. Buckingham, he is 
supporting the rights of Evglishmen in the coionies. This may be called a 
coloaial question. It is one of great importance, and I hope that, when it be- 
comes p:operly understood, Mr. Buckingham will receive the support to which 
his. talents and misfortunes alike, eniitle him. I have taken a very warm in- 
terest in the case from the first moment it was made known tome. The statements 
which were originally made by Mr. Buckingham have been most fully borne 
out by the evidence given before the Committee of he House. I do not speak 
of the evidence of Mr. Buckingham, or his friends, but of the documentary 
proof atforded »y the East IudiaCompany themselves. (Cheers.) Under these 
circumstances I consider Mr. Buckingham’s case to be not only one of great in- 
dividual haidship, but also of infiuite general importance, as it may be the case 
of any Englishman placed in the colonies, where such power as that to which 
Mr. Buckingham has been the victim prevails. By supporting Mr. Bucking- 
ham, the Indian and the Eng ish public will at once manifest their admiration 
of his conduct, and their detestation of the. power by which he has been op- 
pressed. I, therefore, with great pleasure second the resolution proposed by 
my hon. friend, and beg pardon for having occupied so much of your time, 
although [ thought what I h.ve stated was necessary to complete the history 
of Mr. Buckingham’s persecution. (Applause.) 


Mr. Hitt.—When I entered the room, I-had no intention of offering any 
observations ‘to the Meeting, because I was not aware of the exact nature of 
the proposition to be submitted ; but believing that I can add something to 
what has already heen stated, to strengthen Mr. Buckingham’s claim to the 
sympathy of the British public, I should consider myself inexcusabie did I not 
advance it. (Cheers.) If Mr. Buckingham werea person of doubtful or even 
of decidedly bad private character, yet when I look to what his public conduct 
has been, I think the public is bound to support him ; for when a man Jabours 
for the good of the public, he labours for the welfare of every indiv dual com- 
posing that public. It has fallen to my lot, however, to be appointed one of 
the counsel to defend Mr. Buckingham against a charge which originated in the 
selfishness and malice of one individual, (Mr. Bankes) but which was p. opa- 
gated all over India, and sent home before Mr. Buckingham returned to this 
country, for the purpose of ruining his private character, and through that of 
bearing him down in his public capacity. Under such circumstances, Mr. 
Buckingham’s private character becomes a part of the case which we have to 
consider. It therefore gives me great satisfaction to have it in my power to 
state, (which I do with the same solemn'ty and the same regard to responsi- 
bility as if I were on my oath,) that aftera most severe, and, I may say, suspi- 
cious examination of every documen‘ connected with the cha ge, (which, as itis 
not finally disposed of in the courts of law, I shall not more particula ly allude to, ) 
I regard it, inits origin and progress, as one of the most foul conspiracies against 
the private character of a man against whom not only no charge, but not even 
the shadow of a charge could with any justice be brought, as ever came to my 
knowledge. (Cheers.) Looking at Mr. Buckingham as an Englishman who 
had used his best exertions to benefit the community in which he was placed 
in India, his countrymen are bound, in common fairness and honesty to join in 
preventing his utterruin. Let us!eok, however, at Mr. Buckingham’s case, as it 
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affects us nearer home in relation with that great empire of 'ndia, which 
England has to satisfy for a heavy debi of misgovernmeat. Perhaps it is not 
known to some present, that an act of Parliament exists which authorises the 
Indian Government to make such regulations as shall not be repugnant to 
the law of England. It may happen that some whom I address may now 
hear, for the first time, that one of the highest legal tribunals in this country, 
the Privy Council, after grave argument and mature deliber tion, has published 
to the world, as its solemn opinion, that regulations which have utterly anni- 
hilated the liverty of the press in India, and placed it at the beck and eall of 
evei y Governor-General, are not repuguant to the law of England. (Hear, hear.) 
Though Mr. Buckingham was unsuccessful in his appeal to the Privy Couueil, 
it arose not from any want of exertion, or talent, or sacrifice of property, on 
his part to bring it to a favourable issue. I must confess I was surprised to 
find that the greut question before the Privy Council was so little attended to 
by the country at large. I have always observed, in the course of my reading, 
that when any attack was meditated on the liberty of the press in this country, 
the cry of alarm resounded from shore to shore. In this instance, however, 
the alarm raised by Mr. Buckingham fell dead, and not an echo was heard. But 
if we have not the manliness to stand forward, as Mr. Buckingham has done, to 
oppose this gross stretch of power, atleast let us repair the misfortunes which 
he has suffered for his superior houesty, courage, and zeal. ‘* If,”’ as one of our 
wisest monarchs said, ** we are not honest ourselves, let us admire honesty 
in others.’? No man better knows tbe constitutional history of this countiy 
than our Noble Chairman ; and no man has a better hereditary right to th t 
knowledge. (Applause.) His Lordship will no doubt recollect that when a 
question connected with the liberty of the press was argued before Lord Cam- 
den, (whom I will take the liberty of calling the great Lord Camden, notwith- 
standing that he was a lawyer), his Lordship commented upon the opinion de- 
livered by the twelve judges in the infamous reign of Charles II., whose 
opinion was such as any twelve judges would give in such times, namely, 
‘* that the crown had a right to control the press’’—and that that decision 
had become only a matter of curiosity. ‘* Keep a thing seven years,’’ says an 
old prover», ‘* and it will come again into fashion."’ And here indeed is an 
illustration. But is it not extraordinary that tho’ only afew years since Lord 
Camden had pronounced those bar) arous maxims as fit only to be placed on the 
sheives of a museum as curiosities, they should now have become the governing 
principle of one of our highest tribunals. ‘* The mother of mischief is no 
bi ger than a midge’s wing’’ says another proverb. A cloud no larger than 
my hand is now seen in the East, how long it may be before it spreads over 
the whole of our politic] horizon, I will not pretend to determine ; but this 
I know, that it is pregnant with danger, and ought to rouse us to prepare against 
the coming storm. In conclusion, I trust, that the British public will not be 
slow in discharging the debt of gratitude to Mr. Buckingham: and that we 
shall see the community of India and of England cordially unite to rescue him 
from destiuction. (Continued applause.) 


The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


Mr. Hume.—Before the next resolution is reat, T will state the progress 
which has already been made in the subscription which is now inserted, 

{The hon. Gentleman then read a list of subscriptions already received, 
which will appear at the close of the proceedings, where a complete list will 
be given of the whole. } 


Mr. D. Kinnairp.—I think it necessary to state that these contributions 
were not meant to be made known to the world. They were made at a time 
when no idea was entertained that it would be necessary to make an appeal to 
the public on Mr. Buckingham's behalf. This subscription was made for the 
purpose of staving off the evil day, until Mr. Buckingham obtained justice 
from the quarters whence he had a right to expect it. But now that the con- 
stitu'ed authorit'es have refused to do that which they ought to have done, it 
has been thought right to make an appeal to others on his behalf. The public 
in general cannot, of course, be expec ed to shape the amount of their contri- 
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butions by those which have been réad; but as the smallest subscriptions 
will help to swell the general amount, they will be equally acceptable. ‘The 
sum of £5,000 will, I believe, enable Mr. Buckingham to meet all those en- 
gagemenis into which he had en‘ered, under the idea that the property which 
he left in India was perfectly secure ; and w thout this sum be raised, those 
engagements cannot be fulfilled ; and the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ to which Mr. 
Buckingham has devoted his time, and labours, and money, with a zeal which 
does him honour, must fa!l to the ground. (Hear, hear.) 


Sir Cuarzes Forses.—In rising to propose the second resolution, I beg, in 
the first place, to return my thanks to Mr. Kinnaird for the very proper manner 
in which he has explained the circumstances under which the subseripiion 
al. eady ra sed was entered into. ‘The money which I have subscribed for my- 
self and for others, who will, I have no doubt, readily approve of what I have 
done, was paid without any reference to the present meeting, or any idea of 
having the transaction made public. On this occasion, however, it is only 
necessary for me to refer te what I have already done, to show what opinion 
I entertain of Mr. Buck ngham's conduct and character. (Applause.) I cer- 
tainly should not have set down my name as a subscriber in favour of any 
man of whose conduct and character I did not entertain the highest opinion. 
Mr. Buckingham, when he came to this country, brought with him letters of 
recommendation from Mr. John Palmer, a gentleman well known to all con- 
nected with India, than whom a more honourable or humane nan does not 
exist. I have found that Mr. Buckingham has, ever since his arrival, acted up 
to the character which Mr. Palmer gave him. The more I have seen of Mr. 
Buckingham, the more highly I think of his character and talents. A more 
humane man than he is, does not, to my knowledge, exist ; and there are per- 
sous present who can testify that he has afforded relief to others at a time 
when he has been very much in want himself. (Hear, hear.) Ido not wish 
to enter upon the general question, which has been so ably treated by the 
previous speakers, particulaily as my opinions with respect to the liberty of 
the press do not entirely accord with theirs. IT wish, on all occasions, to be 
understood as not going the length of advocating the unrestrained liberty of 
the press in India. (Hear, hear.) This is a most important question, and re- 
quires serious consideration. I am not yet prepared to say how far the liberty 
of the press in India might prove beneficial or injurious. Thus much, how- 
eve , I am ready to avow, that the press, as it exists on its present footing in 
India, is most disgraceful. (Loud applause.) I would infinitely rather have 
the press put down al ogether, than that it should exist in its present shape, 
as an instrument of tyranny and oppression—open only to the praise of Go- 
vernment, and shut against the just complaints of indivi uals. (Cheers.) 

The worthy Baronet concluded with moving the following resolution : 

That Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, Lombard-street, and Messrs. Ran- 
som and Co. Pall Mall East, having signi'ed their readiness to receive, at 
their respec'ive banking-houses, the subscriptions of the public to this bene- 
volent object, the following Gentlemen be appointed to act as a Committee 
to carry the necessary measures into execution ; 


Hon. Douglas Kinnaird M. D. Hill, Esq. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. John Bowring Esq. 
John Stewart, Esq. M. T. Bains, Esq. 
E. B. Lewin, Esq. Captain Maxfield 
Joseph Hume, Esq. J. T. Rutt, Esq. 
Hon. Leicester Stanhope Dr. J. B. Gilchrist. 


Sir John Doyle, Bart. 

Sir Joun Doyie.—I had no intention of trespassing on the attention of the 
meeting when I entered the room, and I rise now only for the purpose of se- 
conding the motion of my honourable Friend. As I agree entirely wi h all 
that has fallen so eloquently from the gentlemen who have preceded me, it is 
the less necessary that I should occupy much of the time of the meeting. As 
a Proprietor of India Stock, however, and having heard all that has been said 
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for and against Mr. Buckingham at the India House, T may be excused for al- 
luding to one circumstance. I understand that one of the stropgest arguments 
relied on in another place (‘he House of Commons) against Mr. Buckingham, 
was, that on his last appeal to the Court of Proprietors, the majority decided 
agains! him. Fortunately for your Lordship, you have little or nothing to do 
with that Court ; for my sins, [ have had a good deal to do with i’. (A laugh.) 
When it is s:ated that ‘he majority of the Court of Proprietors decided against 
the just claims of Mr. Buckingham, all that should be understood is, that the 
two gentlemen filling the chairs in that Court, and therefure technically called 
‘*the chairs,’’ had decided against them. ( Applause.) Every body, who had oc- 
casion to address that respeciable Court, must know that all argument or iea- 
son was of no avail, if these same two pieces of wood, these two wooden 
machines called Chairs, think fit to decide against it. (Applause and laughter.) 
It is not that there are not many individuals of respectable and amiable cha- 
racer and ability belonging to the Court in question, but it happens, some how 
or other, that all gr at bodies are moved by oratory. Now ihere is scarcely 
any thing more eloquent than a cadetship ; but the arguments of a writersh p 
are wholly irresistibe. (Cheers and laughter.) This may, perhaps, account 
for the majority which the Court presented avainst Mr. Buckingham’s claim. 
There is another peculiar circumstance attending this Court all public 
meetings usually diminish in numbers in proport on to the length of time 
occupied in the discussion ; but the contrary is the cise with this Court. 
Towards the close of the debates, the Court is always favoured with an in- 
flux of gentlemen, who never, on any occasion, take any other p rt in the 
proceedings except voting; and it is the business of these mutes to 
strangle the debate with their silent votes. I took no part in the last debate 
at the Indi. House respecting Mr. Buckingham, because I saw that all the 
eloquence and a ility of my friends were of no avail, and that I should stand no 
chance against the votes of my mute friends. Th» only argument, if argu- 
ment it could be called, which was used on that occasion against Mr. Buck- 
ingham, was, that the Government did right in sending him from India. That, 
however, is not the question. Taking it for granted that the Government act- 
ed properly in sending him away, the thing which is complained of is the 
destruction of his property in his absence. No person knows better than our 
noble Ch irman, that, according to the law of England, no man should be 
punished twice for the same offence. It appears to be one of the strongest 
points in Mr. Buckingham’s favour, that the offence for which he was punished, 
not by his being sent from India, but by having his property destroyed; was 
committed by deputy, he himself being in this country at the time. Why, 
because a person in India does a wrong thing, (which, however, he could 
hardly suppose it to be, since it was only the re-publication of the opinions of 
his gallant friend, Colonel St nhope,) another man in th's country should be 
punished, by the total destruction of his property, I cannot understand. The 
gentleman who opened the debate against Mr. Buckingham at the India House 
said, that it was for his sins in India he was punished ; but the argument of the 
speaker who followed him was not that Mr. Buckingham had done wrong in 
India, but that he had done wrong in England, by persevering in his appeals 
to the Court of Proprietors for justice. This puts me in mind of the school- 
master who flogged the boy till he made him cry, and then flogged him for 
erying. (Laughter and applause.) I heartily second the resolution of my 
honourable friend, whose character is a sufficient guarantee that the cause 
which he advocates is honest and honourable. (Cheers). 


Mr. Rutr.—I feel a strong desire to express to th’s meeting, which T am 
happy to see so numerous and respectable, the opinion whch I entertain of 
Mr. Buckingham. I had the pleasure of being introduced to his acquaintance 
by the Hon. Colonel Stanhope, to whom I feel greatly indebted for the pleasure 
I have derived from that circumstance. When I knew the nature of his va- 
luable work, I fe!t disposed to offer him my occasional assistance ; and nothing 
caa be more gratifying to me than the opportunity I have thus enjoyed of ap- 
pearing sometimes in the pages ofthe ‘Oriental Herald.’ I consider that work 
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to be of great importance, whether as regards the interests of England, or of 
that vast empire, to which it has been truly said this country owes a heavy 
debt for misgovernmeat. With respect to Mr. Buckingham’s characier, I 
have always found him to be a man of most amiable disposition, not desirous 
to excite animosity, but, in return for the ‘ evil’? whch he has suffered, 
doing all the ‘* good’’ in his power, by using his talents for the information 
and benefit of mankind, and on all occasions anxious to promote ‘* peace on 
earth, and good will among men.’’ (Applause.) 


Dr. Gitcurist.—I consider that Mr. Buckingham des rves support 0» pub- 
Ve grounds, leaving the merits of his private character out of the questio). 
His private character has been established upon such a satisfactory foundation 
that [ shall turn from it to dwell upon his public character. I shall be sorry, 
if, in cousequence either of what passes here this day, or of the subscriptions 
wh'ch I trust w ll emanate from it, this vital subject shall be lost sight of by 
Parliamest. I hope that the eusuing Parli:ment will take it up with the care 
wh ch it deserves, and that they will not abandon it till they have probed it 
to the bottom. (Hear.) The evideace has not been completed within this 
session, in consequeuce of the dissolution of Parliament. The Committee, as 
I am informed, would not permit the examination of all the wituesses who 
were ready to have beea brought forward, and the witaesses who were not 
examined are exactly those who would furnish the most damaing testimony as 
to the motives of Mr. Buckingham’s persecutors. Your Lordship knows 


Lord Jonn Russevt.—l! would request the worthy gentleman to abstain 
from the topic, which he now seems about to discuss. 1 need not mention to 
him the reasous why it would be improper for me to take any part in such a 
dscussion. (Hear.) 

Dr. Gitcurist.—In deference to the noble Lord, I will waive that subject, 
as I am happy ia following the able and gallaut geaeral, who favoured us 
with so good humoured a speech, and euatertain strong hope that I shall say 
nothi.g calculated to disturb that infusion of good temper which he has cast 
in amoag us. I consider England, my Lord, to be ia a state of danger, so far 
as the liberty of the press is concerued. From Iadia to England, by the 

tape of Good, Hope, which, from recent proceedings, I should rather call 
the Cape of Desp.ir, and from Sydney to England by Cape Horn, there has 
been a geveral insurrect'on on the part of the Government against the liberty 
of the press. (Hear, hear.) Whea oppression begins ut a distance from the 
seat of governmeut, those who reside at the ceutre are not alarmed. The 
individuals, however, who joia wisdom to the love which they bear their 
country, will, whea they see despotism stalking abroad in its fore’gn depen- 
dene’es, and directing all its virulence gainst the press, feel convinced that 
its ravages will soon be made nearer home, and will therefore think it more 
fitti:g to strike the mois er down, whilst he is busy at the extremities, than 
to defer the blow, till he is tugging at their heart. Despotism, I must also 
remark, is most detrimeatal to mankiad, when it is wielded by good men. 
When it is ia the hands of villains, it is so odious in i'self that hope arises 
even out of the excess of despair; for baneful as it is, it s'ill carries its anti- 
dote along with it. Apply this remark to the cas» of the press in India; and 
if you do so, I think that you cannot ut agree with the honourable Baronet, 
who told you that it would be beiter, for the interests of India and of England 
to have no press at all, than to have it ia the degraded condition ia which it 
now suffers existesce in our Indian empire. (Jiear, hear.) 1am sorry to say 
that, instead of being applied to noble and beneficial purposes, it is perverted 
to purposes the most disgusting and the most dangerous, for it blackens the 
notives and calumuiates the character of every good man, who is honest 
enough and bold enough to tell the constituted authorities that they are doing 
wrong. (Hear.) Unfortunately, he who tells this unpalatable truth to the 
powers that be, is immediately set down as a wretched reptile, and every 
man in office places his foot on his neck to crush him to the ground. If 
then we do not show our sympathy for Mr. Buckingham upon the present 
occasion, we may depend upon it that the evil, under which he has suffered, 
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will soon become too powerful for us to withstand. If, however, we show to 
the colonies, vy our sympathy for Mr. Buckiogham, that there is a strong feel- 
ing in Eagland on behalf of the liberiy of the colonial press; those, whu 
seek to crush it, will take the warning, which they say they gave to Mr. 
B:ckingham, aud we shall hear no more of th s species of oppression, which, 
at this moment, appears to have been exercised at one and the same time, in 
three or four parts of our distant colonies. (Hear, hear.) I cannot help 
observing that it will be a gieat pity, if we suffer this meeting to separaie 
without carrying along with it those feelings which the honourable and gallant 
ge.eral eideavoured to iufuss into our minds, I thank him heartily for the 
speech which he so eloquently addressed to us. At the sume time I cannot 
but notice the able aud perspicuous man.er, in which the two speakers, who 
gave us a detailed account of these transactio s, expressed themselves. 
must also thank my able friend near me (Mr. Hill) for the ma. liness which he 
displayed in the remarks he offered to our cons deration. ‘There was so much 
warmth of heart about them, there was such an honest plaianess in their style, 
theie was such an uncompromising straightforwarduess in every syllable that 
he uttered, that I never should have suspected him of being a lawyer. (Hear, 
and a laugh.) 1 think that the honouratle and gailant general, in telliug 
you that the proprietors of East India Stock were governed by two chairs, 
told you the plain truth; but that would not be so bad, if there were not 
leadeu heads ia Leadenhall. (A laugh.) Ifthe proprietors, who are preseat 
at the general courts, will no © stand up for the rights of the proprietors, who 
are absent, they will soon be reduced to mere cyphers ; they will meet for 
no other purpose than to register the ac s of the Cour of D-rectors, and their 
debates aud their meetings will be locked upon as mere farces. I will men- 
tioa one fact to show how far they are sunk already. We were lately called 
upon at the East India House, to give a vote on a mass of papers, ef which 
we knew nothiag, except from the hurried manner in which they were read 
over to us by the clerk. Now, when the executive body presumes to tell the 
deliberative body that it must decide without deliberation, all check upoa the 
two chairs is lost eatirely ; and unless some new, and some betier blood be 
infused among us, we shall be as badly off for a representation of our senti- 
me its as those who now live under the legal jurisd ction of Lodia. I gay under 
the legal jurisd'ction, for it often happens that what is legal is not just. Many 
Acts of Parliame.t, sanctiouing gross enormities, have been legal enough ; 
but the repeal of them, which the good seuse of the people of Eagland ia- 
sisted upoa, proved, that though they might he legal, they couid never con- 
sider them as just. I shal! intrude no loager upon the meeting, except to 
thank it for the patience with which it has listened to my remaks. 


Mr. J. B. Lewin.—I can assure the meeting that it is not my intention to tres- 
pass upon its patience at any length at this late hour of the day ; but there are 
one or two remarks, which I feel it necessary to press upon its attention. I 
recollect that it wus a saying of aman, whom you all must revere, I mean 
Joha Locke, the great champion of English liberty—that ‘* where law ends 
tyranny begins.”” In the case of Mr. Buckingham this adage has received a 
striking illustration. For, whoever investigates Mr. Buckingham’s case, from 
the commencement to the close, will see in it nothing like law, the measure 
of justice, nothing like legal prosecution, nothing like any intelligible delin 
quency. He will see in it, however, that which has always been consi.iered 
an attribute of the Judges of Hell—execution without trial. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
I therefore say, that the adage of Locke has received, on this occasion, an 
illustration most unfortunately apposite. But in addressing an assembly of 
Englishmen, met for the benevolent object which has this day brought you 
together in this room, I am not depressed by the recollection of that cireum- 
stance ; for I also recollect, that where tyranny begins in England, there the 
story is by no means at an end. (Applause.) I hope that this observation 
will be completely verified in the present case; for never yet has there been 
an instance, or, if there has, I am igiorant of it, in which an individual, who 
performed his duty fairly to the pub.ic, by sta.dirg manfully in the bveach, 
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when the rights of the public were invaded,—-who risked his all, and that all 
not a little, in upholding the principles of freedom, who spurned every con- 
sideration of danger in a firm reliance on his own consciousness of acting 
rightly,—never, I repeat, has there been an instance, in which the English 
nation has not started forwaid to give a substantial indemnity, as far as money 
coul . do so, to such as individual, for the injuries he may have sustained, and 
to give h m an indemnity still more precious to his heait,—namely, its un- 
bought suffrage and testimony as to the value of his conduct. (Applause.) I 
wll not weary you with going into a dissertation on the private and p.blic 
merits of Mr. Buckingham. On that point I believe that we are all agreed ; 
the only difference between us, if any difference there be, is as to the point, 
whether any public man could have braved better than he has braved the par- 
ticular difficulties of h’s situation. The question before you, which, in point 
of fact, I believe to be no question at all, is this, Do you not yearn with 
sympathy towards a man, whose private conduct has been admitted on all 
hands (for what Mr. Buckingham has done, has not been done n a corner) 
to be entiely fiee from reproach, aud whose public conduct, though open 
and manly in the extreme, has been productive to him of nothing but suffering 
and disappointment? (Applause.) Mr. Buckingham ; has done well, and has 
suffered w.ll for your sake ; be it yours to provide that he is also indemnified 
well for the losses he has sustained. If ever man deserved the support of his 
fellow countiymen, it is Mr. Buckingham, and with that conviction upon my 
mind, I take my leave of you all for the present. (Hear, hear.) 


Captain Maxrieip.—ln rising, my Lord, to address you at this late hour, 
I can assure you that it is not my intention to trespass long either upon your 
attention or upon that of the respectable meeting whom I see before me. I 
rise to mention a fact, which, as it is known to me alone, it would be unjust 
to Mr. Pnckingham to withhold from the knowledge of the present meeting. 
It will perhaps be supposed, by those, who may read the description of our 
proceedings to d y, that it is only the original friends of Mr. Buckingh m 
who are now assembled to support him. Now this, as [ shall prove to you, 
is by no means the case. I stand forward here to encourage the work in which 
you are engaged, from a belief that Mr. Buckingham as not only been injured 
ia this cquntry but also in Calcutta. It was that belief, which first attracted my 
sympathy to him, and made me determine to bestow upon him all the little pa- 
tronage which wasin my power. I had originally interests diametrically op- 
posed to those of Mr. Buckingham; for I had several shares in a newspaper 
established at Calcutta, before Mr. Buckingham arrived there. As a news- 
paper proprietor, I could not view his arrival in the same field with myself 
with any great sat’sfaction, and you will credit that assertion, when I tell you 
further that the paper which he established excelled, and ultimately ruined, 
all the papers which existed previously to it. The exertions, which Mr. 
Buckingham made in behalf of his paper, so far reduced the value of mine that 
I quitted it; and after I quitted it and ceased to write for it, no dividend ever took 
place. You will see from this statement that so far as my pecuniary interests 
are concerned, I have no great reason to be satisfied with Mr. Buckiugham. 
I afterwards wrote for some other papers. Mr. Buckingham, I must now tell 
you, had inserted in his paper a correspondence under the signature of ‘‘ Sain 
Sobersides,’’ in which he attacked our Indian Government, and compared it 
with th t of Batavia. I felt that the Government was unfairly treated by that 
comparison, and I stated so in another paper. I there entered into a full de- 
fence of the Government, and, strange as you may suppose it, Mr. Buckingham 
inserted in his next number those paragraphs in my letter which were the 
most fl tttering to the Government. { mention this circumstance to convince 
you that Mr. Buckingham was not, as has been stated, the general calumniator 
and abuser of every measure which emanated from Government. I found out, 
however, shortly afterwards, that the writing in any paper made the writer 
obnoxious to the ruling powers, and I learned, in a very little time, that even 
I, who had defended them, was marked out for one of their victims. I went 
from Calcutta to Madras, and, whilst there, staid with the Secretary to Go- 
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vernment who happened to be an old and intimate acquaintance of mine. In 
the course of conversation he said to me, ‘*‘ | wonder who was the author ef 
the defence of the Government inserted in such a paper,’’ mentioning its name, 
** for [ see that Buckingham has republished it.’’ I replied to him, ** you need 
not wonder long—for I can tell you ;’’ and in confidence I told him that I was 
the author of it. He said to me in return, ‘‘ Lam concerned to hear it—for 
you are supposed to be just in the opposite seale ; I am sorry, very sorry for 
it—for you have been a considerale sufferer in consequence of the mistake 
which has prevailed as to your principles.’’ Shortly afterwards I returned 
back to Calcutta, and then I received a communicat on from those in authority, 
that if { wished to enter into any commercial speculation, | should have the 
advantage of all the patronage of Government. I refused the patronage, be- 
cause I could not accede to the terms which I knew were tacitly connected 
with it. I saw that Mr. Buckingham was proscribed, because he dared to 
think, feel, and write like an Englishman. I saw that all his friends were in a 
similar situation; and I likewise saw that the taking in of his paper was an 
offence, in the eyes of Government, l'kely to deprive the otfender of his place 
under it, on the first plausible opportunity that occurred for doing so. From 
that moment I began to write in Mr. Buckingham’s paper ; and I will say that, 
during the time that I was acquainted with it, I never read any thing in it, 
which was not fair and gentlemanly, or any discussion that was not c.lm and 
temperate. It contained the arguments on both sides of every question, wh ch 
other papers generally refused to insert. Yet, notwithstanding this, the offi- 
cers of Government discoureged the circulation of it by every means in their 
power. I mention this fact to you, Gentlemen, because I think it fair, that, 
as you have been told that Mr. Buckingham had repeated warnings from the 
Government as to the course wh:ch he was pursuing and as to that which he 
ought to pursue, you should also be told that Mr. Buckingham had also re- 
peated goadings from it, goadings, which he could not fail to feel, and to feel 
bitterly. (Hear, hear). I before told you that the Government discouraged, 
by every means in their power, the taking in of his paper; will you believe 
me, when I tell you, that it was even offended at individuals reading it ? 
Many however, who did not dare to take it in openly, read it by stealth, bor- 
rowing it in private from such of their friends as were possessed of stronger 
moral courage. By this statement you will see, that long before the'Gove:n- 
ment prosecuted Mr. Buckingham openly, as in the case of the six secretaries, 
where they failed most lamentably, they had instituted against him a private 
and scarcely less detiimental system of persecution. I rose to make this fact 
known to you, and having done so, I shall take my leave, but not without 
wishing success to the exertions in which we are all engaged at present in sup- 
port of Mr. Buckingham. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bowrine next addressed the meeting.—I sympathize sincerely, said he, 
in all the feelings which have been so well expressed by the speakers who have 
preceded me, and so strongly re-echoed by the respectable meeting to whom they 
were expressed. I am glad that I can bear my testimony thus pu' Licly to Mr. 
Buckingham’s excellent character, to his great activity of mind, to his un- 
wearied, industry and to his unceasing perseverance in every course which is 
wise and liberal. (Loud applause.) I leave those topics, however, without 
further remark, because Mr. Buckingham’s merits are too well known to you 
to require any illustration. I approach to the subject of the persecution 
which he has endured, because I feel that some part of the shame, which is 
wholly due to his unprinciplgd persecutors, will recoil back upon us, unless 
we, by our voices this day, cover with disgrace the oppressive measures by 
which he has been sacrificed. (Great applause.) I need not remind you that 
only onee xcuse has been offered for the bitter suiferings which have been in- 
flicted upon him ; sufferings, which have been most cruel in their effects, and 
for which the only apology that has been and that can be made, is, that they 
were not intended. If they were not intended, then I say we are bound to 
protect Mr. Buckingham against them ; and if they were intended, then I say 
that the despotism which crushed Mr, Buckingham is the more intolerably 
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cruel and the more incredibly flagitious. (Cheers.) Tt would be unbecoming 
in me, after what you have already heard, to say much on the sufferings, 
which Mr. Buckinghatn has undergone ; but this I must say, that I feel them 
keenly as they relate to Mr. Buckingham, and perhaps still more keenly as 
they relate to the Natives of India, for whom he made such generous exertions, 
(Cheers.) I rejoice, however, to see that sympathy is at last awakened to the 
rights an | feel ngs an: privileges of so many human beings. I rejoice, because 
it is calculated to lead to the better government of India, and because the 
friends of good government are likely to join the friends of England and of 
India in a common union, of which the result must be productive of a happy 
influence on the general prosperity of the empire. (Cheers.) 

Lorp Jonn Russett.—Before I put the question upon this resolution, I 
think it right to inform the meeting that I this morning received a note from 
Mr. Abercrombie, stating that he would attend here, if he could get from some 
business, in which he was then engaged. As he has not made his appearance 
amon * us, I conclude that he has been detained by it longer than he expected. 
Mr John Smith expressed also the same intention as Mr. Abercrombie ; and 
many other gentlemen, I know, would have been here, had they not been 
prevented by other business, which previously occupied them, and by the 
shortness of the notice of the meeting preventing their making arangements in 
time to attend it. 

Lorp Joun Russet then put the resolution to the vote, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr, Buckincnamu.—I should reproach myself, my Lord, for a want of 
respect to this numerous meeting, were I to continue any longer a silent spec- 
tator of its proceedings, without declaring the reasons which have induced 
me to yield to the solicitations of my friends, and to appear before them 
on the present occasion, You have heard detailed to you, gentlemen, by 
those who have taken the pains to make themselves masters of the facts, a 
history of the series of persecutions which I have undergone. I shall not re- 
turn to it, because [ think those facts speak sufficiently for themselves. There 
is, however, one hiatus in that history which I, and I alone, can supply, as to 
the motives which actuated me in those proceedings, which by some have 
been deemed to be erroneous, and by ot'ers, such as do honour to my cha- 
racter. When I first landed in Bengal, it was believed that discussion existed 
there on the same footing as it did in England. If I had not entertained such 
a belief, I should have considered it a degradation to quit the profession to 
which I then belonged—that of the sea,—to ally myself to a press which was 
in a stite of thraldom and slavery. In the course of my stay there, however, 
circumstances occurred, which led me to perceive that there was no fixed 
standard on which I could rely for my guidance; that discussion in India 
was regulated sometimes by the ‘aw, sometimes by the caprice of Govera- 
ment, sometimes by a mixture of both ; in fine, that prosecution, negociation, 
threats, and compulsion, were all resorted to by turns, to give to the press 
such a tone as the local Government wished it to adopt. It might with truth 
indeed be said, that the most capricious standard, which the mind of man could 
inveat, was not more cipricious than that by which I was required to act as 
the conductor ofa public journal. (Hear, hear.) I repeatedly said to the 
Government, ‘* Leave me not to such a changeable system ; give me a rule, 
which shall be binding upon others as well as upon myself; and by that rule 
Tam willing to stand.” (Hear, hear.) Umention this circumstance, gentlemen, 
not because [ think there is any peculiar merit in obeying the w shes of a 
Government, but because Tf hold that every man, so long as he receives pro- 
tection from a Government, is b und to follow its laws, whenever he knows 
whut those laws are. I consider it to be the most powerful apology for every 
thing that ft have done, that in no one instance can any contumacy or preme- 
ditated insult to Government be liid to my charge. Wh un I say this, I think 
it right to add, that I have the testimony of an individual to the correctness of 
my asser'ion, which all the world must deem decisive—I mean tbat of the 
Marquis of Hastings ; (cheers ;) testimony, which is so much the more honours 
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able to that illustrious nobleman, as he gave it, after the propriety of his own 
conduct had been submitted to discussion, in a letter to Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, 
which he has given that geatleman full liberty to make public. (Cheers.) With 
regard to all the varied proceedings between the Indian Government and my- 
self, I do not think it necessary to recapitulate them now ; I shall merely state 
that, in the interval which elapsed between the time of my receiving notice to 
quit India and my actual embarkation, being persuaded that the property 
which I had in Bengal was perfectly safe, though I was not present to super- 
intend and protect it, I left it there, paying thereby a great, but, as it turned 
out, an undeserved compliment to the Government which banished me, and 
saying publicly to them and to the world, ‘* Although you transport me, - 
without trial, on the authority of an Act of Parliament, your power to do 
which is no doubt legal, though in this instance, as I conceive, abused, yet I 
leave my property under the protection of the laws; for the reliance I have 
upon your justice is still sufficient to convince me that you will never take 
measures to injure and destroy it.’’ (Cheers.) Very frequent mention has been 
made of the spirit which actuated my behaviour, during the whole of these 
proceedings ; a few words will suffice to show the nature of this. A code of 
instructions, for the regulation of my paper, was left behind me, when I quitted 
India, and this has been produced in evidence before the Committee of the 
House of Commons ; a reference to this will show, that at the very moment, 
when the foot of Government was upon my neck,—at the very moment, when 
it had determined to crush me to the earth, and had even commenced the carry- 
ing of tliat determination into effect,—at that very moment, when it was natural 
tht [ should feel indignation, and when it would have been almost repreach to 
one’s manhood not to feel indignation, (cheers)—my directions were, that ail 
possible caution should be exercised towards the Government, and that no 
Studied offence should be given to either public bodies or individuals in the 
country, no matter whether they were my enemies or not. (Cheers.) Never- 
theless, it has come to my knowledge, since the perusal of the documents pro- 
duced from the India House before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
that the Government were, at that very moment, pursuing a series of measures 
towards me of the most treacherous description, which were followed up im- 
mediately after my departure, and which ended by bringing on me that cala- 
m ty with which all of you are now acquainted. As far as tam individu illy 
concerned, I will say, that if that calamity had fallen upon me, from the failure of 
any mercantile speculation, from the wreck of my ship, from the bankruptcy 
of correspondents, or from any other of those accidents to which men of 
business are liable, IE should have been the | st person in the world to have ° 
permitted any appeal for relief to have been made on my behalf to the British 
public. But what I have suffered has fallen upon me entirely because of my 
zeal and exertions in the cause of others rather than myself; and therefore I 
consent that they shall be asked to step forward to my relief. When I left 
India, indeed, and stated that it was my intention to lay my case before the Par- 
liament, the Privy Council, and other legitimate tribunals of my country, I 
was met with the taunt that the people of England would not trouble their 
heads at all about my grievances, as they took place in India. I replied that, 
wherever the sufferer was an individual whe had made the law the guide of 
his actions, and had only endeavourel to protect the rights of Englishmen in 
her distant dependencies, an appeal on his behalf to the people of England 
would never be made in vain. My prediction was laughed at then, and many 
individuals even now make it their boast that the people of England are too 
apathetic to listen to any such appeal. Their constant assertion is, that the 
people of England do not, and will not, interest themselves in the fate of their 
eountrymenin the colonies. Itrust, however, that the proceedings of thisday will 
show them they are mistaken ; for it s not my fate alone that you are now ¢alled 
upon to consider. An expression of indignation at the wrongs I have suffeied 
will be a pledge of sympathy and support to every one of your oppres ed 
countryme and fellow-subjects in the Fast. (Cheers.) There you have a 
large conquest, teeming with wealth, and life, and population, which only wants 
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a good government to produce an empire, not only unparalleled in extent, but 
also unparalleled in every thing which can adorn and dignify human nature. 
(Cheers.) 'The Natives of that empire have now no advocate permitted to plead 
for their rights and privileges on the spot, where it can be done with the greatest 
effect. But, though that advocacy has been removed to so distant a scene, I 
shall always recollect with pleasure that the best means of improving their 
condition occupied a larger space in the discussions, of which my paper was 
the medium, than any of the topics which are usually addressed to European 
readers. [I have the consolation of knowing, that, in consequence of my ex- 
ert ous on their behalf, [ bore away with me from India, when I qu tted it, the. 
regrets and the blessings of all the more intelligent part of the Native po- 
pulation,—an assertion which, if necessary, I can verify beyond all possibility 
of its being impugned. On my return to England, I might have resumed my 
original profession of the sea; for which, thank God, though my health has 
been so shattered by the sufferings of mind and body that I have undergone, 
I am not yet unfit; but having once set my hand to the plough in this great 
work of the regeneration of India, I should have been ashamed of myself, had [ 
turned back from it as soon as I found that there were difficulties in my path. 
Still, however, I am bound in honour to tell you, that had it not been for the 
kindness of some of the benevolent individuals who have this day addres ed 
you, my eiforts to promote the happiness of the Natives of India must, ere now, 
have been brought toa close. (Jiear, hear.) They have the merit, and let 
them enjoy the praise of having sustained in England the only publication de- 
voted to he advocacy of the rights of the Natives of India ; though I have no 
doubt that when this is known in that country, hundreds there w Il hasten 
with equal zeal to join them in this benevolent duty. (Cheers.) Here, 
however, we have arrived at a crisis. My whole fortune has been destroyed 
by those to whom I never did wrong, and I have made every possible appeal for 
_redress in a legal, a temperate, and a constitutional manner. It is not, there- 
fore, un'il every effort has failed, and the dissolution of Parliament has proved 
that my last hope was as delusive as all the former ones, that I have consented 
to allow th’s appeal to be made on my behalf to the people of England. Gen- 
tlemen, I thank you for the patient at:ention with which you have heard me. 
Ne ther my health nor my spirits are at this moment such as to make the task 
easy or agreeable to me: and though it has been said ‘+ that out of the ful- 
ness of the heart the mou h speaketh; *’ yet on this occasion, I feel that very 
fulness to operate more powerfully in fettering my expres ions, and must let 
the strength of my feelings plead for the eebleness of their utterance. (Cheers.) 


Sir Joun Doyte. I believe your Lordship has hitherto gone along with 
us in every th ng that has been done in this case. Whether I shall carry your 
Lordship along with me in the motion which | am now going to make, [ will 
not pretend to decide. But, gentlemen, you have all seen how his Lordship 
has presided over the proceedings of this meeting ; you have all seen the fair- 
ness, and temper, and freedom of discussion which his Lordship has promoted 
this day, I therefore think that if I propose a vote of thanks to his Lordship, 
I sh ll not be ina minority now, whatever I may have been during the greatest 
part of my public life. I confine myself wholly to what you have witnessed 
this day ; for though I could call your attention willingly to the general merits 
of the noble Lord, [ shall abstain from doing so on the present occasion. I 
move that the thanks of the meeting be given to Lord J. Russeil for his im- 
partial and amiable conduct in the chair. (Loud cheers.) 


The motion was put, seconded, and carried by acclamation unanimously 

Lorp Joun Russetyt. [thank the meeting for their kindness, and assure 
them that my exertions in this cause have been given with as gieat sincerity as 
zeal. 

The meeting dispersed about six o’clock. 
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The following is a copy of the Appeal recently forwarded to India, soliciting 
support from that quarter; but the urgent pressure of the embarrassments 
adverted to, and the great length of time that must necessarily elapse before 
any returns can be had from that distant country, renders the aid of the British 
community of the greatest importance ; and in the hope of obtaining their cor- 
dial and general co-operation to promote the speedy accomplishment of so 
de-irable an end, the statements it contains are accordingly submitted, as 
equally entitled to their considera‘ion : 


** To the European and Native Community of India. 


‘*'The case of Mr. Buckingham is too well known to every one in India to 
render avy details necess ry. His difficulties an! his distresses are undoubted 
and immineut. Do they me:it attention and relief? and if so, by what means 
can such be most readily and effectually givea ? 


* The history of his life seems to establish for him a powerful claim to re- 
spect and sympathy. from all who esieem perseveriag istegiity. But his ex- 
ertions, whea placed .y circumstances in a public character,—his los es. his 
suilerings, and his zeal in what he coasidered a public duty, give him a more 
especial claim on all his fellow-subiec's ia [ndia.—whethe: Native, A glo- 
lidian, or Enropean.—ia whose ca se, as he conceived it to be, he has made 
shipwreck of his forturxe ; and to whom he now turns an eye of hope for sym- 
pathy and relvef, iu the hour of his distress. 


** But there are circumstances in Mr. Buckingham’s recent conduct, which 
none can well kaow or duly appreciate, except such as have heen resident in 
England of late years. The testimony ef such persons may he of use to him 
at this crisis, and is the chief o ject of this address :—that testimony referring 
to matteis of fact, and leaving out of consideration opiuions on political ques- 
tions iavolved ia his protracted struggles. 


“ The fidelity with which Mr. Buckingham has adhered to what he honestly 
believed the good cause of Ladin imprevemeut, ever si.ce his return to 
England,—the perseverance manifested by him under discouragements that 
would have drivea many meo to despair,—the expenditure of the remains of his 
Indian siviags, in tryiag every legal channel of redress for public evils aud 
p:ivate wrongs,—and ihe purity of his private character, amidst his . ifficulties 
and embarrassments, are well known and 1ightly estimated by all unprejudiced 
mea. 


*“* The Un’ersigned, having had opportunities of witnessing the exercise of 
those virtues in the conduct of Mr. Bckingham, most readiiy bear testimony 
to them, as wellas to his present distresses: and on these groinds, they make 
this appeal to the commu.ity of LTadit.—of whatever rank, class, or condi- 
tion.—imploriig them to contribute, in the mode and measure best suited to 
their pesi ion, and most agreeable to their feetiugs, to the relief of a man on 
whom misfortune has fallea with so heavy a hand. and whose intentions are 
believed to have been eatirely pure and honest. The sebseri ers would faia 
hope, by this meins, to rescue him from impendixg destrve'ion, and restoe 
him to that p! ce ia society to which his habits aud acquirements entiile him. 


‘* The contributions of all who desi:e to promote this benevolent object, 
may be effected through ay house of busiacss is Caleutta. Madras, or Bom- 
by, by geatlemen directing their agents to transfer any specific sum frem 
their priva e accounts to the subscrip ion opened for the relief of Mr. B ck- 
ingham. There is no iateation to risk offence. in avy quarter, by the prblica- 
tion of names,—if. iudeed, offeace could be taken at the exhibition of good 
feelings towards the unfortunate :—But, by removing every possible ground 
of objecticn, the work of benevole.ce may be extended ; and while the relief 
will thus be more effectual, the satisfaction of contributing to this ead will be 
proportionally greater from that consideration.”* 


Oriental Herald, Vol, 10, M 
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Subscriptions for Mr, Buckingham. 








The original, of the foregoing Appeal, bears the signatures of the following 


noblemen aud gentlemen 


Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. M. P. 
John Smith, Esq. M. P. 
James Baiet’, Es}. 
Joho George Limoton. Esq M. P. 
William Babi: gion, Esq. M. D. 
“hemas Wilde, Esa. 
Tie Hon. Douglas Kinnaird 
Fdward Benjamia Lewin, Esq. 
Thomas Desmain, Esq. M. P. 
The Hon. Leicester Stanhope 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M. P. 
Gen. Sir Joho Doy'e, Bar'. G.C. B. 
Sir Javes Mackintosh, M. P. 
John or es, E $4. 
The Hon, W. Hamsay Maule, 
John Stewait, E S}. 
Lord Joho Russell, M. P. 
James Scarlett, Esq, M. P. 
J. Ashton Yates, Es}. 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M. P. 
The Rev. Robert Aspland 
John Cam Hobhouse, Es }. 
Joho Melvil'e, Fs. 
Fenry Brougham, Esq. M. P. 

ichard Gurney, Es}. 

Vim. Philip Honywood, Esq. M. P. 
Michael Riuce, Esq. 
John Williams, Esq. M. P. 
Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 
Fadward Ellice, Esq. M. P. 
Captain Maxfield 
The Hon. James Abercrombie, M. P. 


M. P. 


M. P. 





List OF SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 


S'rChas. Forbes Bart.,M.P. £500 0 
Ditto, for his Native Indian 
Friends . . 500 
Ditto, for John Palmer, Esq. iy 
Calcutta , " a 
James Young, Esq.., “Bengal . 
A Retired Indian Civilian. . 300 
The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird . 100 
John George Lambton, Esq., 
. 100 


M. P. 
The Hon, Leicester S! anhope 100 
John Stewart, Esq., of Bom- 
bay . 150 
Sir Francis Burdeté, Bart. M. P. 100 


Sir Henry Strachey, Bart.. . 100 
John Forbes, Esq. . . 50 
fir Alexander Johns‘on - 20 
Robert, Grahame, an: on 
Glasgow. . 100 
Witliam Rathbone, Esq., s of 
Liverpool. ; & 


J. Ashton Yates, Esq., ofdit'o 26 
A Retired Indian Officer . . 


ooo oc SES8090 Oo seoes 


50 








Lord Nugent, M. P. 

William Vizard, Esq. 

Colonel Torrens, R. M. F.R.S. 

Rowland Hill, Es}. 

The Hoa. C. H. Hutchinson, M. P. 
Walter Coulson, Esq. Gray's Lin 
Michael Angelo Tay or, Es:. M. P. 

Jchs Borthwick Gilchrist, Esq. LL. D. 

James laverarity, Fsq. 

Gen. SirR. = Fergusson, K.C.B. M.P. 

Fhe Rev. W. J. Fox 
Matihew Wood. F's7. M. P. 

Jeme: Maedonald, Es. 

James Gra tan, Esq. M. P. 

Mathew Pave: port Hill, Es3. 

James Leman, Esq. 

Sir Robert Wilson, M. P. 

Nicholas Hankey Smith, Esq. 

James Paterson, Esq. M.D. 

Joha Towell Rutt, Esq. 

Joba Bowring, Fs}. 

James Merrisor, !'s7. 

Henry Meiedi h Parker, Esq.—who 
adds, after biss guature, the follow- 
ing senteice:—*! Differicg eotirely 
frou: Mr Buckingham in pelities, but 
convinced that he is a sufferer for 
conscience-sake ; and, *y an ivter- 


couise of ten years, in Ludia and in 
Fuglaud, that he is un upright, ho- 
nourable, and excellent man.”’ . 
, 
d 
Reverend Robert Fellowes £50 0 
An Indian Friend 100 0 r 
James Morrison, Esq. . . 50 0 c 
An Indian Chaplain. . . 50 0 t 
James Cropper, Esq., of Liver- e 
pool . . 50 0 s 
Robert Benson, Esq. ; of ditto 60 0 a 
John Smith, Esq.,M.P... . 50 0 e 
James Barnett, ''sq.. 60 0 
Joseph Hume, Esq., M. P. 50 0 Pp 
Captain Maxfield. 25 0 li 
John Melville, Esq. 560 @ k 
Dr. J. B. Gilchrist . aed c 
FE. B. Lewin, Esq. . . . . 50 0 P 
J.C. Reminvton, Fsq. 25 0 re 
An Indian at home on leave . 5 0O 
Robert Rickards, Esq... . 100 @ 
J.T. Rutt, Esq, : .. - . .'-6 8 
John Millar, Fsq. . . . . 50 0 
SirR.C. Fergusson . . . 5 56 
A Bengal Officer. . . . . 100 0 : 
Alexander Young . . 2 0 be 
The Examiner Newspaper ~ 6 9 b 
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Two Indian Friends (through Thomas Wilkinson Esq. . £50 
Lord John Kusseli) . £109 0} A Fellow Suffeier fiom - 

M. D. Hill Esq. wee 2 2 i 6 O pression . 10 
Wm. Greig, City-road. . . 5 0} A Secret Friend . 2 
F. G. - | 1] Charles Fe:guson 1 
The Glo e and Traveller. . 20 0} Wm, Low. , 2 
T. L..H. - + + 10 O| A Voter aguiast Bankes 5 
T.W. Hill andSons . . . 20 0|H.T.P. 5 
Lori Joha Russell . . . 60 0] A Prop ietor of India Stock . 10 
A Pr + ietor of India Stock . 25 0; R. Dixon. , 2 
M. T. . & 214.8. £ Trelawney, Esq. 10 
ate. otCooke . . .. 5 0|W. Jackson om 
John Gordon. . . . . . 2 O|] An Enemy to Punishment 

Thomas Low . - « - |! O} without Trial . 7) 
James Ma lcolmson, Esq . + 10 10] J. Campbell 1 
Johan Henry Roveris . . . 1 1] Sie Gregory A. Lewin . 1 
Wm. Spelman Ayers . . . J O|A — ‘ 2 
Mrs. Campbell. te « 2 OE ; i 
Wm. Bennett. . .... 5 0 pan Green ] 
John Cheese . . . . . . 2 O} George Colvin 2 
J.T. Bennett. . . . . . & O} An Englishman l 





| 


James Wallace . . . . . 2 O/} Edward Brodie, Es}. Ve ersailles 10 
AleedssMan. ..:2.. J ° William Henry 
qd: Aa Seedoba «5 «2» & AlLady. . ‘tere 
Oif (not) wiih his head—a J. M. Tay lor, Esq. kt 
Sovereiga for Buckingham O|H. uv. P. ah oe 


oe 


0 | J. Macki: tosh” ° 
0) = Officer's Widow . 


5 

E. C. Macnaghten Es4. 5 
ocean 

rer ae ee | 
i Os a 

3 

5 


l 
10 
A Newspaper Proprietor . 5 
B. P. Te inant, Es4. ‘ 2 
An Enemy to Monopoly ~~ ‘A Friend . . 
P.M. Wyoch Es}... . . 20 S. Wakefield . 
. 2 Capt. Eastwick 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 


0 
0) 
0) 
R. Thomas 9 
0, Col. Hutchinson . 
0} 
0 
0 
( 


A Friond of Free Discussion . 
Joha Williams salted 


1 
Gea ral Sir John Doyle, Bari. 10 
Joha Brown ‘ 


P. B. PS Be ‘ 
Lord Kinnaird 0 nln Pi 


Cwoecoocowococeocececeoew SS osoeScoSocOSOS SO 


David James . : 
An Enemy to Op; ression . 


Tt will be seen that the contributions already received for Mr Buckingham’s 
re‘ief, have been su ficiently liceral to mark the high sense enter ai. ed of hs 
character and wrongs by the benevolent contri utors. But, as it is desired 
that the subscription should be in every sense of the word a publie ove, and 
emoprace all ranks and classes of society, whether iv India or id England, the 
smallest sums will be cheerfully received, with a view to mark the exteus ve 
and general sympathy which it is considered that this case is calculated to 
excite in every tru'y English bosom. 

Subseiiptions will be received by all the agency houses in India; by the 
princi, al bankers in Eogland ; by most of the large booksellers ; at the leading 
literary and other clabs ; and by the editors of all the pulic journals i in the 
kiagdom ; of each of whom it is reques'ed, that all sums received on this ae- 
count may be remitted to Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, M insion-house 
Place ; Messrs. Ransom aud Co., Pall-mall East; or to the Committee for 
relief of Mr Buckingham, at the Thatched House Tav ern, St. James’s. 


(signed) LEICESTER STANHOPE, Secretary. 
Committee Room, London, June 1826. 


*,* As this Subscription will be kept open a sufficient time to admit of in- 
cluding the returns from the country, and even from India, a faithful report 
will be made from time to time, of the additional sums which m-y be trans- 
mitted by Subscribers, who, from distange or any other causes, have not yet 
had time or opportunity to contribute their aid towards its object. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India House, June 21. 
Tis day a Quarterly General Court of Proprietors was held. 
Burmese War. 


The Chairman (Sir George Robinson) took his seat at 12 o'clock, and the 
Minutes of the proceedings of the last Court having been read, 

Col STannoPE rose to speak, but— 

The CyairMAN said, that if the hon. Proprietor rose for the purpose of 
bringing forward the motion, of which he had given notice, he begged leave 
to inform him that the present was not the proper time for doing so. The 
hon. Proprietor would have an opportunity of bringing forward his motion 
after the business which the Court had been specially summoned to attend to 
was disposed of. 

Col. Stannope said, he merely wished to ask a question, namely, whether 
any official accounts of the renewal of the war with the Burmese had been re- 
ceived from India, and whether the statements recently made to that effect 
were true? 

The Cuarrman.—With respect to that part of the hon. Proprietor’s ques- 
tion, the object of which is to ascertain whether any official accounts of the 
renewal of hostilities with the Burmese have been received by the Court of 
Directors, I can answer in the negative. No such accounts have been re- 
ceived. At the same time, I entertain not the least doubt of the fact, because 
the statement is contained in a letter from Sir James Brisbane to the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty. 

The CuarrMan then stated, that certain papers, which had been presented 
to Parliament since the last General Court, were now laid before the Court, 
agreeably to the by-laws. 

General THornTon asked, whether it was not usual to print the papers, for 
the information of the Proprietors ? 

The Cuarirman replied in the negative. 

Captain Maxriexp asked whether Proprietors were at liberty to take copies 
of the papers ? 

The CuarrMan replied, that any Proprietor might take copies if he pleased. 
The papers were ,u li: papers, to all intents and purposes. 

Dr. Gitcurist hoped that the papers would be accessible in the Pro- 
prietors’ room, if call :d for. 

The Cuainman.—Certainly. 

The Cierk then read the titles of the papers, and they were laid upon the 
table. 

Tue Divipenb. 

The CuarrMan informed the Court, that the Court of Directors, on the 20th 
of June, came to a resolution, recommending that the dividend on the Com- 
pany’s stock, from the 5th of January to the 5th of July, should be 5} per 
cent. He moved that the Court do confirm that resolution.—Carried unani- 
mously. 

By-Laws ComMITTEE. 

A Gentleman said, that in the absence of the Chairman of the Committee 
of By-laws, who was confined by indisposition, he was deputed to present the 
report of the Committee.—The report was laid upon the table. 

The CHarrMan said, that, in pursuance of the 6th section of the 3d chapter 
of the by-laws, it was the duty of the Court to appoint a new committee of 
fifteen to inspect the by-laws. He then proposed the following’ gentlemen as 
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members of the Committee: Humphrey Home, Esq.; the Hon. D. Kinnaird ; 
George Cumming, Esq. ; Patrick Heatley, Esq. ; Henry Smith, Esq. ; George 
Grote, Esq. ; David Lyon, Esq. 

General THorNTon.—Before you proceed further, Sir, I wish it could be 
ascertained how many times the gentlemen, who sat on this Committee last 
year, attended. If it should appear that any of them were in the habit of not 
attending, it would be better to appoint others in their place. In some places, 
I kuow, it is the custom to set down the number of times that a member at- 
tends the Committee to which he belongs. 

A Proprietor.—I do not recollect how many members may have been pre 
sent on pirticular occasions, but can undertake to say, that, in general, the 
attendance was very regular. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—-I take it for granted, that the statement of the hon. mem- 
ber is correct ; and therefore, if { should, on a future occasion, move that an 
entry should be made of the number of times the members may attend, those 
who are punctual in their attendance cannot be offended. I think it esseutial 
that some regulation should be adopted for securing the attendance of members. 
I will move, if I may be allowed to do so (for | am not well acquainted wi.h 
the forms here), that a register shall be kept of the attendance of the members 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Dixon.—I rise to order—I conceive that no motion of this nature can 
be made at the present moment. The hon. Member must give novice for a 
fu'ure day. I object altogether to the motion. I think it improper that the 
gentlemen should be treated like schoolboys, having «he hour at which they 
come in the morning marked ; it would be a dangerous precedent. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—I al ways understood that a General Court was assembled for 
general purposes, and that any Proprietor was at liberty to propose wiat he 
might thiak beneficial for the Company. I proceeded on that understanding ; 
but if it be not proper to make the motion which I described now, I will give 
notice for another day. Iam far from thinking my proposal objectionable. 
Men of business, instead of feeling any shame at having their proceedings 
watched, ought rather to glory in being found always at their posts. Allu 
sion has been made to schoolboys: the discipline of schoolboys was of adj 
vantage in youth, and might prove beneficial in old age. I do not, however, 
wish the hours of attendance to be remarked, but only the days. 

The Cuarrman.—l have, perhaps, been guilty of a little irregularity in 
suffering this conversation to go on; because, the proper mode of proceeding 
was to appoint the Committee, instead of allowing myself to be thus inter- 
rupted. At the same time, I am aware, that after the Committee shall be 
appointed, it is competent for any member of the Court to give notice of any 
motion he may think proper on the subject. I may, however, take this oppor- 
tunity of stating, that the fact before my eyes affords the best possible answer 
to the observations which have been made respecting the attendance of the 
members of this Committee. It consists of fifteen members, and at the present 
moment there are twelve in Court. (Hear.) I now beg leave to move 
that the following gentlemen, in addition to those I have before named, be 
appointed members of the Committee :—Robert Williams, Esq. ; Benjamin 
Barnard, Esq. ; Sir Henry Strachey, Bart. ; John Darby, Esq.; John Henry 
Tritton, Esq.; John Carstairs, Esq.; Richard Twining, Esq.; and Sir 
James Shaw, Bart. 

All the above gentlemen were unanimously elected. 

Tue SHIPPING SysTeM. 

The Cuarrman.—I have to acquaint the Court, that on the 10th and 24th 
ultimo, the Court of Directors resolved to engage several ships by private 
contract, which resolution I now lay before this Court agreeably to the by- 
laws. 

Dr. Grucurist.—I beg leave to observe, that the handsome explanation 
which the Chairman gave respecting the Committee of By-laws has completely 
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satisfied my mind, and I do not now wish to give any notice on the subject. 
When genilemen perform services gratuitously, we ought not to be too nice 
with respect to them. 

Captain MaxrigLp.—At an early period, I shall feel it my duty to submit 
a motion, touchiag that part of the 58 George IIL. which relates to the hi:ing 
of tonnage. That act seems, as it were, to have diiven us into a corner; it 
compels us to take up new ships if old ones should happen to be bunt, 
whether we need them or not, I beg leave to ask whether any ship has been 
taken up in consequence of the burning of the Royal George ? 

The Cuarrman.—I thought the hon. Propiietor would have been aware 
that no tonnage could be taken up this year to supply the deficiency occasioned 
by the Royal Geoige. In consequence of the increased demand. for teas 
duiag the last year, new tonnage has been taken up, iu order to bring an addi- 
tional quantiy to this country next year. 

Captain Maxrietp.—The evil which appears to me grow out of the Act of 
Parliament is this, that the owneis of a ship which may be burnt are at liberty 
to lay down another keel, which must be hired at the same rate of tonna:e as 
the former vessel, ‘et thit rate be ever so high. Suppose it should be found 
inconvenient to engage any more ships of 1200 tons, yet if a vessel of that 
desciipiion should ve burnt, the owners are allowed to lay down a keel of 
similar dimeasions, and the Company are obliged to hiie it. The e is also 
another part of the Act which I will take the liberty of remaking upon ; it is 
that respecting the Marine service— 


The Cuairman.—l beg to call the hon. Proprietor to order. When a 
Propiietor gives notice of a motion on any subject, it is q ite irregular to 
eater into a discussion on the merits of the case; the proper time for that is 
when the motion comes before the Court. We are not now competent to 
come to a decision, and discussion, therefore, at the present moment, is abso- 
lutely thiown away. 

Captain Maxrietp.—I was not going to dilate on the subject, but merely 
to observe that the Supreme Government was about to act illegally, from not 
adhe. ig strictly to the Act of the 58th George III. I will bring the subject 
before the Court on a future occasion. 

Captain Micuarit.—Tue TAnsore Commission. 

The Cuarrman stated, that the Court was made special, for the purpose of 
laying before the Proprietors, for their approbation, a Resolu'ion of the 
Court of Directors of the 3d inst., providing, that Captain Michael, of the 
Madras Establishment, upon his resigning the military service, in order that 
he may contiaue to act as Mahratt: Translator tothe anjore Commissioners 
in. England, in which capacity he receives a salary of £682: 10s. per annum, 
shall be « ranted, upon the terms and conditions therein stated, a continuance 
of that salary for life. And further providing, that whenever the period shall 
arrive, at which, if Captain Michael had continued in the Military Service, 
he would have succeeded to the command of a Regiment, and a share of Off- 
reckoniags, the said salary of £682: 10s. per annum, be increased, from that 
date, to £1,050 per annum for life. 

‘The CLerk read the resolution of the Court of Directors. 

The CuairMan moved, that the Court do approve of the resolution of the 
Court of Directors. 

Captain Maxrietp.—I beg to ask whether the business of the Carnatic 
Commission is completed ; and if not, what remaias unsettled, and how much 
has been accomplished within the last twelve months? It is, I understand, 
some time «ince the Commissioners in [adia completed their part of the busi- 
ness. I have been iifermed, that the time of the commissioners here has 
been much occupied with questions relative to the salaries of the servents of 
the late Nabob. It never was the intention of the Act under which they are 
appo'nted that such should be the case. ft was to settle the claims breught 
against the Nabob both by Euiopeans and Natives, that the Commissicners 
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were appointed, and not to adjust arrears of salaries. The Commission has 
been going on for many years at a large expense, and it is not unfair to ask 
therefore in what state the business is, and whether it is likely to be soon 
wound up. If there be any record in this house by which the pr. sent state of 
the business could be ascertained, it is desirable that we should know it. If 
the affair had got into Chancery, it might have been settled by this time. 


The Cuatrman.—The Court is in possession of information relative to the 
proceedings of the Commission. A report on the subject has been laid before 
the Court, and is accessible to the honourable Proprietor when he pleases to 
resort to it. Iknow that he will learn that the labouis of the Commissioners 
are not yet concluded. It may be necessary to state, that independently of 
the claims of large amount which were to be expected, claims of a minor de- 
scri tion have been brought under the consideration of the Commissioners, 
T am not aware that in the Act under which the Commissioners were appointed 
any distinction was made as to the description of debts to which they were to 
direct their attention. I believe that the whole of the Carnatic debts were 
referred to them, whether those deb’s were large orsmall in amount. [n jus- 
tice to the commissioners, I must state, that they have been extremely anxious 
to bring the commission to a close. (Hear.) In order to effect that o»ject they 
have suggested the propriety of admitting, without further inyuiry, a certain 
description of dest which is too small in amount to be worth investigation, 
inasmuch as the expense of doing so, would, in all probability. exceed the 
amount of debt. This is the present state of the busines, and I am certain 
and am sure the Court must feel that the Commissioners most axxiously de- 
sire to brisg it to a close as soon as possible: but whilst the Act remained 
in force every claimaiat was entitled to have his claims investigated and re- 
ported on. With respect to the Commissioners acting in [idia, it is also 
very much their wish that the Commis ion should be put an end to. The Act 
of Parliamext rendered it imp ra‘ive that the Commissioners there should be 
selected from the Bengal esta»lishme it aad not from the Madras, and therefore 
the offices were by no means objects of desire to persons of respectability 
and talent, because, on being appointed, they were separated from all their 
frieads and conaecsions. 

Mr. D:xon.—I beg to propose a question for the sake of information, for 
old as Tam, [am never ashamed to learn. he Resolu ion of the Ceurt of 
Directors p oposes, that a salary of £1000 shall be given to Captain Michael 
for life. Now it appears to me that this recommendation is improper, inds- 
much as the salary may last longer than the life of the Company. I sumit 
that it would be better to continue the salary during the pleasure of the 
Court ; and [am quite sure that no person, who conducts himself with pro- 
priety in any office under the Compaay, will ever feel any lack of liberality 
on their part. [am not disposed to call in ques ion the amount of the al- 
lowarce. and would not, for the world, say a word to isjure Captain Michael ; 
but [I wish to kiow whether the custom of the Court renders it imperative 
that the salary should be for life ? 

The Cuairman.—lIt certainly does not; but there is noth'ng new in the 
principle of ths grant. Pensions, when granted by this (ompany, are granted 
for life. With respect to the present case, it is founded on an agreement or 
stipulv'ion. Captain Michael was the enly person in this country competent 
to translate the Mihratta languige. The period of his furlough was nearly 
expired ; and it became absolutely necessary that he should give up his situa- 
tion of interpreter, in order to retain his hold of the service. It was not worth 
his while, for the cons‘deration of £652 a-year, (his salary as iaterpreter.) to 
relinquish the advantages which the military service held out to him. The 
first proposi‘ion which he made was, that, whilst h retaitied his situation of 
interpreter, he should continue to hold his rank in the army, with the piivi- 
lege of returning to India when his services here should no longer be re- 

uired. To this proposition there was.a decided objection on the part of the 
Cour of Directors; ar objection which I hope will always be entertained in 
every instance where such pretensions are put forth. I trust that no officer 
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will ever be permitted to remain in this country, and retain the advantages of 
the service abroad, to the prejudice, be it recollected, of the officers .here. 
(Hear, hear.) It was on that ground that Captain Michael's proposition was 
rejected. However, as the Company had need of the services of this gentle- 
man in this coun'ry, it was necesstry that the pecuniary part of the question 
should be considered. When it was evident that Captain Michae! must give 
up all c :ance of risiog in hs profess on, ii was only a far prepos tion on bis 
part, that this loss should be made vp to him. [t was, therefore, agreed, that 
when the period should arrive at which Captain Michael, if he ad remaiaed 
in the service, would have been placed in commaud of a regiment, his allow- 
ance should be increased to the extent proposed, in order that he might not 
be a sutferer by remaining in this country. As it was resolved to give this 
gentleman an income for life, it was stipulated that the Company should have 
his services in any other Oriental department that might be required. [am 
happy ‘o say that the Company has an opportunity of benefiting material’y by 
his serv ces at the college, duriug the time that he is not occupied wich the 
Ta jore commiss‘on. Oa the whole, the arrang. ment which has been made 
with Captain Michael, is one which I can safely and conscientiously recom- 
mend. (ear, hear.) 

Mr. Dixon.—I did not mean to call in question the propriety of the allow- 
ance. 

Dr. Giitcurist.—This is a subject with which I have some little acquaint- 
ance, and [ therefore may be allowed to make a few observations upon it. I 
am not one to find fault with the Directors for employing men of talent and 
iategrity in their service ; and so far am I from thi :khicg the sum proposed to 
be given to Captain Michael too much, that Iam of opinion it is hardly 
enough, considering the duties which he has to execute. If the Court of Di- 
rectors have stipulated, tha’, when C ptoin Michael is not eug ged with the 
Tanjore Commission, he shall go to the college, they have certainly got their 
peonyworth for their money ; and, as merchants, they have done sigh’. This 
gentleman, taking warnisg, perhaps, by the manner in which some lite. ary 
characters have been treated, has stood out, and made a prudent barg.in ; 
which, if I had dove, [ should have been in a very different situatien from that 
in which Tam placed. Iam glad to fiad that literary men are becoming 
worldly wise, that they look to what is to come by and by, and will not give 
their services till they receive what th y are worth. If I had pursued that 
course, my s tuation would have been very different ; but as for the pelf, I 
despise it. LI look rpon that, as compared with my name, ws trash, and un- 
worthy of my attention. [hope the preseut case will be an example for fu'we 
imitation, and that military men, oa their return to this country, will be em- 
ployed by the Company in he way for which their ‘alents may fit them. It 
appears to me singular, that ia the report respecting the Taajore Commission, 
not a syllable is said about the Mahratia language. I do not deny the utility 
of the languare. All the languages spoken in lidia are, I ‘hink, more useful 
than the dead. I should, howe er, te glad to know why he j ersons con- 
nected wi h the commission in India do no’ seud he translations ‘o ‘his coun ry 
rea y cur and diied. T[ do not fiad fault with he appointmeut: Cod forbid 
that f should. I am glad to see the Court of Directors behaving with liberality, 
though another person -han myself be the object of it. 

The mo‘ion appro ing of the resolution of the Court of Directors was then 
una.imously agreed to. 

Mepicat Scuoou ror Native Docrors 


The CrarrMan informed the Court that it was further made special, in pur- 
suance of the following requisi ioa: 
“To Joseru Dart, Esq., Secretary to the Hon. the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. 
‘* Sir.— We, the undersigned Proprietors of East India Stock, duly quali- 
fied, solicit you to lay before the Hon. the Court of Direciors of the United 
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East India Company the following motion, that it may be submitted,to the 
Court of Proprietors, at a General Court, which we request may be called for 
the purpose. 

‘* That it is strongly recommended by the Court of Proprietors, to their 
Executive Body at home, to encourage and support every ra ional attempt on 
the part of the Governments abroad to communicate useful knowledge amoig 
the whole of their B.ilish Indian subjects, moie es; ecially those branches of 
beneficial info:mation now taught at the Medical Schoo!, some yeais ago esia- 
blished ia Caleutta, by Marquis Hastings, and warmly countenanced by the 
present Governor-General, Lord Amherst, for instructicg the Nati e Doctors, 
attached to the Bengal army, in the modern art of surgery, and the exis ing 
practice of physic, includiag those indispensable sciences also, on which the 
successful application of medical art ultimately depend. 

** We have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘* Your very obedient Servants, 
‘* LEICESTER STANHOPE, James Parerson, M.D. 

Joun Bortuwick GILCHRIST, Witiiam TuorRNTon, 
Joun WILks, Josepu Hume, 

J. ADDINELL, R. Rickarps.”’ 
CHARLES FoRBES, 

‘* London, June, 1826.”’ 

Dr. G tonrist.—I think that my hon. friend Colonel Stanhope’s motion, 
should take precedence of mine, as it was fiist brought under the notice of the 
Court. Iam ready to give way to him, if I am, by the rules of the Court, per- 
miited to do so. 

The Cuairm+n.—By the ordinary practice of the Court, ihe motion of the 
learned Proprietor would take precedence, because the Court was made special 
with re-pect to it; but this practice is by no means imperative ; and if the 
learned Proprietor is disposed to give way to his hon. fiienc, I have no 
objection to the arrangement. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—I am always glad to yield to a gallant soldier 

Bombay Potice. 

Col. Strannore.—Thovgh I think that, in reason, I have aright to bring 
forward my motion first, I neveriheless feel much obliged to the learned Pro- 
prietor for voluntarily giving way to me, because I am not very well, and 
mich’, if I hid waited longer, been incapable of addressi:g the Court. 
I 1ise for the purpose of describing to the Court the shameful system 
of pelice which prevails at Bem!ay, and of calling on you, as goed men, 
to vindicate the laws of your country, and to protect the King’s su’ jects, 
in a distant part of the globe, from oppression. In ancient times, it was 
considered cne of the proudest duties of a Reman ciizen to defend 
the iights of distant colonies ; and I conceive, that, in these enlightened times, 
it caonot be less our duty to pursue the same straight forward and honoura' le 
path. IT will demonstrate to you that the police magistrates of Bombay have 
beea pursui.g a system of discretion, instead of law ; that they have been 
actiog illezally, by baui hing, by floggi g. by preventing men from obtai ing 
the wiit of habeas corpus, and by callicg on prisouers for large securities ; 
and I will then ask you to put an end to this system of club-law. I will, at 
the outset, endeavour to ‘give a slight sketch of the history of the police of 
Bombay. In the course of my address, I shall find it necessary to quote frem 
a very important charge to the Grand Jury of Bembay, by the Chief Justice, Sir 
Edw rd West. Ihave been fortunate enough to get an autheatic copy of 
this charge, with which Uh ve compared the report inthe - Oriental Herald,’ 
and find he latter perfectly cerrect. I will re da passage from Sir Edward 
V est’s charge, i: order to show that this police has always been actiog 
contrary to law. The history is chiefly borrowed from an official docu- 
meat, framed by Sir James Mackintosh, shortly befoie he quilted Bombay. 
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On the 19th day of July, 1779, the Grand Jury from the town and island 
of Bombay, presented one James Todd (then Lieutenant of police) as a public 
nuisance, and his office of police as of a most dangerous tendency; and 
earnestly recommended that it should be immediately abolished as fit only 
for a despotic government where a Bastile is at hand to enforce its authority. 
'} he office, however, was not abolished upon this presentment, but contisued 
in force duriag eleven years afterwards, when the same Todd was tried for 
corruption, and convicted, and the name of Lieutenant of police abolished. 


In the year 1794, the same office, and, strange to say, the same powers were 
vested in an officer denominated the Superintendent of police. A circumstance 
had previously occurred respecting the police of Beagal, which rendered, as 
Sir James Mackiatosh observed, this appointment still more ex raordinary. 
Immediately after the Act of 1773, the Governor-General had framed a 
system of police at Caleutta, agreeably to the provisions of that Act, estab- 
lishing a superiuteadeat of police with powers very cautiously limited, both 
respecting the maguitude of the crime aud the extent of the punishment, aud 
under the obligation of laying his preceedings before the Governor-General 
and the Chief Justice. Yet even this system, with such limi'ed powers, was 
soon complained of in the Supreme Court; it was publicly called a ‘‘ de- 
formity*’ by the excellent Sr William Jones ; and his Majesty was at length 
pleased to disallow it by warrant uoder his sign manual as inconsistent with 
the rights of his subjects. Eleven years after his late Majesty had given this 
signal proof of that hostility to despotism which becomes a British monarch 
of the house of Brunswick, continues Sir James Mackintosh, the very system 
which he had bee: graciously p'eased to annul was established at Bombay 
though in a more mischievous state ; Sir James Mackintosh proceeds to state 
his reasons for considering the system of police illegal, The summary con- 
victions aid punishments of the police are illegal on every ground. 

** Ist. They are illegal, because they were iaflicted under rules which, from 
1753 to 1807 were not co:firmed by the Court of Directors; and since 1807, 
have not been regis'e.ed ia his Majesty’s Couct, 

“Ody. They aie illegal, because they were not convictions before two ma- 
gistrates, as required by the 39 and 40 George ILi.; introduced into this 
island by the 47 George LI. 

“ 3rdly. They are illegal, because many of them are cases of felonies respect- 
ing which no power of summary conviction is vested in justices of the peace 
in Engiand or India. 

“ 4thly. They are illegal, because the punishments of banishment, and con- 
dem ation to hird labour in chains, on the public works, are not such as can 
be inflicted either tm England or 'ndia, upoa summary conviction. Every 
rupee of every fi .e imposed siace 1753 by the police, may, therefore, in st.fct- 
ness of law be recovered y the pirty fired. Every stiipe inflicted upon them 
has been an assault aad bittery, for which they are entitled to compe sation 
ii damages, and eve.y deteatioa makes its authors liable to an action for false 
imprisonme..t.”” 

Havi -g (continued Colonel Stanhope) given, from the best possible au‘ ho- 
rity, this short sketch of the history of the Rombay police, I will now proceed 
to a consideration of its acts. First, [ wll read the cases tried; secondly, 
I will give an acecou st of the sentences, and then [ will stite the opinions of 
Sir James Mackiatosh aad Sir Mdward West, with respect to thei: proceedi igs. 
“ Ta the summary.”’ s.vs Sir Edward West, ** which extends from the 6th of 
Jamary, 1823, to the 3ist of March ia the same year, a period of about three 
mo iths. the e are thirty-five iistances of a jishmeit; and. in the next sum- 
mary, which extends from the 7th of April, 1823, to the 30th of June in the 
same year, there ave thirty instaices of that punishment. You will observe, 
also, thé preportion which these punishme \ts bear to all the offences tried by 
the petty sessions. The whole vum>er of cases tried by the petty sessions, 
duriag the first period, is sixty-one, including many offences of a trivial nature, 
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such as ‘ driving without b-dges upon hackeries,'—‘ using abusive language,” 
—and ‘ selling liquor without a license.’ Out of these sixty-one cases, there 
are thirty-five sentences of banishment. A frequent mode of expressing this 
sentence of banishment is, ‘ that the prisoner do receive a pass note,’ Thus 
the first sentence in the summary is— that the prisoner do receive one dozen 
lashes and a pass note.’ Ina few cases the sentence is—* that the prisoner do 
receive a pass-note to his own country’ but of these latter, the proportion is 
but very small, there being in the fi.st summary but eight of this description 
out of the thirty-five. In very many of the cases, in the diifereut summaries 
the sentence is, ‘ that the prisoner be s-nt off the island ;* in some, that ** he 
b+ banished.’’’? Sir Edward West states his opinion as to the leg lity of 
these proceedings in the following words: * To warrant this punishment, a 
punishment inflicted on summary conviciion, there is not a shadow of auihority, 
even for any, the most h.iuous oftlence.’? You shall now hear Sir James 
Mackintosh’s opiaion on the same subject: he says, ‘** Banishment and hard la- 
bour in chiius on the public works are penalties, not such as the statute ealls 
moderate and reasonable corporal puvishment, nor such as the law of England 
eve. inflicts upon summary coaviction, before eveatwo magistrates. They are 
appropria‘ed to the higher order of ciimes, after a trial by a jury, and ge e- 
rally ia commutation of the pusishment of death.’’ No withstaadiag this, 
the police magistrates of Bumbay have contiaued to puisue the course thus 
rep. obated by these two enlightesed mea. , I hav» heard of dog-law, whether 
or not that ti le should be givea to the Bombay police 4 stem, | do not know ; 
but, atall eveats, it is cleaily contrary to the sfatute. [ wil now proceed to 
the birbarous subject of flogging. I may premise, that this ba: barors prac- 
tice is now much discoustenauced amongs civilized na ions. Previous to ‘he 
French revolution, Marsial Broglio attempted to iatroduce the Ge:maa 
sys‘em of flogzisg into Frasce, and the result was, the deseition of 30.000 
men. Mesurier states, that this was ove of those causes of discon'eat which 
led to the revolu'ion and the decapita‘ion of the king of France. The Fre.ch 
Government, afier the revolution, wisely set heir taces agaiust this beas'ly 
pusishmeat, and Napoleon also banished it from Italy. I giieve to say, that 
siice the restoration of 1 gitimacy iu.France, the floggiig system has beea 
agai) es ablished, though ot to the same ex'eat as formeily. The etfect of 
this system ia Prussia, f om whence Fiaace borrowed it, may be k.owa fom 
the s'atement made by Fiedeiick the Great, that when he took the field, he 
calculated upon the desertion of one-ihi:d of his army. It, however. gives 
me pleasure ty s'ate, that owing to the exe:tions of Ge.erals Charnowitz and 
Von Steia, this system is now wearly abeished ia Piussia. In E gland. owi.g 
to the powerful oratory ef Sir Francis Burdett, and the wii gs of Mr. 
Cobbett, the practice is, in a great meisure, discontinued. In Russia, aid 
other barbarous countries, the practice sill remains ia full force. Io ladia, ia 
former times, and under the Native governments, the pu ishment of floggiag 
prevailed, but it was never isflicted but upou persons of the lowest rank. Having 
made these general observations, I will now state what is the law on the subject, 
as regirds lodia. By the 39th and 40 h of George IIL. the Governor-Ge eral 
and Council are empowe.ed to appoint moderate and teasonable corporal pusish- 
me it, which, however, could ouly be inflicted upoa a cohviction before two 
justices of the peace. Now I will state the nature of the punishme..t: the sufferer 
is usually tied to a tree, and the punishment is isflicted on his bare back, with 
arattasx. The punishment is so dreadfully severe, that, in some cases, the 
prisocer’s body is inclosed in a kiad of letthera cuirass, in ordes to mitigute 
th» severity of the powerful blows. Lnow beg leave to state the oyi ien of 
the Sherif of Bombay, with respect to this pucishmeat: and that ge .tleman 
havieg been a military officer, is compete.t to draw a comparison betwee: the 
process of floegivg by the cat-o": ine-tails aid the rattan, ‘The Sheri speaks 
thus. in adette, to the Chief Justice: ** My Lord, the infliction of pu ishment 
by the rattan, as now practised ia jails, bei g atte ded with ex raordi ary 
severity, drawing blood at every stripe, aid some imes taking off with it 
small pieces of flesh ; and in full assurince that a measu e so extreme will not, 
whea known, be sanctioned by you. Lordship, I beg leave, in consequeuce, 
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respectfully to propose that a drummer’s cat be made use of in the jail, in liew 
of the rattan; which, however formidable it may be in appearance, is far less 
severe and injurious in its effects. In support of this opinion, I may be per- 
mitted to state, that there is now in my custody, a battalion sepoy, who, on 
the 3rd inst., received 300 lashes on his left shoulder by the drummer of his 
corps, and on the 13th of the same month (being commited to jail), 18 lashes 
with the rattan were inflicted on the other shoulder. Oa beiig questioned as 
to the difference, in poi of severi y, of the two punishmeats, he declared 
with con*deace, that they did not bear comparison, and, was eae or the other 
to be repeated. and a choice given, that he would gladly take the former.” 
The opinion of tr. Smytton, the physician to the jail, is corroborative of that 
of the Sherif. lu his letter to the Ch’ef Justice, he says: ‘* In reference to 
your inquities on the subject of certain pusishments, I have the honour to 
state as my opiaion, that flogging with the rattan is a very severe punish- 
ment in so far as I may be allowed to judge from my limited experience of 
such cases in the jail. When inflicted on the bare back, in the mann r usual 
in jail here, one stroke is equal, I think, to at least a dozen with the cat, and 
it is liable to be much aggravated by any accideatal splitting of the cane.”’ 


IT hope, gentlemen, (con inued Colonel Stanhope, addressing the report- 
ers,) that you will make this known to the people of England. Sir Edward 
West proceeds by saying: ‘‘ Accordiig to the information which I have re- 
ceived, and on which I can rely, the wounds of the first infliction are frequently 
scarcely healed before the second is suffered. Gentleme, the scars of these 
wounds are never obliterated but by death, and consequent dissolution of the 
bodv ; and you may observe the scars on many a Native as he toils along the 
streets of the town under the burthen of a palasquin."* Sir Edward then 
quotes the desciiption given by the Reveieid Mr Jackson, of the floggicg of 
a Native, who had bee. convicted of steali:g some cloth: ‘* The prisoner was 
thin, and his bones projected cousiderably, consequently the effect of the 
stroke was most severe, aid the sufferings of the poor wretch appeae | great 
beyond description. The two first strokes dis inctly left on the back the 
marks of the cane. The magistrate, on seeing t e dreadful effect produced, 
humanely ordered the policeman to strike with less violence ; but notwith- 
standing this, the prisoner, on being released, was unable to stand: he was 
supported to an adjoining shed, and some water brought to restore him. The 
pusishmeat was most severe, and, to me, most disgus ing.*’ This is the com- 
ineat which Sir EF. West makes on this statement: ** Gea'lemen, the infliction 
in this case was but six blows; what must be the effect of six times six, or 
three doz n blows, some of them necessarily falling repeatedly on the same 
place, upon the wou .ds made by the first blows ?”* I have the authority of Sir 
E. West for stating, that the pusishment of flogging is inflic’'ed upon British 
as well as Native subjec's, on summary conviction before a magis'ra'e. When 
an individual is seitenced to be flogged, he is not taken back to jail, but im- 
mediately suffers the infliction of the punishment ; the consequence is, that an 
individual has not an opportunity of appeali:g to the Supreme Court, even if 
he have the means of doing so. This is a hardship which Sir E. West points 
out. He nex complains of the improper practice of requiring securities from 
prisoners without specifying the amount, and gives one instance of the evil 
resulti g from the practice: ‘* Onthe6thof Oct. 1817, a man named Abdul Ra4 
him Seedy, was sentence | to hard labour, till he should fiid securities. Under 
this sentence, he remained in jail till July, 1823, a period of six years, when 
he died in jail."" It may be said. Why do not the judges preveat these ille- 
gal and oppressive proceediigs ?°’ The answer is plain: 'The judges have no 
power to do so, unless on an application from prisoners : and they are usually 
too ignorant or too poor to seek for redress from the judges. I think it would 
be productive of much good, if the judges were empowered to revise the pro- 
cee lings had before the magistrates. I hope that the introduction of the jury 
svstem in India, an act which does honour to Mr. Wynn and the Court of 
Directors, will be of avail in checking these abuses. I think I have said 
enough to prove that the whole system of Bombay police is illegal, and that 
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the Court of Directors, as they have the good of the Indian Empire at heart, 
are bound to take some steps for putting an end to it. Sir James Mackintosh 
has stated, that, under this system, hundreds of persons have been punished 
like galley-slaves. This is the opinion of one of the greatest statesmen, and 
one of the most honourable judges, this country ever produced. I will now 
trouble the Court with a short passage from the Grand Jury’s reply to Sir E. 
West's charge: ‘ After a full consideration of the points therei discussed, 
and, persuaded as we are of their great importance, we hive ouly to observe, 
that, presumi.g it is the expediency alone, and not the legality, of the police 
regulations in practice, that is submitted to our consideration, upon the latter 
of which we evidently are not competent to d. cide, we are of opision, that, 
considering the peculiar circumstances of Bombay, as adverted to by his Lord 

ship, any reduction of the power of the police magis rates, as at present exer- 
cised, would be attended with ‘he greatest danger, and would add much to the 
increase of crime. Wi'h regard to the removal of aliens, who are offende:s of 
bad character, from the island, and to the penal consequences of the ir re'ura, 
and with regard also to the punishment of Hogging as at pres nt iaflicted, we 
are of opinion, from our own experience, streugiheued by that of the oldest 
magistrates in the place, that no change is expedieut, ‘i her in th: frequeacy 
or severity of those punishments, or ia the iastrument with which they ore 
inflicted : we think, however, that the isstrum nt should in all cases be of one 
uniform standard, to be fixed by the proper auihorities.”” 


What was this but a perfect state of anarchy? There were the magistrates 
of Bombay setting themselves up ia opposition to the law and cal.iug it ez- 
ped:ent ! Was ever such fallacy as this heard of 2? Was not such conduct cal- 
culated to destroy all government? I fancy what I have said is sufficient to 
show that the entire system of the rules and regulations in force at Bombay 
is a sys‘em of oppression, and I maintain that, if it is allowed to go undis- 
turbed, the reign of law is at an end, and that of anarchy commenced. The 
Bombay Government is evidestly acti.g in opposition to the Chief Justice. 
It is doing this in the first place by supporting a regulation that is contrary 
to law ; in the second by countenancing those magistrates, who are stipeud- 
iary magistrates and removea le at their pleasure ; and thirdly, this opposition 
is shown in the couduct of Mr. Warden, the chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, who, I understand is the censor of the press, and the proprietor of a 
newsp?per, and who allowed the proceedings of the Supreme Court to be 
ga bled. About this circumstance Mr. Waiden had indeed declared that he 
knew noth ng: but I maintain that as censor of the pre s he could not be ig- 
norant of it. In a word, it is as clear he was acquainted with it as if he had 
confes ed the fact. When a man fiads he has committed an error, and acknow- 
ledges it, I am always happy to hear the «cknowledgment and to pardon the 
fault; but when he endeavours to gloss it over by false or flimsy pretences, 
I cannot sufficiently condemn him. As another proof of the opposition dis- 
played towards the Chief Justice, I have to obse.ve, that, two at orneys and 
five lawyers had, in defiance of the repeated remonstrauce: of the Chief Jus- 
tice established, a complete monopoly of the proceedings of the Court. ( Hear.) 
These personages have in fact arrayed themselves against the Chief Justice, 
who, thongh a man differing from me in political opinions, is, I can safe y as- 
sert, an honest, upright and impartial judge. (Hear.) On this part of the case 
I have nothing further to say, and I will now state that the flogging system 
is not confined to Bombay alone, but prevails throughout the whole land. 
In support of this assertion I will produce facts, for facts I am fond of. In 
the first instance I will mention the case of Munnee Doss. This person, a 
rich Zemindar, was liberated from prison on a limited bail. His child having 
died, he was anxious to discharge the last duties to the deceased, and broke his 
hail to carry that purpose into effect ; and I must say, had I been the father of 
the child I would also have broken bail, that I might perform those honours 
to the dead and direct those religious ceremonies which it is the duty of every 
Hindoo to do on such occasions. Now what followed? a police officer was 
despatched after the man who took him into custody, and then the treatment 
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he received was of the most shameful description. He was hurried from 
house to house, and not allowed a palanquin as would have befitted a man in 
h’s station. No—he was dragged along and, immediately brought before a 
m°gistrate, by whom he was oidered to be flogged. He was tied to a stake 
at the back of a British Court of Jus'ice and received a floggiig. Four diys 
after this Munnee Doss died, a d his remai.s were uot treated wi h that deg. ee 
of respect which was dne fo his rank i life. Preceediugs were had agaiust 
the mug strate who had ordered him to be whipped, who was acquitted by the 
Juiy, adefe ce havi, g been set up that the mau d ed of the cholera morbus, 
Tie pioceed ngs in this cave I have read with very intense interest, and 1 have 
come to the co..clusion that Muanee Doss did not die of the cholera mortus 

but in cousequeace of the floc gi.g he rece'ved. I must how ever say, that had 
I been one oi the Jury, [mu t have coincided in the verdict, because I am 
convinced the magistrate had no more intent on of flogging the man to death 
than I had. But let us consider what would be the effect produced in this 
cou try, if a man of rank, say the Duke of Norfo!k or the Duke of Richmond, 
was to be dia: ged before a magistrate, in consequence of having broken bail, 
tied to a tree and fiegged? What would people think, if, in four days 
after, the person thus punished, were to die, and we were to be told that he 
died of cholera morbus? Would not every British heart be fired at such an 
outrage? Would pot every arm be raised agajust such a horribl oppre sien? 
I will next call your atteution to the case of Moadee, a private in the Sth ieg - 
ment of Native cavalry; who, having been sentenced to be flogged, cut his 
owa throat to escape the ignominy of the punishment, He did not succeed in 
effecting h's purpose, and wine days after he received a seveie fleg ing. At this 
time it happesed that the troops were abcut to change their position, and this 
soldier, while his wou..ds were yet unclosed, with his mangled throat aud 
lace.ated back, was marched in front of his regiment. (Hear, hear.) And 
here allow me to observe that there formerly ex sted a most excelleut regula- 
tion in the Bexgal army. When a man received a whippiag he was thence- 
fosth couside,ed as uiworthy to remain in the regiment aud was consequently 
kicked out of it. Now I believe no such pr ctice p evails, for flogging is no 
longer regarded as an indeliile disgrace. I sh 11 be happy to hear a contra- 
diction of this fact, if [ have misstated it, from my hon. friend opposte (Colonel 
Lushbi: gtow). How mapy ashe: 40 you suppose a court martial in Bengal has 
the power of ordering to be inflicted? Why 1000! and the man received 
this punishment I have now given you a h’story of in these illegal and extra- 
judicial proceedings. But dreadiul as these punishments are, revolting as such 
a course of injustice undoubtedly is, yet unless a reformation is effected the 
ulter.or consequences will be more dreadful and revolting still; for the con- 
tagion of example is so infectious, that the unlawful power at piesent exer- 
cised by the Government will, in the end, be practised y every individual. 
The baneful influeace of this system, I am grieved to say, is alrerdy mini- 
fested through the land. I have travelled through that country and have seen 
not merely the servauts of the Government, but young individuals and bad 
spirits enforcing this shameful practice. I remember to have heard a young 
and beautiful woman order her servants to be flogged. She had been recon- 
ciled to the system by its prevalence, and having lost all the sympathy of her 
sex, she had likewise rejected all womanly feeling. The system, as I stated, 
was become so extended and prevalent that prior to the arrival of Lord Hast- 
ings it was a common practice for the superior domestics to order their under- 
lings to be whipped. Having now explained my sentiments on this subject, 
I will read to the Court the motion I shall presently have the honour to sub- 
mii to. your decision, and let me implore you, however you dispose of that 
motion, to put an end at least to that abom‘nable, revolting, illegal, ahd I may 
add anti-English practice. These are the terms of my motion :— 


“1, That by the 5th Article of the Honourable Company’s Regulations, 
Ist of 1814, it is declared lawful for one of the magistrates of police, upon 
complaint made by any master or mistress against any servant or hamal, and 
oo such complaint being established by the.oath of one credible witness, to 
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punish the offender, by causing any number of lashes, not exceeding twelve 
for each o.fence, to be inflicted on him or her so offending. 


“« 2, That this regulation (acted upon at Bombay) is utterly illegal; for 
any power of the peity Sessions. at Bombay to inflict the puaishmest of 
whipping, must be derived from regulations made under the statute 39 and 
40 Geo, III. c. 79. s. 18., according to which corporal punishment can only 
be inflicted on conviction before two Justices of the Peace. 

‘* 3. That in defiance of this statute, and the wise admonitions of Sir James 
Mackintosh and Sir Edward West, mea have beea fiaed, and flogged, and 
banished ; and these monstrous practices are still obstisately persevered in by 
the magistrates, and sanctioned vy the Grand Jury of that settlement. 


‘© 4. That this Court do tumbly recommend the Court of Directors to the 
repeal the fifth article of regulation, Ist of 1814, which is oppesed to the 39 
aid 4) George III., and to check the barbarous practice of floggiug in British 
Tadia. 

‘*- 5. That returns of all the convictions and punishments, had and inflicted 
befoie the magistrates sittisg joiatly and separately, and also before the petty 
ses:ions at Bom ay, since 1811, te laid before this Court ; and that the Kiag’s 
judges at Bombay be requested to call upon the magistrates for the said 
reluras. 

* 6. That a list of the sentences of Regimental Courts Martial, which oc- 
curred ia the Hoaourable Compaay’s army, from 1820 to 1825, be laid before 
this Court.” 

You will, by supporting this motion, support at the same time the character 
of your country ; but if you flisch from doisg your duty on this all-important 
occasion, then, I must say, you are not fit to have millions of human beiags 
under your control. 

Dr. Giucnrist.—In rising to second the motion, I think it proper to ob- 
serve, that, in my opinion, the Court is infiaitely iade sted to the gallant and 
honourable officer who has introduced it to us. No one, surely, who has paid 
the least attention to the subject, as detailed by the gallant Colonel, can fail 
to admit, that the statements made that day are calculated to excite disgust in 
every humane, every manly, and, though last, not least, in every Chii tian 
bieast.. It gives me pain to observe, that, sisce the openiog of the gallant 
Colonel’s address, many gentlemen have retired from the Court, and others, 
instead of being struck mute with horror at the frightful details they heard, 
were chatting and laughing with eich other, as if they were at table eating 
roast-beef and plum-pudding. Such conduct spoke, in very plain language, 
their sentiments on the subject—that they considered it one of no importance. 
It surely makes no difference in the atrocity, because the complexion of those 
who have been treated in the way described by my hon. tiend, is black. 
Can that be any reason for turniag a deaf ear to their complaints ? The soul 
of one of those unfortunate beings is, questionless, as dear to his Maker as 
that of him who happens to be fair. It grieves me very deeply to find that 
the system of floggiag has been carried to an extent in India so disgraceful ; 
and Lam sorry to say, that, since I left that country, no steps have been taken 
towards mitigating it. I cin speak of it as a medical man, and am sorry to 
be able to say, that, among the Company’s troops, the practice, far from being 
on the wane, had actually increased. [I believe that gentlemen in this Court 
occasionally look into a publication, called ‘ The Asiatic Journal ;’ and 
especially when an honest member of this Court, my hon. friend, Mr. Hume, 
happens to be roughly handled in its pages. ‘They. might have seen, lately, in 
that Journal, a long epistle from ‘ A Retired Madras Officer,’’ who, I be- 
lieve; lives at Colchester. .This person, in alluding to corporal punishments 
in the gallant army on that establishment, writes in these terms: ‘* Whea. I 
was on comm ind, and in case of emergency, I received a specific order from 
head-quarters, to try a prisoner, in a Court, composed of myself and my.own 
three Native officers.. I wrote the proceedings in English, and forwarded 
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them to head-quarters for confirmation, when two additional drummers were 
sent from thence to assist mine at the punishment, at which a Native doctor 
attended to watch over the life of his fellow-creature.’” What an extraordinary 
statement is this? The idea of a British officer writing such an account as this, 
in the face of an Indo-British public, and at this time of day, perfectly as- 
tonishes me. He tells us that his own drummers, and how many of them he 
had at his command [ know not, not being sufficient, three or four additional 
ones were se.t him ‘rom head-quarters. (ould the commission of any ciime, 
unless it was of the most revoliing description, justily the cutting of a man in 
pieces after his rate? [t would be better to shoot a man at ouce, if he com- 
mits a c:ime de-erv ng of such a visitation as this. Talk, indeed, of the tor- 
tures of the inquisition! They were nothing iu comparison to those now prac- 
tised iv British lidia—in the Biitish colonies—and, I am almost as amed to 
say, in the Biitish navy ! The wiiter dos not tell us the result of this pro 
ceeding, where four or five drummers lashed one of their miserable cou try- 
men within hair’s-breadth of his lite; nor indeed dees he evea mention the 
offecce the poor mai had committed. The gillant efficer, who fursished t e 
account, if he were in Coust. could deu tless exlighten us on the subj ct; and 
I hope, if he is here, that he w ll doso. I hould very much like to e iu- 
formed of the crime the min comm'tted ; and, perhaps, at a fu'ure period f 
may move for the proceedi. gs of the court martial. [ do not doubt but the 
gallant cflicer, who wrote the account, will support me in a motion for the 
roduction of those proceediags, for they seemed (though i may ~eem strange 
in a Biitish officer) to have afforded h'm ma ter for boasting. I have been in 
the si uation of assistant-suigeon mys: If ia India, and had once the disagiee- 
a le office to perform of staading by wh le a private in the artillery was 
flogged, in order to see that he did not lose his life by the severity of the 
punishment. This poor fellow was attended ty me in the hospital a short 
time previous to this pucishmeut, where he was confined with an inflammatoiy 
disorder. My cpinion of these punis’ ments is, that, when a man is taken out 
en a sultry day—a day as hot as can well be imagined, the infliction of the 
punishment should be as lenient as possible. For aught I know to the con- 
trary, the soldier I speak of was condemned to receive 500 stiipes; at all 
events, he certainly was to receive a very great number of lashes. Is w 
many cf those horrible lashes, those strokes of the ca‘-o’-nine-tails, across 
the prisoner's back, which was soon as raw as a piece of meat hanging at a 
butcher’s shop. I now began to bethiik myself how far, as a man of honour 
and humanity, I could suffer the punishmeut to proceed, wit ou warning the 
officer, that i: he lashed the man any more, he would endanger h’s life; a.d, 
giving him netice, that, ifhe lashed him to death, the fault would lie at his own 
door: as, I thank Ged, I am nev rafraid of speaking my mind tefore any man, 
I did go up to the officer, and address h m in words to that e"ect. The efficer 
was a goed man. He was a hot-headed Lishman; but he had a warm heart. 
He was very much surprised at my representation, and said, ** Yeu must be 
aware, Sir, that if the 500 lashes aie not ini icted now, the poor devil must 1e- 
ceive them at another tine; so that your humanity, instead of being service- 
able, will be injurious to him.”’ [ answered, that he and the prisoner might 
feel and act as they pleased, but that | would pin my faith on no man’s sleeve, 
but would proceed cn my own impression. The u:foertunate man might die a 
few days after the infliction of this punishment, ard T should not relish being 
tried by a ceurt martial for not interposing. I therefoie warned him, that if 
he erdered one sii.gle lash more to be inflicted, he should take the consequences 
on his own shoulders, as | washed my hands of the proceeding. The officer 
then began to thinka little upon the matter, and he saw that it requi:ed consi- 
deration, whether he should take away the life of a brave seldier, who had 
cemmitted some trifling of ence, by inflicting 500 lash’s on him. He ‘oresaw 
that he might be cailed to account for the man’s death. The cfficer, in con- 
sequence, ordered the punishn ent to be suspended; and having performed 
what I thought to be my duty. I gloried in the result. ‘The officer, however, 
afterwards began to believe that my interference had been uncalled for, and 
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forthwith a very warm correspondence ensued between us. He was Pat, and 
I was Saunders ; and perhaps, in the course of this correspondence, 1 weat 
beyond the bounds of prudence and temper. This dispute was carried on to 
that point, when there seemed to be no other way of settling it than by a per- 
soial meeting. . Now, I can assure you, I would rather eat my breakfast any 
day, than go out to fight a man. But here there was no alternative; and I 
could not get rid of the affair, without re-orting to that mode of adjusting it. 
The commander-ia-chief, however, happened to hear of it, and he was deter- 
miaed that the lives of persons, whom he valued, should not te sacrificed, 
merely because one of them had done what he conceived to be his duty as a 
medical man. The consequence of the mediation of the commander-io-chief 
was, the mutual return of our letters. We shook hands, and continued the 
firmest friends until the death of the officer. But for the intervention of the 
commander-in-chief, the officer might have shot me dead, or I might have 
done the same for him. 
Iam perfectly convinced that the practiceof flogging tends to render the feel- 
ings callous. Men who are most estimable characters ia all the social rela- 
tious of life, invariably become hardeved and insensible to human suffering, 
by merely witnessing the revolting custom of floggi g. My experience has 
convinced me, that a man may be brought almost to do any thing, by treating 
him with mildness, co ciliation, and reason ; but that the same individual will 
be rendered obstinate and ungovernable, and almost converted into a brute 
bea t by the contrary regimen. Wa it thenany thing surprising if those who 
are subjected to the lash, foiget their nature and act improperly. It is high 
time that the Court should adopt a new system entirely with respect to flag- 
gellation in India. We should consider the effect it is likely to have on the 
minds of the Natives of India, when they see their fellow-countrymen dr g- 
ged along the streets, bearing the marks of this indelible disgrace on their 
b.icks: an exhibition of such a nature is calculated to do n uch more haim than 
the system of flagellation will ever do good. This system of punishment was 
at all times held in horrorand detestation. Among the Romans, and God knows 
they were not very famous for their humanity, the abhorrence of the practice 
was so gre it, that they would never permit acitize: to be flogged. He had 
merely to say, ** [ am a Roman,”’ and that demoralizing punishment could not 
be i tlicted oo him. And_ hall it be said that ia this refi ed aud Christia: age, 
we have less humanity in our composition than the Romans could boast of. 
My hon. friend has very justly observed, that in the Freach army this kind of 
punishment was very seldom resorted to. And what was the reason of this? 
Why, I am informed, that every French soldier, even a private in the ranks, 
has the spirit of a gentleman, and would never be able to hold up his head 
among his compeers for military glory after suffering a flogging. He would 
sooner shoot himself, or the officer who ordered his punishment. Were a si- 
milar spirit of ho :est shame and m nly pride encouraged in our army, the most 
beneficial results would be the consequence. ‘T'o act up to this principle in 
the most extended way, would go near to render our military and naval service 
perfect. Our sailors could not then have to reproach the Legislature with the 
fact that the Americais did not suffer flogging intheirnavy. I trust the Cowt 
of Directors will, under all the circumstances, take the proposed resolutions 
into the most serious con ideration ; and I sincerely thank the gallant colonel 
for haviog brought them forward. I should not have got up on the present oc- 
casion, had it not been for the absence of an hon. Bart., (Sir C. Forbes.) who I 
believe would have seconded the motion ha: he been pr-sent. It must have 
bee. something of extreme importance which has kept the hon. Bart. away. I 
am sorry the gallant Colovel has been thus deprived of the exertions of the 
hou. Bart., which I have no doubt would have been much mor- efficient than 
I can offer. When it is asserted, and without the least attempt at cuntradiction, 
that the Natives of India are treated like galley-slaves, [ would ask, whence 
is it that the Company derive their riches? The natural answer is, that they 
are d:awn from the land; of those whom we subject to such great suffering ; 
and if humanity does not call for the alteration of the system, gratitude and 
justice surely demand it. 
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Captain Maxrieip.—I am aware of many instancesin which this species 
of puuishment has been arbitrarily inflicted ; but I must bear testimony to the 
fact, that wherever the Court of Directors has been appealed to, nay have in- 
variably interposed, and done justice to the complaining parties. recollect 
acase in which an officer behaved in an extremely cruel way to his seryant. 
The Government did not, on that occasion, do its duty ; but the Court of Di- 
rectors did not fail in theirs. They ordered the offending officer home to this 
country, considering him unfit to live among the people of India. (Hear.) I 
have now in my eye one of the most able aud intelligent officers who, perhaps, 
had ever served the Company, who, when he was at Calcutta, was the means of 
preventing the Magistrates from acquiring an accession of the power of inflicting 
punishment. The individual I allude to, thought that an addition to that power 
would be cruel and infamous. There are, of course, many cases of arbitrary pua- 
ishment which can never find their way to the Court of Directors; but [am sure 
that they never received a statement of that nature without immediately paying 
attention to it. There is but one feeling, [ believe, on both sides of the Court, 
wi h respect to this question, and thatis, to prevent the improper infliction of 
punishment. 


The Cuainman.—I am confident that no person who hears me will suppose 
I rise for the purpose of advocating the practices described by the hon. Pro- 
prietor. My object is to say a few words in justification of the Court of 
Directors, not only with relation to their past, but to their future conduct. 
In the first place, however, I will endeavour to correct the assertion which 
the worthy Propiietor (Dr. Gilchrist) has most unjustly made. that the gen- 
tleman essembled in this Court manifested a degree of levity Whilst the hon. 
mover was expressing his sentiments. I cannot for a moment believe those 
gentlemen have merited such a charge ; on the contrary, [ am convinced, that 
the utmost decorum and order prevailed in the Court at the time the hon. Pro- 
prietor was submitting his motion. I will put it to the hon. Proprietor bim- 
self to say, whether he had ever experienced in any public assembly of which 
he was a member,—whether, in fact, there could have been a more undivided 
and serious attention paid to any public speaker than was paid by the Court 
to him? But let us allow that subject to drop, and permit me to observe, 
that T am far from pretending to uphold or jus ify the article of regulation 
(the Ist of 1814) of which the hon. mover had complained in the reselutions 
he ‘as laid before the Court. Whether or not that regulation is consistent 
with the state of the law I do not consider myself prepared to assert, but my 
impression is, that it is not so consistent. But itis a regulation duly passed, 
under the prescrived law, and consequently ought to be obeyed, in order to 
give due effect to the 1egu'ations for the government of the different Presi- 
dencies. Ii is a by-law which was passed by the Governor in Council of 
Bombay, and transmitted, according to the provision of the ‘ ct of Parliament, 
to be registered in the Supreme Court of that Presidency. There was nothing 
irregular in the course of proceeding. It might have been the Government 
was not fully aware what degres of consistency existed between this rule 
and regulation, and the provisions of the act quoted inthe motion: and it was 
to the members of that court of justice, that blame, if blame were any where 
to be given, is to be attache ty for allowing a regulation to be registered which 
was contrary to, and at variance with the law. In my opiuion the Court of 
Directors will do well to examise whether there is no agreement between the 
rule and the law, and if they find none, it will certainly be their duty to dis- 
continue its exercise. (Hear, hear.) I shall not detain the Court very long 
with observa ions on the gallant Colonei’s detailed statement. It is not my 
business, nor that of the Court of Directors to take notice of all matters which 
come before us in the shape of reports merely. aad of the accuracy of which 
we are offivia'ly ignorant. It would be highly wrong ia us to be influenced 
by statements, of the correctness or incorrectness of which we absolutely know 
nothing. We cannnot be called upon to give a decision in matters on which, 
from the want of records, we cannot regularly form an opinion. In the ab- 
seace, therefore, of such necessary information, I will not venture to ques- 
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tion the accuracy of any of the hon. mover’s statements, with one exception 
only. The gallant Colonel has said, that until the arrival of Lord Hastings 
in India, the system of flagellation was universally practised and enforeed in 
the Government House. Now, I have had the honour of being a member of 
the family of two Governors-General, during a successive series of years, 
before the Marquis of Hastings ‘proceeded thither, and I will, without the 
least hesitation, take upon me to assert, in contradiction to the gallant 
Colonel, (I beg, however, to assure him, that by the expression, contra ic- 
tion, I do not mean to be understood in any offensive sense,) that from the 
experience [ have personally gathered, I can bear witness to the fact, that 
such a practice never did exist, nor was in any instance resorted to. 

The hon. Colonel Stannope.—I beg leave to correct the hon. Chairman, 
I merely said, that those floggings took place at the Government House 
during the early part of the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, and 
that that noble Lord had put an end to them. 


The Cuainman.—I certainly understood the gallant Colonel to say, that 
the practice of flogging at the Government House was prevalent during the 
administrations of the two Governors-General who preceded the Marquis of 
Hastings, and wes suppressed by that noble Lord. If I am mistaken in my 
idea of what dropped from the gallant Colonel, I sincerely regret it. The 
fact, however, that I have borne testimony to, is not therefore invalidated, 
namely, that during a number of years in which I was a member of the fami- 
lies of two Gover. ors-General, no such practice as the gallant Colonel has 
mentioned ever prevailed. The observations I have made will, perhaps, serve 
to explaia to the Court uaoder what circumstances the regula ion alluded to in 
the motion came before them. If fault is to be any where at'riduted in giving 
force to that regulation, it is, as I before stated, to be laii to the account of 
the Recorder of the Supreme Court of Bombay, by whom it was registered ; 
and after the registering had taken place, the magistrates were perfectly jus- 
tified in acting upon it, aad inflicting corporal punishment. The second reso 
lution proposed by the gallant Colonel pronounces the regulation in question 
to be u teily illegal ; but I should think, t at on a prima facie view of the 
case, the simple fact of a registration would be a sufficient justifica'ion on 
that point. But this, as I before sta ed, is a consijeration which will re- 
ceive i's due share of attention in the proper quarter. The third resolution 
asserted, ** that in defiance of the statute of the 39th and 40th Geo. ILL, and 
the wise admonitions of Sir J. Mackin’osh aad Sir E. West, men have been 
fined, flogge 1, and banished ; and these monstious practices are still obsti- 
nately persevered in by ‘he magist: ates, and sanctioued by the grand jury of 
Bom ay.’’ Now, for this resolu'ion, it is quite impossible that I can vote, 
because I know not, by any record before this House, that the allegation it 
contains is correet. The allega‘ion is, it is true, stated in a publication 
which was some time siace seit orth to the world; but not having read a 
single word that pu lication contains, it can hardly be thought If shall take 
the statement as a sufficieat ground for giving my concurrence to a measure 
which is founde!l upon it. The gallant Colonel, i: his fourth resolution, 
a ‘vised the Court of Directors ** to repeal the Sth article of regulation. (Ist of 
1814.) which is opposed to the 39th and 40th of Geo. IIf., an te eheck the 
batbarous practice of fogging in India.’’ [have before sta'ed my opinion, 
that if the regulation alluded to shoul { be found to be opposed to the law, t 
ought to be set aside. This is a point which deserves the strictest investi- 
gation, and should it be found at variance with the statute, the proper legal 
measures will certai ily be adopted for i!s removal. (Hear.) 1am not pre- 
pared to describe the nature of those legal measures, or to say what they 
ought to be. Whether it is in the power of the Court of Directors, by send- 
ing out any instructions to the Government abroad, to se! aside aud annul a 
law which has formally passed, cannot determine. There is no question, 
however, that some means or other will be found to effeet the gallant 
Colonel's object, if the regulations should be found at variance with the law ; 
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and, I can assure him, I shall be ready to afford him all the assistance I ant 
able in devising those means. The fifih resolution calls for ‘‘ returns of alk 
the convictions and punishments had and inflicted before the magistrates: 
sitting, jointly and separately; and also before the petty sessions at Bom- 
bay, since 1811, to be laid before this Court ; and that the King’s Judges at 
Bombay be requested to call upon the magistrates for the said returns.”’ 


It is far from my intention to make trifling observations on the terms of this 
resolution ; but I may remark, that no communication exists between the 
Court of Directors and the judges and magistrates of India. The judges being 
appointed under the charter granted by his Majesty to the Company, can only 
be corresponded with through the office of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. It is evident, therefore, that the Court of Directors could not 
require fiom them any such returns. The Court, I trust, will, however, be- 
lieve that every possible means will be resorted to by the Court of Directors 
to obtain all the necessary information, to the end that a stop may be put to 
any illegal proceeding that may at present be prevalent. (Hear.) Under all 
the circumstances of the case, perhaps the gallant Colonel will see the pro- 
priety of leaving the matter in the hands of the Court of Directors, who will 
give it due attention, and forbear calling on them to act in a way they are not 
authorized to do. While I am on this subject, I must, however, observe, that 
the laws of England recognize the legality of flogging. ‘There are offences 
which, by the statute-law of this country, are punishable by corporal chastise- 
ment, as well as by fine and imprisonment ; and I cannot see why a law which 
applies to England, should not, in some degree, apply likewise to India. In 
this view of the matter, I shall not be justified in promising that the Court of 
Directors will be ready to send out instructions which shall put an end to that 
kind of punishment. It is a subject which rather calls for the interference of 
the Legislature than that of us. (Hear.) I hope the Court will give me 
credit for that humane feeling, which I possess, [ trust, in common with every 
gentleman in it ; and, on the part of the Court of Directors, I can assure then 
that every means will be used by them to prevent cruelty in the exercise of 
that punishment. Tam not much conversant with the facts the gallant Colonet 
has alluded to ; but I am ready to admit, that cases may occur in which the 
punishment of flogging might be carried to an extent far beyond what [ and 
others are willing to have it enforced ; and the circumstances of such proceed- 
ings would be extrem ly disgusting. The subject is one which requires inves- 
tigation; and I hope, after what I have mentioned, that the gallant Colonel 
will determine to ieave it in the hands of the Court of Directors, who are 
bound, by the situation they fill, as well as by the feeling which animates 
every British heart, to enter upon a consideration of its merits with calmness 
and deliberation. I trust the gallant Colonel will see the propriety of abstain- 
ing from pressing these distinct resolu ions, they must, under the circumstan.es 
I have alluded to, meet with opposition. 


General THornton.—The gallant Colonel, to whom we owe so great obli- 
gations for bringing the subject forward, after the very candid speech which 
has been made by the honourable Chairman, will, I am sure, see the inconve- 
nience that must arise if he piess his resolutions. We are not only obliged 
to the gallant Colonel for introducing this question ; we must also feel extremely 
gratified by the way in which the honourable Chairman, and the other Directors, 
have attended to his statements. My principal object in rising is to show (and 
from having seen much, I am qualified to speak on this subject) that the prac- 
tice of flogging is productive of much evil, and that great benefit will arise 
from suppressing it. Those who have frequently witnessed spectacles of this 
nature become familiarized to its horrors, and do not view the question wi h 
that degree of abhorrence in which it is regarded by those who are unaccus- 
tomed to it. The former of these persons are used to think that there is no 
other way of enforcing discipline but by the terror of punishment. When this 
course is resorted to, the battalion usually degenerates into a savage state. I 
remember, that, during the period of the short peace, a few years ago, certain 
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flank companies were separated from their battalions and brigaded together. 
Of these men, I believe, there was nét one but one time or another received 
corporal punishment. Now, it was seen When they returned to their battalions, 
that several of them were ina savage state. ‘They were, however, placed under 
the command of a humane officer. ‘This officer adopted a different system of 
discipline, and the consequence was that the men were reformed. ‘This showed 
what was the effect of carrying punishment to so great an extremity. I am, 
however, well aware that other methods of producing discipline might and 
have been put in practice with the best effect. Soldiers were seat to the black 
hole, and other punishments of a similar nature were occasionally resorted to, 
and produced the intended effect. 


I do not speak this from report, but from my own knowledge and personal 
observation ; and I have come to the conclusion, that the greatest evils arise 
from resorting to the punishment of flogging. For myself, I have no doubt 
that better means of procuring subordination may be praciised, and the 
punishment of flogging entirely scouted from the Britisharmy. It was stated 
by the hon. Chairman that this practice is recogaised by law. T know itis so, 
but no comparison can be held between flogging in jail, and the severity of 
that which took pla e in the army, and it was a most distressing spectacle for 
those who were necessitated to be witnesses of it. [ am inclined to believe, 
however, that in consequence of the attention of the public having been 
directed to the subject, that the punishment is now very seldom resorted to ; 
or, at least, is never inflicted to the extent it formerly used to be. 


It was at one time the fashion to punish by flogging, but now that is not 
the case. I believe the practice is discouraged by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the principal officers in the army, I, therefore, hope that in a short time 
the practice will be entirely laid aside. I never knew a man who did not be- 
come more depraved after he had received corporal punishment. I have 
always noticed that a man on whom the lash has been used never continued 
so good a soldier as before. I repeat it, that whenever the practice is en- 
forced, mischief is always found to be the consequence, and good has, on the 
contrary, always resulted from its abstinence. I again beg to declare my 
conviction, that the Court is under great obligations to the gallant Colonel 
for bringing the question forward, but [I think that after what has fallen from 
the hon. Chairman, it will be advisable to withdraw the motion, and leave 
the subject in the hands of the Court of Directors. 


Mr. Trant.—l beg leave to say a few words respecting the particular spe- 
cies of punishment alluded to by the gallant officer, and which he has not very 
aceurately described. ‘The species of punishment denominated the ‘‘ corrah,’’ 
is inflicted by a long leathern strap, and was something similar to the knout. 
The gallant Colonel was rather in error, when he spoke of a leathern guard 
placed on the criminal’s back when a certain description of punishment is in- 
flicted. The guard is, on the contrary, placed on the breast, in order to pre- 
vent the flogging instrument, when it twisted round, from lacerating that part 
of the body. I need hardly say, that [ should be very glad to see the system 
put an end to altogether, but I conceive the matter more properly belongs to 
the Court of Directors. I can of my owa knwledge assert, that it is atteaded 
with the most evil consequences. I would not advocate its existexce in any 
part of Europe; but we should bear in mind, when the criminal code of 
India is spoken of, that offences in that country are very rarely punished with 
death, whereas here, that extremity of punishment is frequeatly resorted to. 
The gallant Colonel has stated that the observations which have fallen from 
the hon. Chairman gave him great pleasure. A more humane, temperate, and 
honourable statement, [ must say, I never heard from any individual. (Hear, 
hear.) The hon. Chairman said, that flogging is recognised by the laws of 
England. True, it is so—but in what way? Why under ‘ue restraints, and 
regulated by proper legal forms. Flogging is never practised here as it is in 
India, arbitrarily andillegally. When I last addressed the Court on this sub- 
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ject, I forgot to mention, regimentsl courts martial in this country have not 
power to iaflict above 300 lashes in any one instance; while, in ‘ndia, 1000 
may be inflicted for one offence. My gallant friend (Colonel Lushington) can 
easily set me right if I have mis-stated this fact. The hon. Chairm in ob- 
served that the regulation which authorised flogging was registered in the 
Su reme Court at Bombay ; but | believe the hon. Chairman will be found to 
be io error ia that particular. With r spect to the authenticity of the docu- 
ments I iead, that [am ready to vouch for. Indeed, I have ia my possession 
a report of the proceediags in the Supreme Court, corrected under the super- 
inte..deace of the learned judge, and beside [I quoted from a correct report of 
what took place at a cout martial. I introduced none but authentic docu- 
meats, thou h the hon. Chairman seemed to deny that fact. 


The Cuainman.—I said, that the only documents to which we can have 

access for the the purpose of directing us in o r decisions are, such as ate re- 
ularly and formally enrolled ia this house. Now a charge giveu to a gi nd 

jury by the Chief Justice is no! a documeat of this desciiption. It is uot a 
record on which we can proceed with propriety. It has not come officially 
before us, nor have we seeu it in any other shape than as an article in a 
punlication. 

The Hon. L. Stannope.—That appears to me to be a very great defect in 
your constitution, for, in my opision, it would be proper that the reports of 
the Chief Jus ice and the great officers of the crowa, under whose direction 
the liws were administered, should be sent home to the Court of Directors. 
The hon. Chairman says that ‘his flogzing regulation is registered ; but in 
that statemeat I do not velieve he is correct. To prove this fact, I will read 
the reasons urged by Sir James Mackiatosh for considering the proceedings, 
under this regulation, illegal. Sir James Mackintosh says,—‘t These pro- 
ceedings are illegal, because punishmeat has been iaflicted under rules, which 
from 1753 to 1807 were not confirmed by the Court of Directors, and which, 
since 1807, had not been registered in the Supreme Court.’’ The defence of 
the hon. Chairman is, that the regulation is registered in that Court, and that 
if blame is to be attached to any one, it is to the Chief Justice of Bombay, 
for having regis‘ered that which was illegal. Now, if the Chief Justice 
should be found to have acted irregulaily ia this instance, and in this instance 
alone, would the statement made by the hon. Chairman be correct? for he is 
not himself aware of the fact. The hon. Chairman likewise says, that I as- 
serted the practice of flogging was generally prevaleat in the Government 
House, previously to the arrival of the Marquess of Hastings in India. That 
assertion I certainly did make; having observed that the practice prevuiled 
for some time after the arrival of that noble Lord, and, that it was speedily 
put an ead to by him, I naturally enough concluded that it had previously 
been in force. It appears, however, from what the hon. Chairman has 
observed, that I was mistaken in this particular, The hon. Chairman 
treats the address of the Chief Justice as not authentic, because he 
has never received or read that document. I do, however, contend, that it is 
of an authentic character, hecause it was sent by the Lord Chief Justice to 
Sir Charles Forbes, who was so obliging as to place it in my hands. It was 
stated by the hon. Chairman, that no connection exists between the judges in 
India and the Court of Directors. This statement greatly surprises me. 
If, however, it be not in the power of the Court of Directors to furnish the 
returns sought for in my motion, I consider it would be advisable to make an 
application to the Secretary of State for the Home Department for their pro- 
duction, as they are highly important documents. I wish, before I sit down, 
to correct one or two mistakes into which my hon. friend, Dr. Gilchrist, has 
fallen. My hon. friend observed that due at ention was not afforded to me 
whilst I was addressing the Court. Now I believe (as faras I am able to judge, 
of the matter) that a proper degree of attention was shown. My hon. friend 
likewise observed, that the flogging system is only partially practised in the 
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French army. Now the fact is, that it is never resorted to at all in the French 
army. I have nothing further to say, but with the greatest willingness leave 
the subject ia the hands of the Court of Directors. 


Dr. Gitcurist.—I hope I may be permitted to explain for myself, for I will 
not suffer even my gallant friend to do that office forme. I will 1e-xssert, tha 
duriag the address of my gallani friend, much inattention was manifes ed in 
the Court ; as my gallant friend was occupied in speaking, he could not be 
expected to have obseived it. [have more than once noliced in this Court, 
cold sneers and contemptuous shrugs of the shoulders, which were directed 
against those gentlemen who, holding liberal opinions, we:e regarded as in- 
novators, and, therefore, sujected to derision. I have seen this prac ice 
pursue ' on more than one occasion, and having seen it, I consider myself 
authorised in stating the faet. Ifthe gentlemea IL allude to will rise and con- 
tradict me, [ shall stand corrected ; but [ have a pair of eyes, and they are a 
little too sharp to be easily imposed upon. 


The Crairman.—That I may set my-elf right with the gallant Colonel, 
I will read the regulation alluded to in his motion. [The hon. Chairman here 
read the regulation authorising the magistrates, on the testimony of one cre- 
dible witness, to order the infliction of a certain number of lashes on the indivi- 
dual convicted.] This regulation was passed in Council, on the 23rd of 
March, 1814, and was registered in the court of the Recorder of Bombay, on 
the 29th of June, in the same year. 


Colonel Lusnineton.—I rise for the purpose of explaining some obser- 
va'ions which dropped from my gallant frieud (Colonel Sianhope) respecting 
courts mar ial. There is a diverence in the King’s and the Company’s troops, 
The Mutiny Act, which is confined to the government of the King’s troops, 
is passed annually, and from time to time alterations are made in it, particu- 
la:ly with reference to limiting the number of lashes w + '+;,a court martial 
shall be empowered to inflict. Now, the Act which relate .y» the government 
of the Company’s forces is an old one, passed in the reig.@f George, U., and 
in which no alterations have since been made. I can, however, venture to 
assert, that the spirit of the regulations which prevailed among the King’s 
forces. is acted upon with regard to the Compimy's troops, and that on no 
occasion are more than 300 lashes given for one offence. An hon. Pro- 
prietor (Dr. Gilchrist) has said, that for some years past, the practice of 
flogging has inereised in the Indian army. Iam enabled, on the contrary, 
to assert, not only as the commander of a regiment, but as one who has been 
entrusted with the command of a brigade, that the practice has, of late, been 
very much diminished among the Company’s troops ; and that it has now be- 
come the pride of an officer to show, by his returns, that no such punishment 
had been enforced in the company under his command. I am extremely h ppy 
in sta'ing the fact, that for months and months no trial has happened among a 
very large body of men. Any person who is conversant with the subject, 
and if there are any officers in his Majesty's serv ce now in Court, they will be 
ready to support my assertion, that the number of punishments inflicted in 
the Company’s army bears no sort of comparison with t ose which are weekly 
and monthly inflicted among the Native troops. The severe orders of the 
Court ef Directors, for preventing young men hastily punishing those who 
are placed under their orders, are attended to with the utmost strictness. 


Colonel Stannope's motion was then withdrawn, with leave of the Court. 
EpvucaTion or Native Doctors. 


The Cuarrman.—I have to inform the Court that it is further made special 
in consequence of a letter signed by nine proprietors, which I will disect the 
clerk to read. [The clerk then read the requisition. ] 

Dr. Gricurist.—In rising to introduce the motion of which I have previously 
given notice, | am happy to say that we shall leave behindusa very disagreeable 
subject, and proceed to the discussion of one which I doubt not will give general 
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satisfaction. It has been my lot to be styled, as I once happened to call my 
self, an opposition man. I certainly am aa opposition man, in this sense, that 
whenever I see a body of men acting wrong I shall endeavour to set them right 
whatever may be saidof me. Nowif I saw the members of this Court proceed- 
ivg in a course of conduct that would be likely to do us an injury with the British 
public, I would do every thing that lies in my power to stem the course and 
effect its change. It strikes me that such an opposition as this may be considered 
an honour rather than a reproach. Lord Amherst lately ad ressed the young 
men at the College of Caicut a in a style which does h.m the greatest credit. 
By this address ihat Noble Lord proves himself to possess as honoura. le feelings 
as ever inspired the human breast. I will stand up io this Court and declare, that 
his Lordsh p has done much towards placi.g the interests of British India ona 
permanent basis ; and this basis is es awlished in the hearts and affections of the 
Native populat on, w hom that address was calculated to conciliate. ‘the Noble 
Lord commenced his address in the following words :— 

‘** [cannot omit the opportunity of congratulat ng you on the new advantages 
which the well-timed liverality of the Honourable Court of Directors have in- 
teaded to you. Of the beuefi.s none can be more touching than the facility 
which will be afforded to you of revisiting your native land, and of strength- 
ening and renewing home feel.ngs and home attachments. May your con- 
duct in the stations to which you are now about to proceed be ever such that 
on your return to England you may withan honest pride claim to have ma n- 
tained her honour to have advanced her interests, which are those of India, 
and to have acted on the principles becoming the citizens of so great and so 
singularly favoured a country. ' 


‘* The General Committee of Public Instruction have continued, during the 
last year, to direct their attention towards the great object of diffusing gradually, 
but steadily, an improved system of education throughout British India. 


**‘A communication has been established between the Committee and the Col- 
lege acceptable to its conductors, and calculated to n aintain the Institution in 
that efficacy which can aloue entitle it to public support. The progress made in 
the English language at the Anglo-[ndian College, as determined at the last 
annual public examinat on, at which the President of the General Committee 
presided, was, in many instances, respecta! le, and the dawn of an acquaintance 
with the elements of science was displayed. The information acquired by 
the students in this latter respect, is derived from a course of lectures on na- 
tural and experimental ; hilosophy delivered by a Professor attached by Go- 
vernment to the College, in order to render available to the seminary an ap- 
paratus of some extent, presented to it by the British Indian Society. Mea- 
sures have also been sanctioned to render this apparatus more complete, and 
in the continuation of the lessons to which it will be applied it is to be ex- 
pected that much useful knowledge will be imparted and much liberal curio- 
sity excited, by which further proficiency may be attained. In connection 
with this establishment, measures have also been taken for providing a col- 
lection of useful books, both in literature and science and the other arrange- 
ments for the more advanced cultivation of both have been suggested by the 
Committee, which awaits the sanction of the Honourable the Court of Diree- 
tors. 


** The duties of the Committee of public instructions are of the most elevated 
and important description. Itis their aim to raise and strengthen the cha- 
racter and unders anding of the people. They seek not only to give us more 
able and better agents for that important pait of the civil administration of 
the country which devolves on Natives (an object in itself of infinite impor- 
tance, and one which Government will strenuously lend its co-operation and 
patronage to secure) but gradually to introduce our Native subjects to every 
species of knowledge that can enlighten their minds and improve their moral 
feelings. 

‘** It gives me the sincerest pleasure to state thus publicly that in the pro- 
ceedings of the Comm.ttee under their respected President, I have perceived 
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the happiest possible union of zeal and of discretion. With a just sense of 
the auspicious advantages of our own country, there is no overweening con- 
tempt of what others dearly prize. 


‘* The attention to the feelings and prejudices of the Natives appears to have 
gained, as it deserved, their fullest con‘ideace: and their policy being one of 
candour and conciliation can scarcely fail to secure the safe and certain at- 
tainment of their salutary ends. 

‘* It must at present therefore be our chief object to facilitate the progress 
of the higher classes of the Native population in those studies which are by 
them considered most useful or interesting, to lead them, whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, into new and more improving paths, and above all, to habituate 
their youth to the system of order, assi iuity and perseverance, wh'ch cannot 
fail of being highly advantageous to the deveiopment of their intellectual 
faculties and of producing a beneficial operation on their character through 
life. 

‘* In noticing the progress of the Instruction for the encouragement of educa- 
tion among the Natives, it is proper to adveit to the school founded by Go- 
vernment in the year 1822 for the instruction of Hindoos and Mohammedans in 
inedical knowledge. 


‘* The management of the institution has been confided to the zealous and 
able superintendence of Dr. Breton and that gentlemen has already prepared, 
in the Native languages, various essays and short treatises calculated not only 
to promote the instruction of the pupils under his charge, but gradually to dis- 
seminate amongst the Natives of India, a highly useful knowledge of the 
principles of Medical science.” 

I will not (Dr. Gilchrist continued) take up the time of the Court by read- 
ing the long list of treatises here alluded to by hs Lordship ; but I can assure 
the Court they are every one of them of a highly useful nature, Ii gives me 
great pleasure to find that Dr. Breton, another gentleman of the medical pro- 
fession, is enleavowing to raise a structure—the Native Medical School, 
whch, if supported with proper spirit, will be productive of the most beneficial 
results. I, who am likewise a medical man, am the humble individual who 
before the establishment of any college in India, made the first efforts to ad- 
vance the interests of education in India. I know this declaration may be 
styled egotistical on my part, but when a man is conscious he has done his 
country a service, he can hardly be blamed for mentioning it. The medical 
body in India, though but a small one, has, | am bound to say, done the Com- 
pany much service. Some of our charters, and some of the greatest benefits 
we enjoy have been obtained through the means of that body. But to pro- 
ceed with Lord Amherst’s address. In that part of it which [ am now going 
to read, his Lordship alludes to a subject which gives me a great deal of 
pleasure. He adverts to the exertions made by the respectable Natives them- 
selves, for the purpose of diffusing education. He says, ‘It is impossible to 
quit the subject of the measures taken for the diffusion of education, without 
adverting to the meritorious interest exhi>ited by two Native gentlemea on 
this important subject. Raja Calisunka Ghoss and Raja Hurrinath Roy have 
placed at the disposal of the general Committee severally the sums of 20,000 
and 22,000 rupees, to te applied by them in any way that they may deem the 
most conducive to the objects of the Committee, an act of liberality wh'ch 
does honour to the public spirit, and the enlightened juigment of those from 
whom it emanates. It is to be hoped that the example may not be set in 
vain, but may point out to the elevated and opulent, the path by which they 
may best befriend their countrymen, and perpetuate their own reputation. 
The means at the disposal of any government must be always inadequate to 
the education of the people, but they are especially disproportionate in a 
country were the demand is so general as in India, and where the endowments 
that had accumulated, through successive years, have been wholly swept 
away by public disorganization, or from their purposes by private cupidity, 
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It is now necessary to begin again, and whatever success may be attained 
by the efforts of the ruling power, it must necessarily be limited, and par- 
tial, unless those efforts are seconded by enlightened individuals, and finally 
crowned by the concurrence and exertions of all.‘’ These are the enlight- 
ene] and liberal views of Lord Amherst, with regard to e ‘ucation in India. 
F may naturally be asked by the honourable mem'ers of the Court, why I 
am takiog this subject—conld no other person be found to bring it forward? 
Now I am neitber aJohn Bull nora bulldog; but lam whit is a great deal 
better—I am what is usually denominated a Caledonian ferret or Scotch 
terrier, and whenever I can lay my paw on a pole-cat or a rat, the noisome 
smell of the one nor the versatility of the other shall not deter me from 
giving them a gripe, which should prevent them from eluding my clutches. 
{ will now explain the reasons which urged me to take up the su ject. It 
is because it is of conside:able importance, and because no person else 
seeme. inclined to pay any attention to it. It isthe plague of my nature to 
have something to do, and if L were to remain in a state of idleness, this 
world would bea purgatory to me. Now it so hippens that Dr. Breton has 
sent me a letter, which I will read to the Court, because it will at once vin- 
dic ite me for bring*ag the subject under the consideration of the Court. This 
is the letter I allude to: 

** My dear Sir. My friend Mr. Roberts, of the firm of Mackintosh and Co., 
wrote to ire some time since, that you had been kind enough to notice, in 
favourable terms, the Native Metical Institution, lately established in Cal- 
cutta, for the instruction of Hindoos and Mohatmmedans me .ical knowledge. 


‘* Of all the sciences studied by the Asiaties, that of anatomy and medicine is 
the least understood and cultivated, and therefore, in India, it is universally 
admitte i tat the British Government could not have established an institution 
calculated to be of greater public benefit, not only to the civil and military 
branches of the service, but to the Natives generally, thao the Native Medical 
Institution. 

** You who have been in India are well aware of the acquirements of the 
Native medical practitioners. Their knowledge of anatomy borders on non- 
entity, and their skill in physic is not far above their anatomical knowledge. 
What a blessing then it will be to the Natives generally to have amongst them 
their own countrymen, educated on system to the medical profession, and capa- 
ble of alleviating human affliction, which at present consigns to a premature 
grave myriads of diseased inhabitants of our Eastern empire. 

‘* The Native students are beginning to make themselves useful, eight having 
been already posted to corps, and four are about to be attached to two dispea- 
saries, now forming for the relief of the su ‘ering Natives ; and, in the accom 
pinying records, you will observe a pleasing public testimony of the students’ 
exertions in arres'ing the progress of that dreadful scourge the cholera morbus ; 
and I have no doubt that, in course of time, they will prove a highly useful 
class of public servants of the British Government in India. 

‘* Notwithstanding the acknowledged utility, and, indeed, necessity of the 
Native Medical Institution, the Honourable Court of Directors have unfortu- 
nately, with a view to economy, ordered its abolition ; but the Government 
of India, bound by their sacred duty to their Native subjects, have unanimously 
recommended, in the strongest possible terms, its continuance, and the institu- 
tion remains pending, however, the result of the forcible remonstrance to the 
honourable Court against its abolition. 

** The late Commander-in-Chief, Sir Edward Paget, it is reported, avowed 
his sentiments in council, that as there was a great deficiency of medical 
officers, Native doctors became indispensably necessary to afford medical aid 
to the numerous detachments from corps in the extensive dominions of India ; 
and, as it was not possible to procure them when required, it behoved Govern- 
ment to establish some kind of institution from which capable Native doctors 
might on all occasions of exigency be obtained, and it rested with Govern- 
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ment to consider whether a better or more economical system could be de- 
vised, than that which existed in the school for Native doctors. His Excel- 
lency further observed, that without a due compliment of medical staff, he 
could not answer for the efficiency of the Bengal army, a point of vital im 
portance to the state. .This occurred in April last, and fortunately, the 
general voice being in favour of the institution as it stood, an unanimous 
vote was given for its peru anency. 

‘* The expense of ihe school for Native doctors is not worthy of a thought, 
being i: reality nothing in comparison with the beuefils likely to accrue from 
the iustitution. The latter is pleasingly adverted to by the Governor-General 
in his speech to the College council, and hailed by the Natives with grati- 
tude.”’ 

“The anatomical plates and works published from time to time, for the 
use of the Native students, a.e printed at the governmeut lithographic press, 
at no other expense to Government than that of ink and paper. In shert, 
while every measure is adcp‘ed to ensure the utility of the school for Native 
doctors, rigid economy is studied and obse: ved, and on the score of expense, 
the honourable Court of Directors will never have reason to complain. In- 
deed, the medical institution may be said to be in unison with the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan colleges, established for the dissemination of general know- 
ledge among the Natives of India.—f am, my dear Sir, your obliged and 
obedient ‘* P, BRETON, 

* * Superintendent of the Native Med. Instit.’’ 

** Calcutta, October 31, 1825.”" 

Th's 1s the statement of Dr. Breton with respect to the Native Medical 
Institution, and I could read to the Company tes'imonies in favour of it from 
the highest authorities in Caleutta. For, from the Governor-General down to 
the lowest public functiona: y whose opioion was worth asking, every oue has 
expressed himself in favour of this institution. Some days ago, I put the 
question to the honourable Chairman, whether it was the intention of the Court 
of Directors to put down this institution; and I was told, in effect, that, 
at that time, I could get no information on the subject. L, therefore, as a man 
who respected the Company, and had its interests as much at heart as any per- 
son on the other side of the bar, I (let me be what [ may) felt I was entitled 
to call upon eight of my friends to sign with me a requisition, in order to 
bring the subject properly under the consideration of the proprietors, I need 
hardly say } 9m very sorry to observe the Court so thinly attended, because 
the subject is certainly one of the highest importance. Any measure which 
may have a terdency to k ep the Natives of India in a state of ignorance 
would not only be unjust, but extremely impolitic. Much more adviseable 
would it be to sound their affections by enlightening their minds and g ving 
them instruction in every shape. HH the Natives are despised and trampled on 
they would naturally return such ill conduct with hatred ; but if the Company 
afforded them the means of acquiring knowledge and treated them like men, 
they, on the contrary, behave towards us honestly and faithfully. It is not a 
matter of trifling importance that the Natives should have the means of instruc- 
tion in medical knowledge afforded them. Itis often the case that detachments 
are sent out with only one European surgeon; now if this surgeon should 
happen to be cut off, let the Court consider in what a situation the detachment 
would be placed. That he might be so cut off was by no means impossible, 
for | myself was once nearly struck by a Mahrattarocket. In such a case it is 
more than pro able a Native surgeon cannot be found witha tourniquet to stop 
the blood of any gallant officer who happens to be wounded. It would thus 
be necessary to wait until a European surgeon could be procured, and in the 
mean time death might render his assistance useless. Besides European sur- 
geons cannot be always had at command, and therefore «uch a course of educa- 
tion ought to be afforded to the Native doctors as would enable them not only 
to save the lives of gallant officers but also of useful civilians. The Court 
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of Directors will not then eradicate this institution ; they will not surely level 
it to its foundation. It is an institution, undoubtedly, of as useful a kind as 
w s ever established in India, and with proper care it may grow to a head of 
which we have no idea. It was indeed impossible to calculate the extent of 
the advantages which may result from the diffusion of a correct knowledge of 
surgery among the Natives. The common run of the Native professors are 
at the present time as ignorant of the art as the barbers and shavers who, 300 
years ago, professed the art of surgery iv this country. I will now call your 
atteation to the testimonies in favour of this institution which I mentioned. 
I will not detain you by reading the whole of them but will only quote one 
or two, which have emanited fiom ind viduals of high character and talent, 
and if they shall not be considered sufficient to convince you of the utility of 
the establishmeat I will proceed to the rest. [ have in my hand a letter from 
a Nitive gentleman who understands the English language as well as I do 
myself. He is a gentleman of very exteasive information and well versed in 
the arts and sciences. I speak of the celebrated Ram Mohun Roy: He writes 
thus :—* I beg you will accept my best thanks for the valuable present of your 
productions. They are indee | full of instructiou and better calculated to fur- 
nish the Natives with useful knowledge than all the works in this country on 
abstruse subjects.’’ ‘This letter is dated the 4h of May, 1825. Ina letter ofa 
later date Ram Mohun Roy thus expresses himself, in recommendation of 
the labours of Dr. Breton. ‘* Ailing as I have been, I have perused with great 
pleasure the tracts you kindly seat me; and while reading them I could not 
help anticipating the blessings which these and similar publications are calcu- 
la ed to bestow on the Natives of this part of the glove; siuce they contain 
real face's, established by experience, and not mere speculations supported by 
prejudice and opinion. I hope and pray that your exert ons may be crowned 
wi h success.’’ Here is a Native of India writing in our own language and 
expressing sentiments, the force, truth and justice of which would do credit to 
any man in this Court, however enlightened he might be. Another Na‘ive of 
g eat respeciability, Radhakaut Deb. has likewise written strongly in f vour 
of the exertions of Dr. Breton. He says ‘* I have attentively perused the 
work (on cholera) and find the observ:tions, symptoms and remedies of the 
dreadful malady contained in it to be very wise, proper, beneficial, and effec- 
tual. I shall introduce and recommend your advice and medicine both here 
and in the interior ; and the human lives which will thereby be saved, will I 
trust be an ample reward for the trouble you have taken, and the expense in- 
curred in publishing and circula‘ing the pamphlets gratuitously.”’ I will next 
proceed to the public functionaries, and show in what light they view the 
matter. I will read the sentiments of Captain Macan, the Persian Interpreter 
to th» Commander-in-Chief. Captain M‘Cann is a gentleman, I believe, well 
known as an Oriental scholar, and a person who stands high in the estimation 
of the Government. In a letter to Dr. Breton, he says, ‘* None but Oriental 
scholars can properly appreciate the difficulties you have encountered, and 
as you have got over the first step, wh'ch is always the most difficult, [ sin- 
cerely hope you will get on. Hitherto we have been instructing the Natives 
in their own erroneous system of philosophy, and particularly astronomy, 
and it is only by doing in other branches of science what you are doing in 
medicine that we c n hope to give them the light of truth.’’ Now the gentle- 
man who thus expressed h'mself is a military man, an officer I believe in the 
King’s service, and I take it to be a circumstance much in his favour, that he 
has applied himself to the study and made himself master of the Oriental lan- 
guages. Itis a proof of his being a thinking man, and it renders his testi- 
mony of additional weight. I will now call the attention of the Court to the 
testimony of Captain Ruddel, secret ry to the College Council of Fort 
William, who, in a letter addressed officially to Dr. Breton, spoke, in these 
terms, the sentiments of that body: ‘* The College Council were so much 
pleased with your pamphlets presented to them that they expressed a wish to 
see the whole published and distributed throughout the country.’’ The Me- 
dical Board have also expressed their opinion in the following language : 
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‘* Sir, adverting to a letter from the military secretary to Government 
contiining an extract of the proceedings in the judicial department, with 
reference to a correspondence with the Government of Bombay on the subject 
of education, I am directed by the Medical Board to request that you will be 
pleased to send to this office, at your earliest convenience, five copies of each 
of the different works composed by you for facilitating the acquisition of 
medical and phys'cal knowledge by your pupils, in order that they may be 
forwarded to Bombay. ‘The Board cannot omit this opportunity of congratu- 
lati.g you on the usefulness of your labours, and the important advantages 
which seem likely to be derived fiom them by the medical branch of the ser- 
vice throughout the three Presi encies. 

(Signed) “© J. ADAM, 
‘** Secretary Medical Board.’’ 
‘* Fort William Medical Board Office,”’ 
1Sth August, 1$25.”’ 


Now a higher medical authority than that I have just quoted could not be 
adduced in support of the exertions of Dr. Breton. 1 will now lay before the 
Court a letter from Mr. Bayley, chief Secretary to the Government, and who is 
now a member of the Supreme Council of Bengal. You cannot, I am sue, 
but acknowledge him to be a proper official authori'y, and an individual on 
whose opinion great reliance may be placed. Mr. Bayley says, in a letter to 
Dr. Breton, 

** My dear Sir,—It has occurred to me, that if your Treatise on Cholera 
in Bengalee, were widely dist:ibu'ed in Calcutta and its neighbou: hood 
just now, it would be useful. Perhaps the best way would be to send all 
the spare copies you have to Mr. C. Barwell, at the Police-office, tomorrow ; 
thence they might be given to the Nai e doctors empolyed under the police, 
to the th udde.s, and other Native officers, who can read Bengalee, and to the 
Native schools: anew edition to a considerable extent might be struck off ; 
aud if you will report the expense, which may be incurred ia doing so, either 
I will pay it myself or ask Government to payit. A few copies in Persian 
might also be usefully distributedfrom the Police-o*ce. 

‘** Yours, sincerely, W. B. Baytey, Chief Sec.’’ 


Mr Bayley considered the distribution of this excellent treatise on cholera 
of so much importa:ce, that he offered, in the most generous manner, to pay 
for the p.iating and publishing ofthe work himself. I will now submit to the 
notice of the Court an official communication, fiom the Government to the Ma- 
gistrates of Calcutta, da ed the Ist of December 1825, which passed through 
the department of Mr Bayley. It is expressed in the following terms: * The 
temporary employment, with the sanction and concurrence of Dr. Breton,} of 
twenty of his most experienced pupils, in those parts of the town where the 
sickness chiefly prevails, as well as the distribution of Dr. Breton’s Treatise 
oa the cure of the cholera, in the Native languages, appear to Governmeitto 
be measures galculated to be of great immediate advantage ; and his Lordship 
in Council, desires that you will communicate to Dr. Breton the sense which 
Government entertains of his prompt and zealous co-operation with you and 
of his compliance with your suggestions at a time wheo an official, reference 
for formal sanction would’ have involved serious deliy and inconvenience.”’ 
Here we find the Government itself approving, in terms the most unqu lified, 
not the conduct only but the treatise of Dr. Breton on the cure of the cholera 
mo: bus. The next letter which I shall read, is equally honourable to Dr. 
Breton. It is signed by Mr. Barwell. the Chief Magistrate. and Mr. Blaquire, 
a Magistrate of the Calcutta Police Office. They say, ‘‘ We beg leave to in- 
form you, that the decrease in the number of cases of cholera in the town will 
now a mitof theaid of your students being withdrawn, and request the favour 
of you to recall them. We cannot let this opportunity pass without recording 
our approbation of their conduct, and the great benefit derived from their skill 
and attention. We beg leave to inclose the copy of a paragraph of a letter 
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from the Chief Secretary to Government, expressive of the sentiments his 
Lordship in Council entertains of the measures adopted in the deputation of 
your students, and we thank you for the hearty co-operation we have expe- 
rienced from you personally in averting the calamity with wich the town was 
aiflicted.’’ The testimony of Mr. Harrington is the next I shall lay before you 
in praise of Dr. Breton’s exertions. Mr. Harrington is, I believe, well known 
to the Court of Directors. For humanity, and for that knowledge which is 
essential to the security of peace and happiness in India, in a word, for the 
exercise of every virtue, I believe Mr. Harrington is not excelled by any man 
in India, that country where I had the pleasure of knowing him for thirty 
years. He thus expresses himself: ‘*‘ Mr. Hariingtonis very much obliged to 
Dr. Breton for his kind and valuable present of books, which cannot fail to be 
of the greatest use to the Native students of the Medical Institution, as well as 
more generally to the Natives of India.”’ 


I will not trouble the Court further with any testimonies in support of the 
usefulness of this institution. I have, | conceive, stated sufficient to convince 
every individual, on whichever side of the Court, of the necessity there is for 
upholding it. I will therefore entrust the matter entirely to your own feelings, 
to your own honour, to your own sense of what is due to myriads of Hindoo- 
British subjects. Would you, I ask, for the sake of -aving a few thousands 
of poiinds, put an end to the existence of an institution, which all the func- 
tionaries on the spot joined in praising? This surely cannot be called a job. 
Dr. Breton was not the person to be connected with a.transaction of sucha 
nature: he*would disdain to lend himself to ajob. It has been said, some- 
times, when I have spoken on particular subjects in this Court, that I have 
been seeking’ for a job: but a job I detest and despise ; and I would throw, 
with indignation, the charge into the face of him who shail make it. I fancy 
I need not intrude further upon the attention of the Court; though, if docu- 
ments were wanting tg support the usefulness of the institution, I have many 


“more to produce: {f the Court of Directors persevere in overthrowing it, 


they will indelibly ihjure their own character, and disgust the Natives of In ia. 
Those people would say, ‘* You take whatever you can out of our pockets, 
but you refuse to enlighten our minds. You deny us a drop from the bucket 
which we ourselves have filled; yo begruige giving us that food—the food 
of the miad, whichis more valuable than any thing on the face of the earih to 
those who estimate the mind above the body.’’ Now, let me entreat you to 
con ider the matter well, Lefore you resort to a line of conduct which will 
lead to such a result as this. Imag ne noi I stand here, on light and frivolous 
motives, to oppose any measures which the Court of Directors may think proper 
to adopt. Far from any thing of that sort being my intention, | proclaim my- 
seli their fiiend—eyg, their very best friend, because I am resolved, on all oc- 
¢ sions, to let them know the truth. I never, in my life, gave countenance to 
a lie; and I never wilt @do- so as long as I live; and I can assure those who 
may think otherwise, that they are much mistaken in their estimate of my cha- 
racter. It was with great pleasure | gave way to ‘he motion of the gallant 
Colonel; but f am extremely sorry to observe that almost all the Pi oprietors 
h ve now wi hirawn from the Court, except the gentlemen behiad he bar. 
These, hgwever, who have at all considered this question, ought fairly to ap- 
preciate iis importance. The Company are a great body, and ought to show, 
by heir liveral treatment of the Nat-ves of India, that they possess a sou! as 
great as tha! body. You can only maintaia it by performing acts of the kind 
reccmimended in my motion ; and when the time for the renewal of your ch iter 
comes round, act; such as this will afford, ia the eyes of the Legislaiure, the 
besi reasons to adopting measures for securing the stability of the Company. 
The hon. Proprietor concluded by moving a Resolution, conformable to the 
substance of the Requisition. 


Captain Maxriety.—he Court, I hope, will give this motion all due at- 
tention, and support it as it deserves I must beg leave to remark, that I re- 
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collect, when I was at Calcutta, that the secretary of the Medical Board was 
the superintendent of this establishment. Now, I ask, is the secretary of that 
Board a proper person to receive such an appointment? In my idea, that indi- 
vidual has quite sufficient to employ him, without taking upon him the addi- 
tional duty of superintendent to the iastitution. If the Court decide that money 
is to be laid out on the establishment, I trust it will be expended wisely ; and 
that a person is appointed to superintend it who shall devote the whole of his 
time to the duties connected with it, instead of making the post a sinecure. 
The individual who filled that post at the period I allude to, is dead, but if he 
were present in this Court, I would still protest against the appointment as 
improper. My maxim is to pay well, but not to give several appointments to 
one individual. I can mention a list of appointments of the most objectionable 
description ; I can, indeed, point out one instance of eight or nine offices beiug 
conferred on one individual ; and, in my opinion, it is entirely impossible that 
a single man can, be his talents what they may, properly fulfil the duties of 
those different o!'ces. I repeat it, if money is to be expended in support of 
this, or of any other establishment, let persons be appointed who are able and 
willing to devote the whole of their time to the performance of the duties con- 
nected with it. I think it right it should be known; and my chief object in 
now rising is to state the fact, that one half of the appointments in India are filled 
by persons who cannot devote their time to the fulfilment of the necessary 
duties. IL am disposed to afford to the Natives of India the means of de:iving 
information on every subject; but to the support of an establishment, formed 
merely for the emolument of a few individuals, I will never consent. Many 
useful reforms can no doubt be made in the administration of the law in India ; 
and [I fancy, if you wish to raise a monument to perpetuate your name in 
Tndit, you may do so by introducing the English language into your courts 
of law. 2 


Dr. Gitcurist.—I beg to be allowed to make one or two observations 
in explanation, in consequence of what has fallen from the hoa. Proprietor 
who has jnst sat down. Was I not convinced that Dr. Breton devoted all his 
energies, both of soul and body, to the affairs of this institution, the subject 
woud never have been brought forward by me; for J yield to no man in my 
ha red of plusalities of every kind. The labours of Dr. Breton, however, are 
before the public; his exertions in favour of the advancement of medical 
knowledge are well known, and it is clear that he is azedlous labourer in that 
viueyar . I now hold in my hand a work on Cholera Morbus written by him, 
aid I say, that the maa who has published eight or nine such volumes as this 
cannot be considered idle. Dr. Breton ha3 no plusality of appointments. He 
is merely a surgeon in the Company’s service, and does not receive a farthng 
beyoud he amount of his pay. It is an honour-to the me tical service to 
haye among their body a gentleman who proceeds as Dr. Breton does. 
Whatever was done, has been eiected at his own expense, and Government 
has given him credit for his services. I will bofdly assert that Dr. Breton 
has served the Company in the most essential point in which they can be 
serve |, in affording instruc ion in medicine to their Native subjects. I would 
ask Hiudoosianee and Naguree scholars to look at the books published by 
Dr. Breton, and say whether he can be considered an ignorant or unskilful 
man. He is,  mainiaia, neither the one nor the o her. Nei her is he a sine- 
cuist nor a plualist, but a man who deserves encouragement for his honest 
exertions. Ii is a common saying that ** genius jumps,”’ and the variety of 
Dr. Bre on’s acquirements is a proof of it. It is rather a curious coiuci ‘ence, 
that Dr. Breton has employed his taleats in transla'ing into the Hin !oostanee 
language, and in the Nayuree character, a‘ Treatise on S spended Animation 
from the Effects of Subversion, Hanging, Obnoxious Air, or Lightning, and 
the Means of Resuscitation,’ at the same time that I was rendering into the 
same language a work of a similar nature, a pamphlet, entitled * The Methods 
of Treatmeat for the Recovery of Persons apparently Dead. from Drowning, 
Apoplexy, Heat, Cold, &c. &c. Recommended by the Royal Humane Society,’ 
and to which is annexed, ‘ The Persian and Naguree Versions,” by Mr. 
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Myers, of Trinity College, Cambridge. It is impossible to calculate the 
advautages of disseminating a knowledge of the Oriental languages. I some 
time ago visited the school of a pupil of mine, who learned the Persian and 
Naguiee characters in the course of three months, and I was surprised to find 
that some of his pupils were superior to those I have under my own care. I 
have, at a considerable personal expense, and a great de | of trouble, endea- 
voured to establish occ den al and Orie ital institutions in different places. 
Several are in Lon on; there is one in Edinburgh, and I hope that some will 
soou be formed in Dublin. I[ observe, however, in looking over the Com- 
pany’s Red Book, with no small surprise, that they contemplate mak ng a 
monopoly of this descript on of education. In that publicat on two only are 
named+as proper places for instruction, previously to the admittance of a 
young man into the seminary at Addiscombe. Now, this appears to me to be 
the very worst species of monopoly,—worse than the monopoly of tea and 
sugar, for it is amonopoly of an article essential to our well-!eing—learning. 
Why should not the people of Scotland enjoy having their own children edu- 
ea ed under their own eyes? What reason can be named for obstructing so 
desira le a system? I am happy to hear, howe:er, that the proposition for 
establishing such a detestable monopoly is not unders‘ood as likely to be 
ac ed upon. Had it been persisted in, I certainly should have demanded of the 
Court to show what right the Company had to establish a monopoly in litera- 
ture. Iam obliged to the gentleman who has informed me the idea is aban- 
doned. It was one of your own body (addressing the Directors) who gave 
me to understand that it was a hasty regulation, published without considera- 
tion, and very properly withdrawn. I sincerely hope no obstruction will be 
thrown iu the way of individuals in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in giving 
their children instruction in the Asiatic languages at home, and then seadiog 
them to Addiscombe. A London university will, in a short time, be esta- 
blished, and ifthe excluding regulation had been persevered in, the Oriental 
department oftheir institution would be ofno utility whatever. The thirst for 
education is now become universal. It is travelling into every corner of the 
world. While I am on this subject I will read to the Court one or two reso- 
lutions relative to the Scottish Military Academy, which was formed last year 
while I was in Edinburgh. This academy is patronized by the nobility and 
gentry of Scotland, and is now in a flourishing state. From its constitution, 
it is likely, I am convinced, to do the Company a great deal of service. These 
resolutions will, at least, show the enlightened spirit that is stirring abroad,— 
a spirit which narrow, illiberal, and selfish views will never be able to put 
down. 

I have again to mention the satisfaction I feel at the withdrawal of the Red 
Book, and am glad that those who preposed ‘t did so withdraw it on seeing 
they had taken a false view of the subject, without being reminded of that fact 
by others. The course of education at the Scottish Milit ry Academy, 
is on the most extensive and liberal scale. It was resolved by thos with 
whom the plan originated, ‘‘ That every branch of military and gymnas- 
tic exere’ses shall be taught at the academy; also the modern languages, 
viz., Hindoostanee, Persian, French, Italian, German, Spani<h, &c. ; likewise 
fortification, surveying, navigation, mathemat’cs, and every other branch of 
education that to the Committee may seem progressively useful and expedi- 
ent.’’ It is seen that in this enumeration, Hindoostanee holds a very distin- 
guished place. It is at the head of the modern languages, and is doubtless 
considered of such importance from its being so intimately bound up with the 
interests of British India. Let not this prospectus be sneered at. It emanates 
from the capital of an ancient kingdom, whose inhabitants are not gratuitously 
to be deprived of the right of educating their own children. 


[The learned Doctor here read a passage from the prospectus, pointing out 
the advantages likely to result from such an establishment. ] 


While such a spirit as this is abroad, can you think of establishing literary 
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monopolies or instituting exclusive depots of learning—whether under Dr. 
Andrews or any other person? If you do, you will stifle in the outset every 
useful establishment. I have often been told by gentlemen in Scotland, that 
they would be glad if they had the means of educating their children in the 
Oriental tongues in their own country. I offered my services, and taught the 
individual who is now employed in giving instruction in the Oriental language 
in Edinburgh. 1 rejoice to see the progress of education, and will use my en- 
deavour to extend it. I am content to rest my good name on this basis, and 
a good name, in my opinion, is superior to every other earthly consideration. 


The Cuarrman.—lI am of necessity compelled to oppose this motion, because 
on its face it implies a censure, and an undeserved one, on the conduct of the 
Court of Directors. It charges them by implication, with doing what they are 
entirely guiltless of; for before I sit down I will prove that the Court of Di- 
rectors, far from having neglected the subject, have bestowed the deepest con- 
sideration on it, and had treated it with the liberality of feeling it deserves ; 
because if any subject more than another requires the strictest attention, it is 
that of education. The Court of Directors can say with truth, that they h ve 
entertained the most anxious desire to propag ite education throughout India, 
were there any extraordinary merit in that desire, and that they have acted in 
furtherance of that object, the usefulness of which is readily admitted on all 
hands. (Hear.) I hold in my hand a paper which will explain what has 
been done ia extending the means of education in India. 


[The hon. Chairman here read a list of the different schools established in 
Caicutta, ia the provinces under Bengal, Madras, Prince of Wales’s Island, 
Singapore, and Malacca, and stated the expense incurred by the Company in 
maintaining them. ] 

Now, (continued the honourable Chairman.) it must seem the most absurd, 
the most extraordinary charge against the Covpaay, to say that they have 
not bestowed a proper degree of attention on the subjeet. (Heur.) In 
justification therefore of your Executive Body, [ must not su‘fer this motion 
to be withdrawa, but am determined to meet it by a d’rect negative. The 
implications it contains I deny in toto, and { am sure that every one who has 
listened to the reading of the document will see that the denial is founded on 
just grounds. The motion may be separated under two herds: the fiest 
respecis education in fodia generally, and the second refers to the instruction 
of the Natives in medical kuo ledge. I have explained myself, IT trust. su%i- 
cieatly on the last point already, aad I will now proceed to explain what the 
Court of Directors have doue with reference to the latter. In May, 1892, the 
Medical Board represented to the Government, that as considerable difficulty 
had beea expe:ienced in procuriag Native Doctors to supp y vacancies in the 
different Regimenis, it would be advisable to establish an institution for the 
purpose of instructing the Natives and qual fying them to fill up the difi- 
cieacies. The points of regulation the Medical Board proposed for this 
establishment were: that a superinteadent should be appointed to instruct the 
pupils in the elemeatary !:rauches of med'cal science, and to preside generally 
over their education; that the pupils should be attached to the Residency 
General fos ital, the King’s Hospital, the Native Hospital, and the Dis- 
pensary, as the most convenieut for their acquiring a knowledge of Ph rmacy, 
Surgery, and Physic; that the pupils should receive a monthly pay of eight 
rupees, as long as they p:osecuie { their studies, and they were to be allowed to 
contract to serve for a given period, and as vacancies occurre | they were to 
be appointed, if reported duty qualified. The representations of the Medical 
Board had the effect of inducing the Governmeat to set the Institution on 
foot, which happened in the June following. Mr. Jameson, the Secre’ary to 
the Medical Board, was appoiated the superintendent, » ith a salary of 800 
rupees per mo ith, in addition to his other salary. I admit that this appoiat- 
meat constitutes the very worst feature of the business. The Court of 
Directors felt this, and therefore applied themselves to a re-consideration of 
the subject of the Institution, and to look around at the system establisied ia 
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other places. They saw that the object recommended by the Medical Board 
was effected under the Madras Residency without a superintendeit. ‘There 
the Native Doctors receive their education at the different hospitals. The 
Court of Directors then conceived that the same principle which prevailed at 
Madras, might be acted upon in Calcutta, and the office of superintendent 
abolished. In acting thus, the Court cannot be accused of not approviug the 
plan of educating Native Doctors for the seivice of the Company. They 
merely recommended the adoption of the Madias system, aad the removal of 
the superintendent. Mr. Jameson afterwards resigned, and this post was 
filled by Dr. Breton. After the opision of the Court of Diec ors was ex- 
pressed, they received a remonstrance or representation of the Bengal Govern- 
meat, in which the support of the Institution in question was strongly re- 
commended, on the original system, and the reply given to this communica- 
tion, when the su ject was discussed in 1823-4, was to th's e tect:—The Court 
pointed out to the notice of the Bengal Government the plan in foice at 
Madras, where boys, hal!-castes taken from the Asylum schools, were at- 
tached to the Hospitals, and received a couise of instruction in order to 
qualify them to ‘act as assistan's i: those hospitals. The Court expres: ed 
their fear tha‘ the difficulty apprehended by the Medical Board themselves of 
educating Natives in the higher branches of medical science would prevent 
ult m te success, and t ey desired to be infoimed whether their fears had 
been justly founded. The Court disapproved of only one part of the system, 
and that was the appoin ment of the suyerintendent. They conceived the 
continuance of that office would cause an interference with the Hospital Sur- 
geons, and engender an unpleasant collision of authority between them and 
the superintendent. The Court besides expressed an opinion that the best in- 
struction was likely to be conveyed | y the Surgeons of the Hospitals. The 
Court therefore di:ected that at all events the office of superiatendent should 
be discoatinued. I have now given you the history of this business, aud 
conceive that the Court of Diectors are s'rengtheued in the propriety of the 
view they took of i, by the practice adopted at Madras, which is productive 
of be'ter practical e‘fects, though less expensive, than that estab ished at 
Cal. utta: I say better prac'ical effects, because it ‘s certa’n the students will 
be reidered more proticient ia the practical part of the science, by being un- 
der the eye of the Surgeon in charge of an Hospital, than from hearing a 
series of lectures. ‘The Governme.t at Bengal has lately transmitted a reply 
to the communication of the Court of Directors. 


[This reply was read by the hon. Chairman, and expresses in strong terms 
the conviction of the Bengal Government as to the efficiency of the Medical 
school as originally constitu'ed. } 


A report alluded to in this reply has not (said the hon. Chairman) been 
received, and the Court of D rectors are therefore not at le to say what degreé 
of encouragement ought to be extended to this institution. Mr. Jameson’s 
appointment in the first instance, cannot be defended, because his duties as 
secretary to the Medical Board were quite sufficient to occupy the whole of his 
time. Of Dr. Breton, the present superintendent, the Government spoke in 
the highest terms of commendation. He has, it appears. been employing him- 
self in translating the ‘ London Pharmacopeeia’ into Hindoostanee ; .and has 
also in a state of forwardness several other publications on the subject of 
medicine. - 


The hon. Chairman here stated the items of emolument attached to the 
office of superintendent, which ogether amount to 2190 rupees per month. } 


The whole question (he continued) turns on the necessity of the post of 
superintendent. We have decided in the negative, but did so wi hout per- 
mitting private feelings to influence our decision. Did I conceive the ex- 
istence of such an office necessary, there is no man I would sooner appoint to 
fill it than Dr. Breton, 
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The hon. Chairman concluded by proposing the following amendment :— 


** That in the opinion of this Court it is wholly unnecessary and inexpe- 
dieat to adopt the recommendation contained in he motion now before the 
Cour, as due atteniion appears to have been paid by the Cou:t of Directois 
to the important subjects therein meutioned ; aud the Court is satisfied that 
the subjecis alluded to aie very properly lefi in the hands of the executive 
body.”’ 

Mr. Trant.—I rise for the purpose of expressing my entire satisfaction at 
the amendmen: proposed by the hon. Chaiiman, and if the hoa. Proprietor 
(Dr. Gilchrisi) knew as well as [ do what is now going on in India he would 
never have introduced his motion at all. ‘The l.ne of conduct pur-ued by the 
hon, Chairman has given me much gratification. Were the motion allowed to 
be withdrawn, an iaterence might go abroad, that a kind of compromise had 
been etfected ; and .he Court of Directors wouli not have appeared as they 
now do, to have done thei. duty ia affording ‘he utmost possible means to the 
Natives of India for the acquirement of knowledze. 


If we look back on the list ten years, we shall find that the Government of 
India, backed by the Governmeut at home, have been adopti g every s fe and 
expedient measuce, for faciliiaing the object recommended vy the Legisla- 
ture, vi . the instruction of the Natives of India. It appears that the Com- 
pany have more than tiipled the sum appropriated by t e Legislature for this 
object. It would hardly be fair to expect that. the Proprietors should defiay 
the entire expeuse atiendiog ‘he iustiuc.ion of the Natives. Iam one of those 
who consider that the community at large, bo h Engl sh and India, ought to 
bear a share of thatexpeuse. [am theiefore glad to hear of the preseat made 
by the Briish-Indian Society of the philosephical apparatus, alluded to by 
the learned Doctor (Dr. Gilchrist) to the Anglo-Ludiaa College 


I beg leave to say a few words relative to the late Dr. Jameson, with whom 
I had the honour to be acquainted. Those who did not know that gentleman 
might be led to suppose that his acceptance of the office of supeiintendent of the 
ins itution wis a joo, bu! those who at all knew him would bear tes imony to 
the fict, that he was a man of very extraordinary powe.s, and mizht therefore 
couscient ous y aud efficiently undertake to discharge duties which any other 


iadividual would sink under. 


Sir J. Dovte.—I have to express the satisfaction I feel, that I did not 
leave the Court before the hon. Chairman gave his explanation. The state- 
ment made by the learned Doctor certainly mpressed me very strongly, but 
the clear and ample detail made by the hon. Ch irman has quite delighted 
me. Whether the office of superintendent is necessary or no’, is a point test 
kno vn to the Couit of Directors, as they have the best means of information. 
I am glad to find that so much attention has been paid to the extension of 
education in India, and I cannot let this opportunity pass without expressing 
my approbation of the system adopted wi.h regard to that object. 


Captain MaxrieLp.—I am very ready to ear testimony to the powers of 
Dr. Jameson, tut still I thiak it is impossible for any individual to perform 
the duties which that gentleman undertook. But his is not the only case of 
one individual holding various situations in India. What will you svy of an 
iadividual holding two situations, and living fourteen miles distant from the 
spot where the cuties of one of them ought to be performed ? 


It has I am awa e been directed. that the surgeon who has in charge the 
hospital of the insane at Calcutta, shall be resi leat there ; but [ am also aware 
that those directions have been disobeyed The surgeon is absent, and the 
hospital is left to take care of itself. So fir is t from being the fact that 
pluralities are not often seen in India, that the records of the Bengal Govern- 
ment will show, not only that they are not uncommon, but that they are of 
universal occurrence. 
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Dr. Gitcurist spoke at some length in explanation. He had feared, as 
the hon. Chatman had declined on a foimer occasion to give him an answer to 
a question on this su! ject, that it was the intention of the Court of Directors 
to put an end to this institution, without reference to the office of superintendent, 
—He had never accused the Court of Directors of not expending a sufficient 
sum for e‘ucation ; | ut Lerd Amherst, in h’s address. says, **’T he endow ments 
(for the purpose of education,) that had accumulated though succes ive years, 
have been wholly swept away by public disorganization, and diverted trom 
the proper course.’’ Now this charge showed at least, that formerly a great 
ceal of money was expended to very little purpose. Perhaps, said he, Col. 
Lushirgton will say whether the sub-assistant surgeons, spoken of by the 
hon Chairman, ani the Nitive doctors are the same? (To which Col. L. re- 
plied they were not.) ‘Then have I and the hon. Cheiiman been s; eaking on 
two ditfereat points. IT cannot help repeating my opinion, that if a supeiin- 
tenieut is not appoin ed to the institution, it will speedily sink to nothing, 
because wha is every body's business is nobody's. The Madras esta’ 'shment 
does not tear the slightest analogy to the Medical Institut on at Calcutta. 
} very regimeat has three or four Native doctors attached to it, and these 
cannot be properly educated, unless schools for them are «stablished. Ex- 
cept a fe young mea who have gone through my hands, there is not one, 
save Dr. Breton, who can explain to the N tives, in their own la: gvage, the 
terms of anatomy and physic. If Lord Amherst had given too large a salary, 
that did not afford a sufficient reason for getting rid of the office of superin- 
It dees not give me much concern to find that my motion is to be 
The Chairman has endeavoured to persuade the 
[ have vo such 


tendent. 
met by a direct regative. 
Court that [ wish to cast a censure on the Court of Directors. 
intention. My only ol ject is to preserve the crecit and character of the Com- 
pany, and [ am therefore desireus that this Court should act in such a way as 
to induce the people of India to look upon them as a liberal and ealigh ened 
body of men. I was happy to hear what had been said in explanation to day. 
A few years ago I might have expected such an explanation in vain, aud 
therefore on that account, at least, I have reason to be satisfied. 


The original motion was then negatived, and the amendment unanimously 
agreed to. 
The Court then broke up. 

















CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CALCUTTA. 


Civit APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort William, Dec. 8.—The Hon. F. J. Shore, Asvistant to the Commis- 
sioner ia Kamaoon.—16. Capt. Alex. Davidson, 13th N. I. Assi-tant to the 
Agent to the Governor General on the North Kast Frontier ; Capt. A. White, 
59h N. I. di'to ditto.—29. Mr. J. J. Haivey, Register of the Zillah Court of 
Ghazeepore.—Jan. 5. Mr. J. Sanford, Senior Judge of the Provincial Courts 
of Appeal and Circuit for the Division of Caleuta; Mr. R. Walpole, Third 
Judge of ittoditto; Mr. H. Oakely, Fourth Judge of ditto ditto; Mr W. M. 
Flemiog, Second Judge of the Provincial Court. of Appeal and Cireuit for the 
Division of Patna; Mr. J. B. Elliott, Third Judge of uitto ditto. 

Mivitary APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort William, Dec. 26.—Lieut. E. F. Spencer, 32d N. I. transferred, at his 
own request, to the Invalid Estab.—30. Lieut. Col. Com. M-Innes, 61st N. L 
to have the command of he Sou:h Kastern Division, v. Brig. Richards, who 
hai resigned his command.—Jau. 20. Licut. Col. Com. W. Richards, to be 
Commandant of ‘he Fortress oi Agra, in the room of Lieut. Col. Com. D. 
M:Leod, C. B., who has obt :ined Furlough to Furope; Lieu .G. H. Cox, 624 N. 
1., to officiate as Super ntendent of Gentlemen Cadets at Fort William, vy. Blake, 
permitted to proceed to Kurope. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Infantry —Maj. H. W. Wilkinson to be Lieut. Col. in suc. to Collyer re- 
tired. 

Sih Regt. N. I.—Cap*. William Kennedy to be Maj. ; Lieut. ™. B. Hender- 
son to be Capt. of a company, and Ens. T. 8. Piice to be Lieut. in suc. to 
Wilkinson prom. 

24th Regt. N. 1.—Ens. H. Maynard to be Lieut., vy. Wilson placed on half- 


ay. 
. 3th Regt. N. I.—Ens. A. B. Ogilvy to be Lieut., in suc. to Robe, dec. 

32d Regt. N. I.—Ens. J. Woods to be Lieut. in suc. to Spencer, transferred 
to the Invalid Estab. ; Ens. A. P. Graham to be Lieut. v. Boileau, dec. 

33d Regt. N. 1.—Lieut. G. Barker, to be Capt. of a company, and Ens. A. 
F. Tytler to be Lieut. in suc. to Agnew, dec. 

49th Regt. N. 1.—Lieut. G. F. Agar to be Capt. of a comp. in suc. to Mac- 
kintosh, dec. 

65th Regt. N. I.—Ens. R. H. De Montmorency to be Lieut. in suc. to 
Lawe, dec. 

Regt. of Artillery.—\st Lieuts. F. S. Sotheby, R. C. Dickson, E. W. 
Huthwaite, G. R. Crawford, and H. Delafosse, to have rank of Capt. by Bre 
vet. 

Mepicat APPOINTMENTS. 

Dec. 26.—Assist. Surg. J. Stewart, lately attached to service of the King 
of Oude, placed at the disposal of his Exc. the Commander in Chief.—Jan. 6. 
Messrs. Hart and A. Rennick, surgeons, appointed, temporarily, to do duty as 
Assist. Surg. on this Estab.—20. Assist. Surg. J. Innes, to be Residency 
Surg. at Malacca; Assist. Surg. F. S. Matthews, to have Medical Charge of 
the Civil station of Balasore, v. Barker ; Mr. F. Malcolm admitted to the service 
as an Assist. Surg.; Assist. Surg. T. Luxmoor, to Le Surg. in suc. to Hardt- 
man, dec. 

RETIREMENTS FROM THE SERVICE. 

Dec. 26.—Lieut. Col. J. Clark, 44:h N. I. on the pension of his rank.— 

Jan. 13.—Lieut. Col. J. J. Leith, 55th N. I. ditto ditto, 
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CADETS ADMITTED AND PROMOTED. 

Dec. 26.—Mr. F. S. Burt, for Eng. and prom. to Ist. Lieut.—30. Mr. J. F. 
Middleton, for Inf., and prom. to Ens.—Jan, 20. Mr. G. Reid for Cavalry, and 
prom. to Cornet ; Messrs. A. F, Macpherson and H. Spottiswoode for Inf., 
and prom. to Ens. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—Dr. Walter Ogilvy, Ist Member Medical Board, on account 
of his health ; Assist. Surg. C. B. Francis, on ditto ; Lieut. A. W, W. Frazer, 
Sth L. C. on ditto; Lieut. R. Steward, 6th N. I. on ditto; Lieut. J. Donnelly, 
18th N. I. on ditto ; Superintead. Surg. Jas. M*Dowell, on ditto ; Maj. J. C. 
Grant, 22d N. I. on ditto. 

To the Cape of Good Hope.—Capt. W. Cunningham, Garrison storekeeper, 
for the recovery of his health, for twelve months; Lieut. Col. Com. Penny, 
881 N. I. ditto ditto; Capt, T. Williams, 2d Extra N. I. ditto ditto ; M»j. 
J. P. Boileau, Principal Dep. Com. of Ordnance, and Maj. F. Sackville, 
55th N. I. ditto ditto. 


BOMBAY. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 22, 1825.—Lieut. Col. Wilson, H. M. 4th Light Drags. 
to command Northern Districts of Guzerat.—Jan. 2. Ens. Gilberne, 28d N. [, 
to have command of Local Corps in Candeish, vy. Lieut. Marjoriba.ks, dec. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Artillery.—Lieut. T. E. Cotgrave, Adj. to 2d Bat. to be Maj. of Brigade to 
Artillery, v. Foy dated 19th Dec. 

Infantry.—Sen. Maj. N. C. Maw to be Lieut. Col. v. F. F. Staunton de- 
ceased, date 26th June 1825. 

Ist Europ. Regt.—Sen. Capt. J. Fider, to be Maj. v. Maw dec. ; and Lieut. 
C. Walter to be Capt. v. Taylor, placed on Pension List. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Dec. 16.—Acting Assist. Surg. Black to officiate as Assistant to Civil and 
Garrison Surg, at Surat, in lieu of Mr. Ormand.—17. Assist. Surg. Power, 
attached to 44th Madras N. I., to execute duties of Civil Surg, at Sholapore.— 
21. Sub. Ass'st. Surg. Dickson to have charge of med. duties of Company’s 
cruizer Ternate, in room of Ass‘st. Surg. Fallon, reported to be sick.—Jan. 
2. Surg. J. Bird to be Residency Surg. at Sattara.—3. Assist. Surg. W. 
Erskine to be Civil Surg. in Kattywar ; and Assist. Surg. H. Johnstone to 
be Civil Surg. at Bussora. 


MADRAS. 


NEW EXTRA REGIMENTS. 

Fort St. Gearge, Jan. 2, 1826.—The hon. the Governor in Council having 
resolved that four extra regiments of Native I .fantry shall be raised for the 
service of this Presidency, is pleased to request that the officer commanding 
the army in chief will give the necessary orders for their immediate formation. 

Each reg ment to consist of ten companies of the same strength and esta- 
blishments in all respects (exceptisg the European officers and subidar major) 
as a regiment of Nat ve Infautry of the line. 

Each regime it will te commanded by a Captain Commandant, with ore 
Adjutant, ove Quarter-Master, [uterpreter, and Paymaster, Leing subaltern 
offic rs. 

The extra regiments will be raised at the following stat’ ons,—viz. Ist ex- 
tra regt. at Palancotiah ; 2d extra regt. at Bangalore ; 3d extra regt. at Cud- 
dapah ; 4th Extra regt. at Ellore. 

The hon. the Governor in Council also d'rects, that the extra regts. shall he 
paid, clothed, and equipped in the same manner as the regular regts of this 
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establishment, and that the commanding officers afd staff shall draw the same 
st ff pay aud allowances as the officer commanding and the regimental com- 
missioned staff ofa regular regt. of Native Infantry. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Ist Extra Regt.N. 1—Capt. J. Leighton, 27th N. I. to command ; Lieut. 
F. J. Warres, 29:h N. I., to be Adj. ; and Lieut. H. L. Harris, 15h N. L., to 
be Quart. Mast., Interp., and Paymaster. 

2d Ditto—Capt. W. Stewart, 2d Furopean regt., to command ; L'eut. G. 
Hammond, 50th N. I. to be Adj. ; and Lieut. W. G. T. Lewis, 46ih N. L, to 
be Quart. Mast., Interp., and Paymast. 

3d Ditto.—Capt. A. M’Farlane, 16th N.I., to command ; Lieut. G. Lagan, 
Alst N. L., tobe Adj.; and Lieut. J. Fitzgerald to be Quart. Mast., Interp., 
and Paymas’. 

4th Ditto—Capt. H. Kyd, 2d Europ. regt., to command ; Lieut. W. R. A. 
Freeman, 45th N. [., to be Acj.; and Ens. F. Ensor, 47th N. I. to be quart. 
M.st., Interp., and Paymast. 


KING'S FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the Indian Gazettes. | 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Head-quarters, Camp before Bhurtpoor, Dec. 11.—Lieut. Ahmuty, lth L. 
Drags. to be Aid-de-c mp to Brig.-Gen, Sleigh, v. Maxwell, proceeding on 
Sick Certificate, ; and Lieut. the Hon. J. Amherst, to be Extra Aid-de-camp 
to Maj.-Gen, Nicolls.—31. Capt. Wetherall, 13'h L. Drags., to be Extra Aid- 
de-camp to Maj.-Gen. Sir T. Pritzler.—Jan. 9. Lieut.-Col. M'Gregor, 59h 
Foot, to act as Adj.-Gen. of H. M. Forces in India, until the arrival of 
Lieut.-Col. Macdonald ; to take effect from the sailing of Maj.-Gen Sir T. 
M‘Mahon, Bart 

Brevet Rank. 

The undermentioned subalterns of fifteen years’ standing, are to take rank of 
Capt. by Brevet. in the East Indies. only :—Lieut. J. M'Dermot, 14th Foot, 
from 13th Dee. 1825; Lieut. T. B. M. Sutherland, from 4Ist Foot, from 23d 
Aug. 1825; and Lieut. R. C. Newman, from 14.h Foot, from 28th Sept. 1825. 


PROMOTIONS. 
[From the London Gazette. | 


13th Lt. Drags.—W, J Hooper to be Cornet by purch. v. Evered, prom. 

16th Ditto —Corn. W. Van, from Cape Corps, to be Corn., v Brown, 
prom. ; H. F. Bonham, to be Corn. by puich. v. Penleaze. 

Ist Foot. Capt. C.S8. Hopkins, to be Maj. by purch., v. Glover, prom. ; 
Lieut. W. Carter to be Capt. by purch., v. Hopkins; Ens. H. W. Neville 
to be Lieut. by purch., v. Cross, prom.; W. B. Johnston to be Ens., v. 
Wood, dec. 

6th Ditto. Lieut. W. HH. Hill, from half-pay I4th Foot, to be Lieut., v, 
M‘Queen, app. to 44th Foot. 

13th Foot. St. G. Cromie to be Ens., by purch., v. Browne, prom. in 44th 
Foot. 

14th Foot. J. May to be Ens., v. Layard, prom. 

44th Foot. Lieut. S. M-Queen, from 6th Foot, to be Lieut., v. E. H. Clarke, 
who retiies on half-pay. 

45th Foot. Lieut. W. Trevelyan, from Engineers, to be Lieut. v. Kearney, 
app. to 86 h Foot, 

47th Foot. Lieut. P. J, Douglas, from half-pay 9h Foot, to be Lieut., v. 
Walker, whose app. has not taken place; J. B. Wyatt to be Ens., v. Wyatt, 
who resigns. i 

5ith Foot. Capt. J. Arnaud, from half-pay 34th Foot, to be Capt., v. J. Gray, 
whio exchangts, 
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Col., v. R. Gubbins, who exchanges. 


69th Foot. Lieut. E. Hopwood, from half-pay, to be Lieut., v. the Hon. 


R. King, who exch., rec. ditf. 


89in Foot. Lieut. T.G. Twigg, from half-pay 18th L. Drags., to be Lieut., 


repiying dilf., v. Peck, app. to 84th Foct. 


97th Foot. Ens. T. R. Travers to be Lieut. by purch., v. Maires, prom. ; 


C. Nzgel to be Ens. by purch., v. Travers. 


Ceylon Regt. Lieut. A. Montresser, from 78th Foot, to be Capt. by purch. 
v. Auver; Lieut. R. G. Davidson, fiom half-pay 99th Foot, to be Lieut., v. 
Nowlan, app. to 13th ; J. Woodford to be 2d Lieut. by purch., v. Van Kempen, 


prom. 


Alloned to dispose of their Half-pay. Lieut. G. Hagar, 46th Foot ; Lieut.- 
Col, C. Maxwell, 30h Foo! : Maj. W. Stewart, ditto; Capt. D. Grahame, 6th 


Foot : Maj. D. Gregorson, 31st Foot: Capt. A. Prole, 88d Foot ; Capt. J. H. 
Holland, 69:h Foot; Lieut.-Col. W. Percival, 67th Foot. 
Menicat APPOINTMENTS, 

Ist Foot. Assist.-Surg. W. Dillon, from 3d Royal Vet. Batt., to be Assist.- 
Surg. 

2d Foot. Hosp.-Assist. T. Atkinson to be Assist.-Surg., v. Campbell, 
prom. 

13th Foot. Assist.-Surg. J. Paterson, from 45th Foot, to be Surg., v. 
H. Hamilton, who retires on half-pay. 

Ceylon Regt. Hosp.-Assist. W. Lucas to be Assist.-Surg., v. Williams, 
app. to 2d Foot. 

Fur voueus. 

To Europe: Lieut. Donnithorne, 44th Regt., for one year, for the purpose 
of retiring on half-pay ; Capt. Waring, Queen’s Royals, for two years, on 
account of his health: Sarg. Alexander, same Regt., for ditto ; Brev.-Capt. 
Patieuce, 20ih Foot, ditto, ditto ; Surg. Jackson, 14th Foot, for one year, on 
furlough. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALCUTTA. 


Births.—Dec. 18. Mrs. L. Sweeting, of a still-born male child.—29. Mrs. 
J.D. Cruz, of a son and heir.—31. In London Buildings, the lady o; H. P. 
Russel, Esq. of the Civil Service, of a son.—Jan. 7, 1826. At Chowringhee, 
the lady of H. Shakespear, Esq. of a daughter.—10. In Fort William, the lady 
of the late’Capt. D. Thomas, Superintendent of Government.Cadets,'of a daugh- 
ter.—12. At St. James’s School, Mrs. Platts, of a daughter.—13. The wife 
of Mr. T. Lawrence, of a daughter.—14. At Chowringhee, the lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Com. J. A. Paul MacGregor, Deputy Military Auditor-General, of a 
son.—15. At Chowringhee, the lady of Dr. W. P. Birmingham, H. M. 87th 
Foot, of a son.—18. The lady of Colin Lindsay, Esq. of a son.—19,. The lady 
of A. Landale, Esq. of a daughter; in Harrington-street, the lady of John 
Lewis, Esq. of a daughter.—21. The lady of Welby Jackson, Esq. of the 
Civil Service of a son.—29. The lady of W. T. Berry, Esq. of a son. 

Marriages.—Jan.7. George, eldest son of W. Wood, Esq. to Charlotte 
Evans, youngest daughter of the late Col. Brietzoke, Bengal Military Ser- 
vice.—I8. M.A. Lackerteen, Esq. of the firm of Messrs. Lackerteen and Co., 
to Miss J. Dissent.—H.C. Watts, Esq. second son of E. Watts, Esq. late of 
Calcutta, to Amelia, only daughter of the late Mr. J. Weldon, of the H. C,. 
Marine.—21. Mr. L. De Almeyda, fourth son of the late J. B. De Almeyda, 
Esq. to Mrs. A. M. Rebeira.—23. E. Maxwell, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, to Rosina, youngest daughter of the late W. Hogg, of Lisbura, county 





67th Foot. Brev.-Col. N. Burslam, from half-pay 14th Foot, to be Lieut. 
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of Antrim, Esq.—24, Mr. C. Crichton, to Mrs. D. Pearson, relict of the late 
Mr. J. Pearson; J. Marshall, Esq. Surgeon, on the Bengal Establishment, to 
Mrs. E. Lyons, relict of the late Capt. D. Lyons, H. C. Military Service ; 
J. D. Herklots, Esq. to Miss M. C. Gibsou.—25. D. M. N. Liddell, Esq. to 
M ss I. Davidson, third daughter of J. Davidson, of Murrayshire, Esq.—26. 
Mr. J. J. Carapiet, to Anna, widow of the late Arratoon Gaspar, Esq 

Deaths.— Dec. 28. Mis. L. Carrow, relict of the late Capt. J. Carrow.—3l. 
Mrs, R. Liasiedt, widow of the late W. Linstedt, Bengal Military Estab.— 
Jan. 1, 1826. H. M. Elliott, Esq. fourth son of the Right Hon. H. biliot, late 
Governor of Fort St. Geoige.—2. Mrs. R. HW. Money, relict of the late H. 
W. Money, Esq. aged 25.—3. Mrs. J Williams, relict of the late Mr. C. 
Williams, house builder, aged 42.—6. At his house at Garden Reach, Col. 
Hes ing, formeily attached to the army of Maha Rajah Scindeah. aged 44.— 
8. The Rev. J. B. Warden, Missionary, from the Londouw Missionary Seciety, 
aged 26.—12. Robert Fulton, Esq. late of Mymessing, aged 55.—13. Mr. A. 
Jewell, juuior, aged 28.—15. Miss E. E. Swaiue, daugh er of Thomas 
Swaine, Isq. aged 18.—20. Julia, infant daughter of W. H. Oakes, Esq.— 
23. Mr. C. Jansen, late an iudigo planter, aged 49. 

MADRAS. 

Births.—Dec. 7. The lady of W. S. Binny, Esq. of a son.—27. The lady 
of Cap . Maberly, of a soa. 

Marriages.—Dec. 19. Capt. R. S. Wilson, Fort Adj. of Fort St. George, 
to Catherive Alicia, fourth daughter of J. Ewart, Esq.—Jan. 5, i826. At 
S . Thomas's Mount, Lieut. Middlecoat, Artil ery, to Miss Hamptou.—25. 
S. Crawford, Esq. of the Civil Service, to H. P. Dyer. eldest daughter of S.N. 
Dyer, Esq. M.D.—Capt. H. Robison, Nizam’s Service, to Mrs. Thomson. 


BOMBAY. 


Births.—11. At Colabah, the lady of Capt. Maclean, Queen's Royals, of a 
son.—31. At ditto, the lady of J. Morley, Es}. of a son. 

Deaths.—Dec. 20. Mrs. R. D. Pinto, third daughter of Sir Roger de 
Faria.—Jan. 3. At Bycullah, Lieut.-Col. John Ford, C.B. Madras N, I. 

OUT STATIONS. 

Births.—Dvc. 1. At Saugor, the lady of Doctor Urquhart, 43d N. I. of a 
daugh er —7. At Bellary, the lady of J. Burton, Esq. Garrison Surg. of a 
son.—S. At Rutnagurry, the lady of Dr. Shaw, of a son.—13. At Vellore, the 
lady of T. V. Stonhouse, Esq. Civil Service, of a daughter.—17. At Poonah, 
the lady of Maj. Hardy, Artillery, of a son.—I8. On board the H. ©. ship 
Java, the lady of Professor Craven, Bishop’s College, of a son.—19. At 
Masulipatam, the lady of Lieut. Codrington, 46th N. I. of a daughter.—25, 
At Futtyghur, the lady of Lieut.-Col. S. Nation, Commanding 23d N. I. of a 
son.—26. At Malda, the lady of J. W. Grant, Esq. of a daughter.—28. At 
Delhi, the lady of Lieut. Quart.-Mast. Griffin, 24th N. I. of a daughter.—At 
Meerut, the lady of Capt. D. Bruce, Assist. Com. Gen. of a daughter.—29. At 
Poonah, the lady of C. Dacat, Esq. Civil Surgeon, of a son.—30. At Bhewndy, 
the lady of Maj. Roome, of a daughter.—Jan. 1. At Cawnpore, the lady of J. 
Wemyss, Esq. of a daughter.—2. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Brig. Maj. 
Macueill, of a son.—4.. At Jessore, Mrs. J. B. Lomoss, of a son and heir.— 
11. At Barrackpore, the lady of C. Govan, Esq. M. D. of a daughter.—At 
Nagpore, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Urlson, Rifle Corps, of a daughter ; a‘ 
Burdwan, the lady of Henry Ricketts, Esq. Civil Service, of a daughter.—!,4, 
At Chandernagore, the lady of J. Bluett, Esq. Planter at Hanskalle, of a 
daughter.—23. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Maj. Malandaine, 35th N. I. of 
a davghter.—25. At Midnapore, the lady of Lieut. Shortland, Fort Adj. of 
Fort William, of a son. 

Marriages.—Dec. 20. At Palmacotah, Ens. L. E. Duval, 27th N.L., to 
Miss J. A. Lutter.—27. At Vellore, Lieut. O. F. Sturr, 16th N. I. to Harriet 
Thompson, fourth daughter of the late J. D. White, Esq. of the Med. Board, 
—Jan. 8, 1826, At Chandernagore, Mr, C. F. Pinnetz, to Miss F. Bouchez, 
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daughter of Capt. Bouchez, French Naval Service.—8. At Chinsurah, Mr. J. 
Og Ivy, of Kishnagur, Indigo Planter, to Miss Jane Benbow, of Chanderna- 
gore.—I1. At Chandernagore, G. E. Hudson, Esq. Attorney at Law, to Miss 
J. E. De Chall ; and on same day and at same place, E. W. Hudson, Esq. to 
Miss A. R. De Chall. 


Deaths.—Nov. 9. At Prome, Ens. G. P. Smithwaite, 24th N. I.—Deec, 1. 
At D-poblee, Southe:n Concan, the ‘ady of Lieut. W. F. Allen, 24th N. L. ; 
near Prome, Lieut. Southerland, H. M. 41st Regt.—ll. At Prome, Capt. 
W. F. Lewis, Madras Horse Artillery ; on board the H. C. frigate Hastinys, 
off Low Island, Lieut. Charles Boye, aged 22.—12. At Arracan, Assist. Surg. 
Ha: tison in medical charge of H. M.’s 54th regt—13. At Wallajahbad, John 
Anthony, i fant son of Lieut. G. Brady, 38d N. I1.—17. At Broach, Lieut. 
H. W. Hardie, Regiment of Artillery, aged 21.—18. At Royapooram, Har- 
riet Lydia, daughter of the Rev. J. Kindleuger; t Sea, on board the ship 
Carnatic, on his passage to Penang, Capt. H. B. Scarborough, Countiy 
Service.—20. At Anantapoor, G R. Gosling, Esq. acting head assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Bellary.-—27. At Cuttack, Lieut. J. G. Gordon, 
30th N. I. son of A. Gordon, Esq. of Belfast.—29. At Colapore, in the southern 
Mahr itta country, Lieut. W. Lewis, 4th Regt. L. C.—3l. At Dacca, John 
Carter, Esq.—Jan. 2, 1826. At Trichinopoly, Anne Caroline, eldest daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Wahab, aged 21 months. 

EUROPE. 

Births.—May 4. At Wimbledon, the lady of Capt. D. M. Daniell, Hon. E. 
1. Company's service, of a daughter.—5. On board the H.C. ship Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, on her passage from Bengal, the lady of Captain R. H. 
Sneyd, of a daughter.—June 10. At Jersey, the lady of Maj. Gen. Sir C. 
Halkett, of a son.—Ona the 16h March, at sea, on board the H. C. sh’p the 
Farquharson, the lady of Cloud Queiros, Esq. of Singapore, of a daughter. 


Marriages.—‘ pril 24. At Carlisle, Sir G. G. Ay'mer, bart., of Donadie 
Cas'le, county Kildare, !o Maria, eldest aughier of the late Col. J. Hodgson, 
Bengal estab.—25. At Paris, H Harvey, Esn. of St. Audrie’s, Somersetshire, 
to Agnes, diughter of A. Ramsay, Esq. formerly of the E. I. Compaoy’s 
Civil Service.—May 11.—At Souwh Brent, Capt. E. Herring, 57 h Bengal N. 
I. to Charlotte, 2d daugh'er of W. Lee, Esq. of Glazebrook house, Devon. — 
17. Capt. H. Carleton, of the Bengal army, to Eliza, 2d daugh er of J. Cos- 
sart, Esq.—June 1. At the new chuich, St. Mary-le-bone, Capt. G. Probyn, 
of the E. I. Company’s service, to Alicia, daughter of Sir F. W. Macnagh en, 
late one of his Majes'y’s judges of the Supreme Court in Caleutta.—10. At 
St. Pancras new church, Mr. ©. Ingram, of the Hon, E. I. Company's service, 
to Miss A. E. Bridges of Highgite.—15. At Wes! Lodge, Elgin, Capt. C. A. 
Munro, of the Hon. East India Compimy’s Military service, to, Luey El‘za, 
eldest aughtér of Maj. J. Jones, of the same service.—17. At Cheshunt, 
Horts, Mr. F. Joyce, 'o Jane, 3d daugtiter of he lite J. Hill, Esq. of the East 
India House.—Lately, at B istol, Lieut. Thomas Clendon, E. I. N. S., to 
Fainy, youngest daugh er of the late Thonias Bower, Esq. of that c ty. 


Deaths.—March 21. At St. Aubin’s Jersey, Maj. John Moriv, 24 Gr. Regt. 
Bombay estab.—April 16. At Nauthill, covnty of Fife, John Bruce, Esq. 
author of “ Annals of the E. T. Company’s Plans for the government of 
British India,’’ &c. &e.—May 23. At Warfield, Berks, Saiah, relict of the 
la.@ S muel de Castro, ek formerly of Madias.—June 15. Charlotte, only 
dau. ther of the late John Moriison, Esq. of, the Bombay Civil service.—21. 
In Si tilford Place, Maj. Geo. Haldane, C. B., in the service of the Hon. E. 
I. Com'paty.—Lately, at sea, on board the Maitland, on her passage ‘rom 
Bombay, Lieut. Col. Tucker, Deputy Adjutant General o* the Bombay army ; 
At Water. loo, Jean Dacosta, te peasant who was compelled to act as guide 
to Napoleo® in the memorable battle of the 18th June ;—At Belew, the Em- 
press Elizalveth, relict of the late Emperor Alexander ;—At Bambourg, in 
France, Catherine, eldest daughter of the late Lieut Gen. Desborough.—On 
the 6th April; At sea, on board the H.C. ship the Farquharson, Helen, the 
infant daughter of Claude Queiros, Esq. of Singapore. 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Portsmouth 
Weymouth 
Portsmouth 
Helvoet 
Portsmouth 
Downs 

Po tsmouth 
Off Loft Wight 
Off the Start 
Weymouth 
Weymouth 
Liv rpool 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool .. 
Of Dover .. 
Off Brighton 
Of Dover .. 
Live: pool 
O17 Brighton 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Oil LofWight 
Of LofWight 
Weymouth 
Portsmou h 
Off Brighton 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Bombay 
China 
Madras 
Ceylon oe 
Cape 

Cape 

St. Helena.. 


Ship's Name. 


Buckinghamshire 


Prin. Chai lotte 
Guildford .. 
Withelmina.. 
Windsor 

Ld. Hungerford 
Bombay : 
Coldstream .. 
Palembeng .. 
Duke of York 
M. Well ngton 
Columbia 
Dayid Scott.. 
Perseverance 
Spring ee 
Madeline 
Emily 

Alfred 

\ ictory 
Kingston 

Sa ah 

Jnlie “ 
War. Hastings 
War. Hastings 
Eliza 
Maitland 
Albion 


Ship's Name. 


Triumph 
Orient 
Resource 
Clyde 
Hope 
Coventry 
New Times 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 


Port of Depart. 


Deal 
Stockholm .. 
Deal 

Deal 
Portsmouth 
Plymouth .. 
Deal 


Deal aa 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal on 
Deal ee 


Ship's Name. 


Sarah a 
Calcutta 
Heros 

Prince Regent 
Hope Bas 
Success 
Hannah 

Ann & Amelia 
Asia ae 
Boyne ee 
Asia ea 
Lord Amherst 


Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
Glasspoole China Jan. 6 
Biden China .. Jan. 24 
Johnstone... Bengal .. Jan. 1 
: .. China 

Haviside .. China .. Jan. 16 
Talbert Bengal .. Jan. 6 
Charritie .. China .. Jan. 16 
Hall Bengal .. Jan. 2 
Hyde Batavia.. Jan. 5 
Locke China .. Jan. 30 
Blanshard.. China .. Fed. 2 
Chapman .. Bengal .. Jan. 16 
Thorahiil.. Bengal Dec. 22, 1825 
Brown Bengal .. Jan. 20 
Newman Singapore Jan. 21 
Hayes Ceylon.. Feb. 9 
<n Batavia .. 
Lamb Bombay Jan. 10 
Farquharson Bengal .. Feb.¥ 4 
Bowen .. Bengal .. Jan, 23 
Tucker Bombay Jan. 28 
Keutz Singapore Feb. 18 
Rawis China Feb. 8 
Mason Sengal.. Jan. 4 
Sutton Bengal .. Jan. 22 
Studd Bombay Dec.28, 1825 
Weller Bengal Dec. 29, 1825 

Commander. Port of Depart. 

Green London 

White London 

Tomlin London 

Munro London 

Burns Loudon 

Purdy London 

Clark London 
Commander. Destination. 
Miller -. Bengal 
Mollen Rengal 
Fotheringham Batavia 


Richardson. . 
Flint és 
Stirling 

* hepherd 
Ford 

Stead 

Pope 
Balderson .. 
Craigie ,, 





Maui itius 


Madras and Bengal 


Manr 'tius 
Bom >ay 
China 
China 


N.S. Wales & China 
Madras and Bengal 


China 







Shipping Intelligence. 


Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Commander. Destination. 

Deal .» John .. Dawson .. Bengal & Mauritius 
Deal -. Royal George Ellerby - Bombay 

Deal .. Corsair .. Petrie .. Singapore&Manilla 
Deal .. Francis .. Heard -. Bengal 

Deal .. Florentia .. Oldham .. Bengal 

Deal .. Atlas .. Hunt .» Madras and Bengal 
Deal .. Monmouth .. Edghill .. Bengal 

Deal .- James Sibbald Forbes ..- Madras and Bengal 
Deal .. Hercules .. Vaughan .. Madras and Bengal 
Deal -» Malcolm . Eylis -. Bengal 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 


By the Malcolm, Captain James Eyles, for Bengal: Sir J. E. Colebrooke, 
Bart.; Lady Colebrooke: Miss H. Stewart; Mrs. Col. Waters; Mrs. Carle 
ton; Miss Smith: Major Littler. Bengal N. I. ; Capt. Carleton, Bengal Art. ; 
Capt. J. Smith, Bengal N. I. ; Capt. D. Scott, ditto ; Capt. G. Jenkins, ditto ; 
M. Ffrench, Es. barrister; C. M. Caldeco't, Esq.; Mr. J. H. Mayow ; Mr, 
E. 8. Mackay ; Mr Wm. Cox; Mr. J.S. Alston; Master Thos. M. Ffiench. 

By the Buckinghamshire. from China:—J. Fowler, Esq.; T. J. de Pagna, 
Esq.; M. Therald, late 5th Officer of the Royal George; M. Tighe. late 
H. C. S. Lowther Castle ; Mrs. Colebrook and family: Mr. and Mrs. Hem 
ming and family ; Lieut. Treasdale, H. M. 13'h Light Drags. : Lieut. Troward, 
H. M. 55th Foot; Messrs. Greetham and Ives, late of the Perseverance; Mr. 
Partridge, late of the Lowther Castle. 


By the Madeline. from Ceylon :—Mr. Mead, Ordnance Store ; Capt. Wil- 
liam:, H. M. 16th Foot; Lieut. Grant, do.; Mr. Rodrey; Mr. Oswen: Rev. 
M. Galloway, Wesleyan Missionary; Mr. Roach. Surgeon; Masters Renny ; 
Lieut. Shepherd, trom the Cape; Mrs. Gastin, died at the Mauritius; Misses 
Gastias, left at the Cape. 


By the Bombay, from China:—HWis Excellency and Laty Baren Vander 
Capellan, late Go ernor of Netherlan's tndia; Baron R. Van der Capellan ; 
Col. and Aid-de-Camp to His Excellency. 

By the Cambridye, for Madias and Bengal, Capt. Barber: Capt. and Mrs, 
Grove. and Capt. and Mrs. Lang, H. M. 13th Dragoons; Mrs. Keymer; 
Mrs. Thomson; M'ss Torrane ; Miss Diew: Capt. Drew and Lieut. Taylor, 
Mairas N.1.; Lieut. Trincemb, ard Ens. Daintry, H. M. 54th regt.; Ens. 
Burrowes. Gregs, H. M. 30th regt; Ess. Donnellan. FH. M. 48th regt.; Mr. 
Poole, Assist. Suig. : Messrs. Gomm, Kenny, Groube, Durant, Goidoa, Doug- 
las, Grant, Manly, and Mayhew, Cadets, 


Passencers HomMEWwaARD. 

By the Princess Charlotte of Wales, from China:—Mrs,M. Cleave; Mrs. 
MacDowall: Mis. J. Sneyd:; Mrs. H. Sneyd; Mrs. Atkinson; Mrs. Web- 
ster; Misses Russell and Patterson; Lieut. Com. D. Macleod, C. B.; J. 
MacDowall, Esq., Superin. Surgeon; Surgeon J. Atkinson; Major J. C. 
Grant, 221 regt.: Capt. J. Pritchard, H. M. 47th regt.. commanding the 
Invalids ; Capt. Walker, 7th regt. N.1., die 16th March, 1826: G. Malcolm, 
Fsq.; J. Pil'ar, Esq.: Miss MacDewall; Masters Sneyds; Misses Sneyds; 
Masters Atkinson; Miss Fare; Master Lockett; Miss Chase ; Masters 
Chase. 








